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Nunquam aliud fiatura, aliud sapientia dicit. 

juv. 
For Wisdom ever echoes Nature's Toice. 

Every government, say the politicians, is per- 
petually degenerating towards corruption, from 
vrhich it must be rescued at certain periods by the 
resuscitation of its first principles, and the re-esta* 
blishment of its original constitution. Every ani- 
mal body, according to the methodick physicians, 
is, by the predominance of some exuberant quality, 
continually declining towards disease and death, 
which must be obviated by a seasonable reduction 
of the peccant humour to the just equipoise which 
health requires. 

In the same manner the studies of mankind, all 
at least which, not being subject to rigorous de- 
monstration, admit the influence of fancy and ca- 
price, are perpetually tending to error and confu- 
Bion. Of the great principles of truth which the 
first speculatists discovered, the simplicity is embar- 
rassed by ambitious additions, or the evidence ob- 
scured by inaccurate argumentaivoYv \ ^xv^ "Si.^ "Ccv^^ 
descend from one succession o£ \mXet% X.'^ -axxoK^cw^^ 

Vol. IV. A 
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like light transmitted from room to room, the] 
lose their strength and splendour, and fade at las 
in total evanescence. 

The systems of learning therefore mustjbe some 
times reviewed, complications analysed into prin 
ciples, and knowledge disentangled from opinion 
It is not always possible, without a close inspection 
to separatethe genuine shoots of consequential rea 
souing, which grow out of dome radical postulate 
from the branches which art has engrafted on it 
The accidental prescriptions of authority, whe 
time has procured them veneration, are often con 
founded with the laws of nature ; and those rule 
are supposed coeval with reason, of which the fira 
rise cannot be discovered. 

Criticism has sometimes permitted fancy to die 
tate the laws by which fancy ought to berestrainec 
and fallacy to perplex the principles by which fal 
lacy is to be detected ; her superintendance c 
others has betrayed her to negligence of herself 
and, like the ancient Scythians, by extending he 
conquests over distant regions, she has left he 
throne vacant to her slaves. 

Among the laws of which the desire of extenc 
ing authority, or ardour of promoting knowledg 
has prompted the prescription, all which writei 
have received had not the same original right t 
our regard. Some are to be considered as fundi 
mental and indispensable, others only as useful an 
I onvenient ; si me are dictated by reason and necei 
sity, others enactedbydespotick antiquity; som 
as invincibly supported by their conformity to tli 
orderof nature and operations of the intellect ; othei 
jis formed by accident^ orinstitutedby e^^mple, an 
therefore slirays liable to dispute and ikcmiot^ 
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t many rules have been advanced without 
ing nature or reason, we cannot but suspect y 
e find it peremptorily decreed by the ancient 
J that on/y three speaking personages should 
at once upon the stage ; a law which, as the 
and intricacy of modern plays has made itim- 
* to be observed, we now violate without scru- 
,as experienceproves, without inconvenience, 
original of this precept was merely acciden- 
ragedy was a monody or solitary song in ho- 
' Bacchus, improved afterwards into a dia- 
)y the addition of another speaker ; but 
ients, remembering that the tragedy was at 
)nouncedonlyby one, durst not for some time 

beyond two ; at last, when custom and 
;yhad made them daring, they extended their 
to theadmission of threcybut restrained them« 
y a critical edict from further exorbitance, 
^hat accident the number of acts was limited 

I know not that any author has informed 
t certainly it is not determined by any ne- 
arising either from the nature of action or 
ty of exhibition. An act is only the repre- 
»n of such a part of the business of the play 
eeds in an unbroken tenor, or without any 
diate pause. Nothing is more evident than 
every real, and by consequence of every 
ck action, the intervals may be more or 
[lan five ; and indeed the rule is upon the 
I stage every day broken in effect, without 
er mischief than that which arises from an 
endeavour to observe it in appearanct. 
ver the scene is shifted the act ce^ftft%> ^\wi^ 
ne 19 necessarily supposed to elaLpafcviViL^^xX^^ 
res of the drama clunge tVieVt ^Yac^i* 
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With no greater right to our obedience have the 
criticks confined the dnmiatick«ction to a certain 
numbierof iioiira. Probabflity tequins th^t the 
time of action sbould approach somewhat nearly to 
that of ezhihitionf and those plays will always be 
thought most happily conducted which crowd the 
greatest tariety mto the least space. But since it 
win fineqoently happen that some delusion must be 
admitted, I know not where the limits of imagi- 
aation can be fixed. It is rarely observed that 
mindsy not p r epos se ss ed by mechanical criticism, 
fid any oflbnce from the extension of the intervals 
b etw een the acts ; nor can I conceive it absurd or 
impossible^ that he who can multiply three hours 
iiito twcbeor twenty-four, might image with equal 
ease a gmter nnmber* 

* Iknownot whetherhe thatprofesses to regard no 
other fahvsthan those of nature, will not be inclined 
to recdvife tragi-comedy to his protection, whom, 
however genersUj condemned, her own lurels have 
hitherto shaded nom the fulmination of criticism. 
For what is there in tbt mingled drama, which 
impartial reason can condemn? The connection of 
important with trivial inddentas since it is not only 
common but perpetual in; Ae worid, may surely be 
allowed open the stage, which pretends only to be 
^kt mirrour of Ufe« The impropriety of suppressing 
passions before we have ni^ them to the intended 
jagitationr and of diverting the expectation from an 
event /vriiich we keep suspended only to raise it, 
may be speciously urged. But will not experience 
shew this objection to be rather subtle that just i 
Je h oat certain that the tngick and oomick affec- 
fiaa§iiMye /been mofftd altfinmtdf vUh t(^&tc« 
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that no plays have oftener filled the eye witli 

ara, and the breast with palpitation, than those 
ffhich are variegated with interludes of mirth ? 

I do not however think it safe to judge of works 
ofj^enius merely by the event. The resistless vicis- 
situdes of the heart, this alternate prevalence of 
merriment and solemnity, may sometimes be more 
properly ascribed to the vigour of the writer than 
the justness of the design : and instead of vindicat- 
ing tragi-comedy by the success of Shakespeare, 
we ought perhaps to pay new honours to that 
transcendant and unbounded genius that could 
preside over the passions in sport ; who, to actuate 
the affections, needed not the slow gradation of 
common means, but could fill the heart with in- 
stantaneous jollity or sorrow, and vary our dispo- 
sition as he changed his scenes. Perhaps the ef- 
fects even of Shakespeare's poetry might have been 
yet greater, had he not counteracted himself ; and 
we might have been more interested in the distresses 
of his heroes, had we not been so frequently di- 
verted by the jokes of his buffoons. 

There are other rules more fixed and obligatory. 
It is necessary that of every play the chief action 
should be single ; for since a play represents some 
transaction, through its regular maturation to its 
final event, two actions equally important must 
evidently constitute two plays. 

As the design of tragedy is to instruct by moving 
the passions, it must always have a hero, a person- 
age apparently and incontestably superior to the 
rest, upon whom the attention may be fixed and the 
anxiety suspended. For though, oi two -^"ix^wv^ 
opposing each other with equal ab\^Ue^ ^^^^ ^^'^ 

A3 
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virtue, the auditor will inevitably in time choose hi* 
favourite, yet as that choice must be without any 
cogency of conviction, the hopes or fears which it 
raises will be faint and languid. Of two heroes 
acting in confederacy against a common enemy^ 
the virtues or dangers will give little emotion, be- 
cause each claims our concern with the same righty 
and the heart lies at rest between equal motives* 

It ought to be the first endeavour of a writer to 
distinguish nature from custom ; or that which ia 
established because it is right, from that which is 
right only because it is established ; that he may 
neither violate essential principles by a desire of do«* 
velty, nor debar himself from the attainment of beau* 
ties within his view, by a needless fear of breaking 
rules which no literary dictator had authority to 
enact. 
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— Oi tuitff 

Tsy^iras, ii ttiii^etg fitya finreii uS* ovttnfif, 

• HOM. 

Shame greatly hurts or greatly helps mankind. 

ELPH. 

TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

Though one of your correspondents has pi 
sumed to mention with some contempt t) 
/Presence of attention and ea»\tie%% <i^ ^ddx* 
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which the polite have long agreed to celebrate and 
esteeniy yet I cannot be persuaded to think them 
unworthy of regard or cultivation ; but am in- 
clined to believe that, as we seldom value rightly 
what we have never known the misery of wanting, 
his judgment has been vitiated by his happiness ; 
and that a natural exuberance of assurance has hin- 
dered him from discovering its excellence and use. 

This felicity, whether bestowed by constitution, 
or obtained by early habitudes, I can scarcely con- 
template without envy. I was bred under a man of 
learning in the country, who inculcated nothing 
but the dignity of knowledge and the happiness of 
virtue. By frequency of admonition and confw 
dence of assertion, he prevailed upon me to believe, 
that the splendour of literature would always at- 
tract reverence, if not darkened by corruption. I 
therefore pursued my studies with incessant indus- 
try, and avoided every thing which I had been 
taught to consider as vicious or tending to vice, 
because I regarded guilt and reproach as insepara- 
bly united, and thought a tainted reputation the 
greatest calamity. 

At the university, I found no reason for chang- 
ing my opinion ; for though many among my fel- 
low-students took the opportunity of a mpre re- 
miss discipline to gratify their passions ; yet virtue 
preserved her natural superiority, and those who 
ventured to neglect were not suffered to insult her. 
The ambition of petty accomplishments found its 
way into the receptacles of learning, but was ob- 
served to seize commonly on those who either neg- 
lected the sciences or could not attorn tWm % 'dLW^ 
I wMs therefore conGxmed in the doclntve^ol tcv^ v^^ 
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master, and thought nothing worthy of my care 
but the means of gaining or imparting knowledgek 

This purity of manners^ and intenseness of ap« 
plication, soon extended my renown, and I was ap- 
plauded by those, whose opinion I then thought 
unhkely to deceive me, as a young man that gave 
uncommon hopes of future eminence. My perfor- 
mances in time reached my native province, and 
ray relations congratulated themselves upon the 
new honours that were added to their family. 

I returned home covered with academical lau- 
rels, and fraught with criticism and philosophy. 
The wit and the scholar excited curiosity, and my 
acquaintance was solicited byj innumerable invita- 
tions. To please will always be the wish of bene- 
volence, to be admired must be the constant aim of 
ambition ; and I therefore considered myself as a- 
bout to receive the reward of my honest labours, 
and to find the efficacy of learning and of "irtue. 

The third day after my arrival, I dined at the 
house of a gentleman who had summoned a multi- 
tude of his friends to the annual celebration of his 
wedding-day. I set forward with great exultation, 
and thought myself happy that 1 had an oppor- 
tunity of displaying my knowledge to so numerous 
an assembly. 1 felt no sense of my own insuffi- 
ciency, till going up stairs to the dining room, I 
heard the mingled roar pf obstreperous merriment. 
I was however disgusted rather than terrified, and 
went forwafd without dejection. The whole com- 
pany rose at my entrance ; but when I saw so 
many eyes fixed at once upon me, I was blasted 
with a sudden imbecility, I was quelled by some 
nameless power which I found impowftAa to V>^ -wi* 
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dsted. My sight was dazzled, my cheeks glowed, 
my perceptions were confounded ; I was harassed 
by the multitude of eager salutations, and re- 
turned the common civilities with hesitation and 
importunity. The sense of my own blunders in- 
creasing my confusion, and before the exchange of 
ceremonies allowed me to sit down, I was ready to 
sink under the oppression of surprize ; my^ voice 
grew weak, and my knees trembled. 

The assembly then resumed their places, and I 
tat with my eyes fixed upon the ground. To the 
questions of curiosity, or the appeals of complais- 
ance, I could seldom answer but with negative 
monosyllables, or professions of ignorance; for the 
subjects on which they conversed were such as arc 
seldom discussed in books, and were therefore out 
of my range of knowledge. At length an old 
clergyman, who rightly conjectured the reason of 
my conciseness, relieved me by some questions 
about the present state of natural knowledge, and 
engaged mei by an appearance of doubt and op- 
position, in the explication and defence of the 
Newtonian philosophy. 

The consciousness of my own abilities roused 
me from depression, and long familiarity with my 
subject enabled me to discourse with ease and vo- 
lubility 5 but however I might please myself, I 
found very little added by my demonstrations to 
the satisfaction of the company, and my antagonist 
who knew the laws of conversation too well to de- 
tain their attention long upon an unpleasingtopick, 
ifter he had commended my accuteness and com- 
prehension, dismissed the controversy, awdi^%\<^^^^ 
me to my former iasigoificance and pex^^VsAV^ * 
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After dinner, 1 receiTcd from the ladies, who 
had heard that I was a wit, an invitation to the tea 
table. 1 congratulated myself upon an opportu« 
nity to escape from the company, whose gaiety 
began to be tumultuous, and among whom several 
hints had been dropped of the uselessness of . uni- 
versities, the folly of book-learning, and the awk« 
wardness of scholars. To the ladies therefore 1 
flew, as to a refuge from clamour, insult, and rusti- 
city ; but found my heart sink as 1 approached 
their apartment, and was again disconcerted by the 
ceremonies of entrance, and confounded by the ne- 
cessity of encountering so many eyes at once. 

When 1' sat down 1 considered that something 
pretty was always said to ladies, and resolved to 
recover my credit by some elegant observation or 
graceful compliment. 1 applied myself to the 
recollection of all that 1 had read or heard in praise 
of beauty, and endeavoured to accommodate some 
classical compliment to the present occasion. 1 
sunk into profound meditation, revolved the cha- 
racters of the heroines of old, considered whatever 
the'poets have sung in their praise, and after having, 
borrowed and invented, chosen and rejected a thou- 
sand sentiments, which, if 1 had uttered them, 
would not have been understood, 1 was awakened 
from my dream of learned gallantry, by the servant 
who distributed the tea. 

There are not many situations more incessantly 
uneasy than that in which the man is placed who 
is watching an opportunity to speak, without 
courage to take it when it is offered, and who, 
though he resolves to give a specimen of his abili- 
tjcs, always finds Qomt reason or other for delaying 
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it to the next minute. 1 was ashamed of silence, 
yet could find nothing to say of elegance or im- 
portance equal to my wishes. The ladies, afraid 
of my learning, thought themselves not qualiiied 
to propose any subject of prattle to a man so fa- 
mous for dispute, and there was nothing on either 
aide but impatience and vexation. 

In this conflict of shame, as 1 was reassembling 
my scattered sentiments, and, resolving to force 
my imagination to some sprightly sally, had just 
found a very happy compliment, by too mnch at- 
tention to my own meditations, Ii suffered the 
saucer to drop from my hand. The cup was bro- 
ken, the lap-dog was scalded, a brocaded petticoat 
was stained, and the whole assembly was thrown 
into disorder. 1 now considered all hopes of re- 
putation as at an end, and while they were consol- 
ing and assisting one another, stole away in silence. 
The misadventures of this unhappy day are not 
at an end ; I am afraid of meeting the meanest 
of them that triumphed over me in this state of 
stupidity and contempt, and feel the same terrora 
encroaching upon my heart at the sight of those? 
who have once impressed them. Shame, above 
any other passion, propagates itself. Before 
those who have seen me confused, 1 can never 
appear vnthout new confusion, and the remem- 
brance of the weakness which I formerly disco^ 
vered, hinders me from acting or speaking with 
my natural force. 

But is this misery, Mr. Rambler, never to cease ? 
have I spent my life in study only to become the 
sport of the ignorant, and debarred mY^e\iiT:c\Tcv!i^ 
fhe common enjoyments of youth to co\Jlcc\- X^^caa 
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wliich. matt deep in siknoe^ and ibfm o^Hmt 
vUch I must not dirolge i Inform mf, ietar £ 
by wiiat means I may rescue my fatuities fan 
these shackles of cowardice^ how I may rise ti 
level with iny feQow*bebgs, recal myself ^m t 
languor of involuntary subjection to the firee ex 
tion of my intellects^ and- add to the power of r 
Boning die liberty of speech. 

' ' I am, SiR> &c. 

^ TERECUMDULl 
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GrammatUi eertamt^ et aHmc *uhjudUt Us est. 

HOa. 

Critio yet cootaid,. 
And of their vain disputings find no end. 

FRANCIS* 

Criticism, though dignified from the eaiii 
ages by the labours of men eminent for kno 
led^ and sagacity, and, since the revival 
pohte literature, the fevourite. study of £urop< 
scholars, has not yet attained the certainty a 
stability of science. The rules hitherto receive 
are seldom drawn from any settled principle or « 
evident postulate, or adapted to the oatursd a 
invariable constitution of things ; but will be fov 
upon examination the arbitrary edicts of legic 
ton, authorised only by themselveS} Vilio, o\x^ 
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?ariou8 means by which the same end may be at- 
tained, selected such as happened to occur to their 
own reflection, and then, by a law which idleness 
and timidity were too wiUing to obey, prohibited 
new experiments of ivnt, restrained fancy from the 
indulgence of her innate inclination to hazard and 
adventure, and condemned all future flights of ge- 
nius to pursue the path of the Maeonian eagle. 

This authority may be more justly opposed, as it 
is apparently derived from them whom they endea- 
vour to cohtrol ; for we owe few of the rules of 
writing to the acuteness of criticks, who have ge- 
nerally no other merit than that, having read the 
works of great authors with attention, they have 
observed the arragement of their matter, or the 
graces of their expression, and then expected ho- 
nour and reverence for precepts which they never 
could have invented ; so that practice has intro- 
duced rules, rather than rules have directed prac- 
tice. 

For this reason the laws of every species of writ- 
ing have been settled by the ideas of him who first 
raised it to reputation, without inquiry whether hi^j 
performances were not yet susceptible of improve^ 
ment. The excellencies and faults of celebrated 
writers have been equally recommended to poste- 
nty ; and so far has blind reverence prevailed, that 
even the number of their books has been thought 
worthy of imitation. 

The imagination of the first authors of lyiick 
poetry was vehement and rapid, and their know- 
ledge various and extensive. Living in an age 
when science had been little cultivated, ^itv^vsW^ 
the minds of their audiiorSf notbeitiff «m:ctx^V<ix^^^ 
Vol. IV. B 
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to accurate inspection, were easily dazzled by ^ 
ing ideas, they applied themselves to instruct ra 
by short sentences and striking thoughts, thai 
regular argumentation ; and finding atten 
more successfully excited by sudden sallies and 
expected exclamations, than by the more ai 
and placid beauties of methodical deduction; t 
loosed their genius to its own course, passed f 
one sentiment to another without expressing 
intermediate ideas, and roved at large over 
ideal world with such lightness and agility, i 
their foot-steps are scarcely to be traced. 

From this accidental peculiarity of the anc 
writers, the criticks deduce the rules of ly: 
poetry, which they have set free from all the 1 
by which other compositions are confined, and 
low to neglect the niceties of transition, to s 
into remote digressions, and to wander without 
straint from one scene of imagery to another, 

A writer of later times has, by the vivacit) 
his essays, reconciled mankind to the same Dc 
tiousness in short dissertations ; and he theref 
who wants skill to form a plan, or diligeno 
pursue it, needs only entitle his performance 
essay ; to acquire the right of heaping toget 
the collections of half his life, without order, 
herence, or propriety. 

In writing, as in life, faults are endured w 
out disgust when they are associated with tn 
cendant merit, and maybe sometimes recomm€ 
ed to weak judgments by the lustre which t 
obtain from their union with excellence ; but : 
the business of those who presume to superint 
tho taste or morals of mankind, to separate d 
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arc combinations^ and distinguish that which may- 
be praised from that which can only be excused. 
As vices never promote happiness, though, when 
overpowered by more active and more numerous 
virtues, they cannot totally destroy it ; so confu- 
fflon and irregularity produce no beauty, though 
they cannot always obstruct the brightness of ge- 
nius and learning. To proceed from one truth to 
another, and connect distant propositions by regular 
consequences, is the great prerogative of man. 
Independent and unconnected sentiments flashing 
upon the mind in quick succession, may, for a 
time, delight by their novelty ; but they differ 
from systematical reasoning, as single notes from 
harmony, as glances of lightning from the radi- 
ance of the sun. 

When rules are thus drawn, rather from prece- 
dents than reason, there is danger not only from 
the faults of an author, but from the errors of 
those who criticise his works ; since they may of- 
ten mislead their pupils by false representations, as 
the Ciceronians of the sixteenth century were be- 
trayed into barbarisms by corrupt copies of their 
darling writer. 

It is establishedat present, that the procmial lines 
of a poem, in which the general subject is propo- 
sed, must be void of glitter and embellishment. 
" The first lines of Paradise Lost," says Ad- 
dison, ** are perhaps as plain, simple, and una- 
" domed, as any of the whole poem ; in which 
•* particular the author has conformed himself to 
** the example of Homer, and the precept of 
" Hortcc/' 
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This observation seems to have been made b^^' 
i mplicit adoption of the common opiniony witli> ^ 
consideration either of the precept or exam^^' 
Had Horace been consulted, he would have b 
found to direct only what should be comprised, 
the proposition, not how it should be expressed, 
to have commended Homer in opposition tc^ J 
meaner poet, not for the gradual elevation of 1»'^ 
diction, but the judicious expansion of his plan f 
for displaying unpromised events, not for produc- 
ing unexpected elegancies. 

I Sfectosa dehihe miracula promit, 

Antiphaten Scyllamque, ^ cum Cyelope Cbarybdhru 

But from a cloud of smoke he breaks to light. 
And pours his specious Jniracles to sight ; 
Antiphates his hideous feasts devours, 
Charybdis barks, and Polyphemus roars. 

FRAHCIS. 

If the eitordial verses of Homer be compared 
with the rest of the poem, they wiU not appear re- 
markable for plainness or simplicity, but rather 
eminently adorned and illuminated. 

Av^^» fiat lyyiflTi Hiaucat ^oXvr^o^w, Sg ftAka tr«XX» 

n«XX*iy %' itit^alnrvf f%tv ifut, kou vm9 iytm 
JltfXXft Toy sy vrovref ir«^fy »Xyt» «v xeT^ 6uf4oi^^ 

*AXX* »ui* &s iir^aivs l^vffa^ S/utig m^ 
Atfrm y»^ f^t^ftt »Tm^*tXiifft9 SXatJtf 
l^nViit it KKvi fi»v( V iri^/«v^ 4iXXfM 

Taiit eifitiiw yi^ $%k^ 9\fywn^ ^««f ) ft»«^ km )k^«K 
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man for wisdom's various arts renownM, 
I exercis'd in woes, O muse ! resound. 
, when his arms had wrought the destined fall 
xred Troy, and raz'd her heav'n huilt Wall, 
d'ring from clime to clime observant strayed, 
r manners noted, and their states survey'd, 
tormy seas unnumber'd toils he bore, 
with his friends to gain his natal shore ; 
toils ! their impious folly dar'd to prey 
.erds devoted to the god of day ! 
god vindictive doom'd them never more 
men unbless*d) to touch that natal shore, 
atch some portion of these acts from fute, 
itial muse 1 and to our world relate. 

POPE. 

irst verses of the Iliad are in like manner 
arly splendid, and the proposition of the 
loses with a dignity and magnificence not 
be found even in the poetry of Virgil, 
ntent of the introduction is to raise ex pec- 
ind suspend it ; something itherefore must 
\feredf and something concealed ; and the 
lile the fertility of his invention is yet un- 
may properly recommend himself by the 
his language. 

lat reveals too much, or promises too lit- 
hat never irritates the intellectual appetite. 
Immediately satiates it, equally defeats his 
pose. It is necessary to the pleasure of 
er, that the events should not be antici- 
md how then can his attention be invited^ 
p^ndeur of expression ? 

B 9 
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. "OR. 

The pow^ of wordi, and toothing -aoviidt, appease 
Thcni^g pain, and ktstn the (UMase. 

FRA1IGI8. 

# ■ . . ■ « 

Thb imbecility with whick Verecuiidulas -co 
plaint thit'the pretence^ of. a QumeroiiQ asseinl 
freezes hit facuitiett is particulaily 'incident to 1 
studiout part of mankind whpte education n^c 
tarily tecludet them in their earlier years fr 
nungled converte, till at their dismission fin 
schools and academiet they plunge at once into t 
tumult of the Woild» and coming forth from 1 
gloom of solitude are overpower^ by the blaze 
publicklife. 

It is peifai^s kindly provided by nature, th 
as the feathers and strength of a bird grow toj 
ther, and her wings are not completed tiU she is a 
to fly, so some proportion shotild be pieseTTed 
the human kind between judgnient and courag 
the precipitation of inexperience is therefore 
straipcd by shame, and we remain shackled by 
midity, till we have. learned to speak and act w 
propriety. 

I believe few can review the days of their you 
rr/t/tout recoUecthg temptations, wVi\c\i f^\ia.Tne« 
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ther than virtue^ enabled them to resist ; and opi- 
nions which, howevei erroneous in their principles 
and dangerous in their consequences, they have 
panted to advance at the hazard of contempt and 
hatred, when they found themselves irresistibly 
depressed by a languid anxiety, which seized them 
at the moment of utterance, and stilly gathered 
strength from their endeavours to resist it. 

It generally happens that assiuance keeps an 
even pace with ability, and the fear of miscarriage 
which hinders our first attempts is gradually dissi- 
pated as our skill advances towards certainty of 
success. That bashfulness therefore which pre- 
vents disgrace, that short and temporary shame, 
which secures us from the danger of lasting re- 
proach, cannot be properly counted among our 
nvisfortunes. 

Bashfulness, however it may incommode for a 
moment, scarcely ever produces evils of long con- 
tinuance ; it may flush the cheek, flutter in the 
i»eart, deject the eyes,- and enchain the tongue ; 
but its mischiefs soon pass off without remem- 
tince. It may sometimes exclude pleasure, but 
•eidom opens any avenue to sorrow or remorse. 

It is observed somewhere, that ** few have re- 
** pented of having forborne to speak.'* 

To excite opposition, and inflame malevolence, 
18 the unhappy privilege of courage made arrogant 
oy consciousness of strength No man finds in 
himself any inclination to attack or oppose him 
who confesses his superiority by blushing in his 
presence. Qualities' exerted with apparent fearfiil- 
Dess receive applause from every \o\ce, ^tv^^>x^tj»w\. 
^om every hand* Dil&dence txvaY c\v^cVl x^^^x^^- 
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tion and obstruct performance, but compensates il 
embarassments by more important advantages ; i 
conciliates the proudj and softens the severe, averl 
envy from excellence, and censure from miscai 
riag^. 

It may indeed happen that knowledge and vir 
tue remain too long congealed by this frigorific] 
power, as the principles of vegetation are some 
jfi times obstructed by fingering frosts. He that en 

ters late into a publick station, though with all th 
abilities requisite to the discharge of his duty, wil 
find his powers at first impeded by a timidit; 
which he himself knows to be vicious, and mus 
struggle long against dejection and reluctance, be 
fore \ic obtains the full command of his own at 
tention, and adds the gracefulness of ease to tb 
dignity of merit. 

For this disease of the mind I know not whe 
ther any remedies of much efficacy can be found 
To advise a man unaccustomed to the eyes of mul 
5 titudes to mount a tribunal without perturbation 
to tcU him whose life has passed in the shades o 
contemplation, that he must not be disconcerted o 
perplexed in receiving and retumipg the compli 
mcnts of a splendid assembly, is to advise an in 
liabitant of Brasil or Sumatra not to shiver at ai 
■'. English winter, or him who has always lived upoi 
, a plain to look from a precipice without emotion 

1^' It is to suppose custom instantaneously control 
lable by reason, and to endeavour to commimicat< 
by precept that which only time and habit cai 
bestow. 

He that hopes by philosophy and contemplatior 
^oj2e to fortify ifmself against that awe viVvicYv ^VL 
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at their first appearance on tlie stage of life, must 
feel from the spectators, will, at the hour of need, 
be mocked by his resolution ; and I doubt whe- 
ther the preservatives which Plato relates Alci- 
biades to have received from Socrates, when he 
was about to speak in pubhck, proved sufficient 
to secure him from the powerful fascination. 

Yet as the effects of time may by art and in- 
dustry be accelerated or retarded, it cannot be im- 
proper to consider how this troublesome instinct 
may be opposed when it exceeds its just propor- 
tion, and instead of repressing petulance and teme- 
rity, silences eloquence and debilitates force ; 
since, though it cannot be hoped that anxiety 
should be immediately dissipated, it may be at least 
somewhat abated ; and the passions will operate 
with less violence, when reason rises against them, 
than while she either slumbers in neutrality, or, 
mistaking her interest, lends them her assistance. 

No cause more frequently produces bashfulness 
than too high an opinion of our own importance. 
He that imagines an assembly filled vnth his merit, 
panting with expectation, and hushed with atten- 
tion, easily terrifies himself with the dread of disap- 
pointing them, and strains his imagination in pur- 
suit of something that may vindicate the veracity 
of fame, and shew that his reputation was not 
gained by chance. He considers, that what he 
shall say or do will never be forgotten ; that renown 
or infamy are suspended upon every syllable, and 
that nothing ought to fall from him which will not 
bear the test of time. Under such solicitude, who 
can wonder that the mind is ONexv*\x^ss\R.^^ "wn.^ 
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by struggling with attempts above her strengt 
quickly sinks into languishment and despondenc 
The most useful medicines are often unpleasi: 
to the taste. Those who are oppressed by th< 
own reputation, will pei-haps not be comforted 1 
hearing that their cares are unnecessary. But tl 
truth is, that no man is much regarded by the re 
of the world. He that considers how little 1 
dwells upon the condition of others, will learn he 
little the attention of others is attracted byhimse 
While we see multitudes passing before us, 
whom perhaps not one appears to deserve our n 
tice or excite our sympathy, we should remembc 
that we likewise are lost in the same throng j th 
the eye which happens to glance upon us is tum< 
in a moment on him that follows us, and that tl 
utmost which we can reasonably hope or fear, 
to fill a vacant hour with prattle, and be forgotte 
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Inter se convenit unh. 

JUV. 

Beasts of each kind their fellows spare ; 
Bear lives in amity with bear. 

** The world," says Locke, " has people of j 

** sorts." As in the general hurry produo 

by the superfluities of some, and the necessiti 

of others, no man needs to stand 8t\\l £oic vj^.tvX. 
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employment ; so in the innumerable gradations of 
ability^ and endless varieties of study and inclina- 
tion> no employment can be vacant for want of a 
man qualified to discharge it. 

Such is probably the natural state ot the uni- 
verse, but it is so much deformed by interest and 
passion, that the benefit of this adaptation of men 
to things is not always perceived. The folly or 
indigence of those who set their services to sale, 
inclines them to boast of qualifications which they 
do not possess, and attempt business which they 
do not understand ; and they who have the pow- 
er of assigning to others the task of life, arc 
seldom honest, or seldom happy, in their no- 
minations. Patrons are corrupted by avarice, 
cheated by credulity, or overpowered by resistless 
solicitation. They are sometimes too strongly in- 
fluenced by honest prejudices of friendship, or the 
prevalence of virtuous compassion. For whatever 
cool reason may direct, it is not easy for a man of 
tender and scrupulous goodness to overlook the 
immediate effect of his own actions, by turning 
his eyes upon remoter consequences, and to do 
that which must give present pain, for the sake 
of obviating evil yet unfelt, or securing advantage 
in time to come. What is distant is in itself ob- 
scure, and, when we have no wish to see it, easily 
escapes our notice, or takes such a form as desire 
or imagination bestows upon it. 

Every man might for the same reason, in tlic 
multitudes that swarm about him, find some kin- 
dred mind with which he could unite in conlidencc 
and friendship ; yet we see many stra^^Uu^^ ^vw'^'t 
About the world, unhappy for vrauto? ^^^,Vo.cvv£vv\\^> 
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and pining with the necessity of confining the 
sentiments to their own bosoms. 

This inconvenience arises in like manner fro: 
struggles of the will against the understanding. : 
13 not often difficult to find a suitable companioi 
if every man would be content with such as he 
qualified to please. But if vanity tempts him t 
forsake his rank, and post himself among thos 
with whom no common interest or mutual pleasui 
can ever unite him, he must always live in a stal 
of unsocial separation, without tenderness an 

I without trust. 

I There are many natures which can never aj 

proach within a certan distance, and which, whe 
any irregular motive impels them towards contact 
seem to start back from each other by some invic 
ciblc repulsion. There are others which imme 
diately cohere whenever they come into the read 
of mutual attraction, and with very little forma 

-• lity of preparation, mingle intimately as soon a 

! I they meet. Every man, whom either business o 

curiosity has thrown at lafge into the world, wil 
recollect many instances of fondness and dislike 
which have forced themselves upon him withou 
the intervention of his judgment ; of disposition 
to court some and avoid others, when he coul< 
assign no reason for the preference, or none ade 
quate to the violence of his passions i of infiueno 
that acted instantaneously upon his mind, an< 
which no arguments or persuasions could eve 
|l overcome. 

Among those with whom time and intercoura 
have made us familiar, we feel our affections di 
v/ded in different proportions without much regarc 
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to moral or intellectual merit. Every man knows 
8ome whom he cannot induce himstlf to trust, 
though he has no reason to suspect that ihey 
would betray him ; those to whom he cannot com- 
plain, though he never observed them to want 
compassion ; those in whose presence he never can 
be gay, though excited by invitations to mirth and 
freedom ; and those from whom he cannot be con- 
tent to receive instruction, though they never in- 
sulted his ignorance by contempt or ostentation. 

That much regard is to be had to those instincts 
of kindness and dislike, or that reason should blindly 
follow them, I am far from intending to inculcate. 
It is very certain that by indulgence we may give 
them strength which they have not from nature ; 
and almost every example of ingratitude and treach- 
ery proves, that by obeying them we may commit 
our happiness to those who are very unworthy of 
so great a trust. But it may deserve to be remark- 
ed, that since few contend much w4th their incli- 
nations, it is generally vain to solicit the good-will 
of those whom we perceive thus involuntarily ali- 
enated from us ; neither knowledge nor virtue will 
reconcile antipathy ; and though officiousness may 
for a time be admitted, and diligence applauded, 
they will at last be dismissed with coldness, or 
discouraged by neglect. 

Some have indeed an occult power of stealing 
upon the affections, of exciting universal benevo- 
lence, and disposing every heart to fondness and 
friendship. But this is a felicity granted only to the 
favourites of nature. The greater part of mankind 
find a different reception from differewt ^\^^o^\- 
tions ; they sometimes obtain uuexpeclt^ c^\e^^^^ 
Vol. IV. C 
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from those whom they never flattered with uncom^ 
mon regard^ and sometimes exhaust all their arts ' * 
of pleasing without effect. To these it is neces- i; 
sary to look round and attempt every breast in • 
which they find virtue sufficient for the foundation : 
of friendship ; to enter into the crowd, and try : 
whom chance will offer to their notice, till they 
fix on some temper congenial to their own, as the 
magnet rolled in the dust collects the fragments ot 
its kindred metal from a thousand particles of 
other substances. 

Every man must have remarked the facility with 
which the kindness of others is sometimes gained 
by those to whom he never could have imparted 
his own. We are by our occupations, education, 
and habits of life, divided almost into different 
species, which regard one another for the most part 
with scorn and malignity. Each of these classes 
of the human race has desires, fears, and conversa- 
tion, vexations and merriment, peculiar to itself ; 
cares which another cannot feel ; pleasures which 
he cannot partake ; and modes of expressing every 
sensatjon which he cannot understand. That fro- 
lick which shakes one man with laughter, "will con- 
vulse another with indignation ; the strain of jocu- 
larity which in one place obtains treats and patron- 
age, would in another be heard with indifference, 
and in a third with abhorrence. 

To raise esteem we must benefit others, to pro- 
cure love we must please them. Aristotle observes,^ 
that old men do not readily form friendships, be- 
cause they are not easily susceptible of pleasure. 
He that can contribute to the hilarity of the vacant 
hour, or partake with equal gust the favouritp 
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amusementy he whose mind is employed on the 
same objects^ and who therefore never harasses the 
understanding with unaccustomed ideas, will be 
welcomed with ardour, and left with regret, unless 
he destroys those recommendations by faults with 
which peace and security cannot consist. 

It were happy if, in forming friendships, virtue 
could concur with pleasure ; but the greatest part 
of human gratifications approach so nearly to vice, 
that few who make the delight of others their 
rule of conduct, can avoid disingenuous compli- 
ances ; yet certainly he that suffers himself to be 
driven or allured from virtue, mistakes his own in- 
terest, since he gains succour by means, for which 
his friend, if ever he becomes wise, must scorn 
him, and for which at leat h^ must scorn himself. 
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Otn ym^ ^vXXAm ytnris rotnit x») 'Ay^^Ary. Ho 

HOM. 
Frail as the leaves that quiver on the sprays. 
Like them man flourishes, like them decays. 



MR. RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

You have formerly observed, that cutiosi' 
often terminates in barren knowledge, and th 
the mind is prompted to study and inquiry i 
ther by the uneasiness of ignorance, than tl 
hope of profit. Nothing can be of less impoi 
ance to any present interest than the fortune 
those who have been long lost in the grave, ai 
from whom nothing now can be hoped or feare 
Yet to rouse the zeal of a true antiquary, litl 
more is necessary than to mention a name whi< 
mankind havejconspired to forget ; he will ma] 
his way to remote scenes of action through obsc 
rity and contradiction, as TuUy sought amid 
bushes and brambles the tomb of Archimedes. 

It is not easy to discover how it concerns hi 

that gathers the produce, or receives the rent 

an estate, to know through what families the lai 

has passed, who is registered in the Conqueroi 

survey as its possessors^ how often \\.\va^\i<tTi i 
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ed by treason, or how often sold by prodiga- 
. The power or wealth of the present inha- 
bits of a country, cannot be much increased by 
inquiry after the namesj of those barbarians 
a destroyed one another twenty centuries ago, 
rontests for the shelter of woods or convenience 
pasturage. Yet we see that no man can be at 
: in the enjoyment of a new purchase till he has 
*ned the history of his grounds from the ancient , 
abitants of the parish, and that no nation omits 
record the actions of their ancestors, however 
ody, savage, and rapacious. 
The same disposition, as different opportunities 
. it forth, discovers itself in great oi little things. 
ave always thought it unworthy of a wise man 
jlumber in total inactivity, only because he hap- 
8 to have no employment equal to his ambition 
genius ; it is therefore my custom to apply my 
:ntion to the objects before me, and as I cannot 
ik any place wholly unworthy of notice that 
»rds a habitation to a mail of letters, I have 
lected the history and antiquities of. the severed 
rets in which I have resided. 

^uatttulacunque estu, *vos ego magna nfOca* 
How small to others, but how great to me ! 

Vlany of these narratives my industry has been 
e to extend to a considerable length ; but the 
man with whom I now lodge has lived only 
bteen months in the house, and can give no 
ount of its ancient revolutions •, t\\e "^laasXftx^x 
W£^, at her entrance, obliterated, \i^lKA \;\\'^'i:.- 

C 3 
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wash, all the smoky memorials which former ten- 
ants had left upon the ceiling, and perhaps drawn 
the veil of oblivion over politicians, philosopher8> 
and poets. 

When I first cheapened my lodgings, the land- 
lady told me, that she hoped I was not an author, for 
the. lodgers on the first floor had stipulated that the 
upper rooms should not be occupied by a noisy 
trade. I very readily promised to give no disturb- 
ance to her family, and soon dispatched a bargain 
on the usual terms. 

I had not slept many nights in my new apart- 
ment before I began to inquire after my predeces- 
sors, and found my landlady, whose imagination is 
filled chiefly with her own affairs, very ready to 
give m« information. 

Curiosity, like all other desires, produces pain^ 
as well as pleasure. Before she began her narra- 
tive, I had heated my head with expectations of 
adventures and discoveries, of elegance in disguise, 
and learning in distress ; and was somewhat mor- 
tified when I heard that the first tenant was a tailor, 
of whom nothing was remembered, but that he 
complained of his room for want of light; and, 
after having lodged in it a month, and paid only a 
week's rent, pawned a piece of cloath which he 
was trusted to cut out, and was forced to make a 
precipitate retreat from this quarter of the town. 

The next was a young woman newly anived 
from the country who lived for five weeks with 
great regularity, and became by frequent treats 
very much the favourite of the family, but at last 
received visits so frequently from a cousin in Cheap- 
s/Jcj that she brought the reputatiou o£\,\it\vo\iSfc 
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anger, and was therefore dismissed with 
idvice. 

? room then stood empty for a fortnip;ht ; 
idlady begau to think that she had judged 
I and often wished for such another lodger* 
it an elderly man of a grave aspect read the 
nd bargained for the room at the very first 
:hat was asked. He lived in close retire* 
seldom went out till evening, and then rc- 
carly, sometimes cheerful, and at other 
lejected. It was remarkable, that whatever 
rchased, he never had small mon^y in his 
;; and though cool and temperate on other 
>ns, was always vehement and stormy till he 
d his change. He paid his rent w ith great 
ess, and seldom failed once a week to requite 
idlady 's civility with a supper. At last, 
i the fate of human felicity, the house was 
d at midnight by the constable^ who de- 
i to search the garrets. My landlady as- 

him that he had mistaken the door, con- 

him up stairs, where he found the tools of 
T ; but the tenant had crawled along the 

an empty house, and escaped, much to the 
my landlady ; who declares him a very ho- 
tan, and wonders why any body should be 
I for making money when such numbci's are 
it of it. She however ^confesses, tliat she 
•r the future always question the character 
c who take her garret without beatingdown 
ce. 

bill was then placed again in the window, 
i poor woman was tea/.ed £or fte\cw \nv^V.% 
jmerabic passengers, who o\>V\»^c<i Vet ^^ 
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climb with theni every hoin* tip five storeys, and 
then disliked the prospect, hated the noise of a 
publick street, thought the stairs narrow, objected 
to a low ceiling, required the walls to be hung ■ 
with fresh paper, asked questions about the 
neighbourhood, could not think of living so far 
from their" acquaintance, wished the windows had 
looked to the south rather than the west, told how 
the door and chimney might have been better dis- 
posed, bid her half the price that she asked, or pro- 
mised to give her earnest the next day, and came 
no more, 

Atlast, a short m^gr^^man, in a tarnished waist- 
coat, desired to see the ^prret ; and when he had 
stipulated fbr two long snelves, and a larger table, 
hired it at a low rate.. When the affair was com- 
pleted, he looked rpund him with great satisfaction, 
and repeated some words which the woman did not 
understand. In two days he brought a great box of 
books, took possession of his room, and lived very 
inoffensively, except that he frequently disturbed 
the inhabitants of the next floor by unseasonable 
noises. He was generally in bed at noon, but 
from evening to midnight he sometimes talked 
aloud with great vehemence, sometimes stamped 
as in a rage, sometimes threw down {lis poker, then 
clattered his chairs, then sat down in deep thought, 
and again burst out into loud vociferations ; some- 
times he would sigh as oppressed with misery, and 
sometimes shake with convulsive laughter. When 
lie encountered any of the family, he gave way or 
bowed, but rarely spoke, except th^t as he wenj 
vp stairs he pften repes^ted* 
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' Of yri^MTtt }tifuirm vdsti* 

This habitant th* aerial regions boast, 

hard words, to which his neighbours listened so 
often, that they learned them without understand- 
ing them. What was his employment she did 
not venture to ask him, but at last heard a prin- 
ter's boy inquire for the author. 

My landlady, was very often advised to beware 
of this strange man, who, though he was qiiict for 
the present, might perhaps become outraijcous in 
the hot months ; but as she was punctually paid, 
she oould not find any auiHcient reason for dismis- 
sing him, till one night^ic convinced her^ by set- 
ting fire to his curtains, that it was not safe to 
have an author for her inmatd. 

She had then for six weeks a succession of ten- 
ants, who left the house on Saturday, and instead 
of paying their rent, stormed at their landlady. At 
last she took in two sisters, one of whom had spent 
her little fortune in procuring remedies for a lin- 
gering disease, and was now supported and amend- 
ed by the other ; she climbed with diflTiculty to 
the apartment, where she languished ciglit weeks 
without impatience or lamentation, except for the 
expence and fatigue which her sister suffered, and 
then calmly and contentedly expired. The sister 
followed her to the grave, paid the few debts 
which they had contracted, wiped away the tears 
of useless sorrow, and returning to the business 
of common hfe, resigned to me the vacant habi- 
tation. 
Sucbj Mr. Rambler, arc the cViaugo^ viVvduVv^^ 
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happened in the narrow space where my present 
fortune has fixed my residence. So true it is, that 
amusement and instruction are always at hand for 
those who have skill and willingness to find them ; 
ahd so just is the observation of Juvenal, that a 
single house will shew whatever is done or suffered 
in the world* 

I am, SiR> &c« 



a: 
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Crbus «, W locuples, fJ Bruto consule natut. 

Esse till 'veras credh amicitias ? 
Sunt ^eras ; ted quas jwvenis^ quas pauper babebas^ 

^is novus est, mortem diligit ille tuam, 

MART* 

What ! old, and rich, and childless too, 
And yet believe your friends are true i 
Truth might perhaps to those belong, 
To those who lov*d you poor and young^ 
But, trust me, for the new you have, 
They'll love you dearly— in your grave. 

F. LEWIS. 

One of the complaints uttered by Milton's 
Samson, in the anguish of blindness, is, that 
he shall pass his life under the direction of others; 
that he cannot regulate his conduct by his own 

Anoivledge, but must lie at the mercy of those wh« 

vjidertake to g-uide him. 
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There is no state more contKH-y to the dignity of 
wisdom than perpetual and unlimited dcpendance, 
hi which the understanding lies useless, and every 
motion is received from external impulse. Reason 
is the great distinction of human naturei the facul- 
ty by which we approach to somje degree of associ- 
ation with celestial intelligences ; but as the excel- 
lence of every power appears only in its operations, 
not to have reason, and to have it useless and un- 
employed, is nearly the same. 

Such is the weakness of man, that tlie essence 
of things is seldom so much regarded as external 
and accidental appendages. A small variation of 
trifling circumstances, a slight change of form by 
an artifical dress, or a casual difference of appear* 
ance by a new light and situation, will conciliate 
affection or excite abhorrence, and determine us 
to pursue or to avoid. Every man cor|siders a ne- 
cessity of compliance with any will but his own, 
as the lowest state of ignominy and meanness ; 
few are so far lost in cowardice or negligence, as 
not to rouse at the first insult of tyranny, and ex- 
ert all their force against him who usttrps their 
property, or invades any privilege of speech of 
action. Yet we see often those who never wanted 
spirit to repel encroachment or oppose violence, at 
last, by a gradual relaxation of vigilance, deliver- 
ing up, without capitulation, the fortress which 
they defended against assault, and laying down un- 
bidden the weapons which they grasped the harder 
for every attempt to wrest them from their hands. 
Men eminent for spirit and wisdom often r(^r»i^n 
themselves to voluntary pupillage, arvd sw([\iT \.\\vi\^ 
ijycF to be modelled by ofiicious igwoi^^xvet^ "wA 
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their choice to be regulated hy 2>resuxnptuou8 stu- 
pidity. 

Thi& unresisting acquiescence in the dctermiiia- , 
tion of others may be the consequence of applies- 
tion to some study remote from the beaten track . 
of life, some employment which docs not allow 1 
leisure for sufficient inspection of those petty affairs, ^ 
by which nature has decreed a gi-eat part of our ^ 
duration to be filled. To a mind thus withdrawn 
from common objects, it is more eligible to repose . 
on the prudence of another, than to be exposed 
every moment to slight interruptions. The sub- 
mission which such confidence requires, is paid 
witJiout pain, because it implies no confession of 
inferiority. The business from which we withdraw 
our cognizance, is not above our abilities, but below 
our notice. We please our pride with the efiects 
of our influence thus weakly exerted, and fancy 
o(u-scl\es placed in a higher orb, from which wc 
1 t'gulatc subordinate agents by a slight and distant 
snperintendance. But whatever vanity or abstrac- 
tion may suggest, no man can safely do that by 
olliers which might be done by himself: he that 
indulges negligence will quickly become ignorant 
of his own affairs ; and he that trusts without 
reserve will at last be deceived. 

It is however impossible but that, as the attention 
t'jiuls strongly towards one thing, it must retire 
fri:m another ; and he that omits the care of do- 
mcstick business, because he is engrossed by in- 
(jr.iries of more importance to mankind, has at least 
i}u' merit of sufFering in a good cause. Lut there 
arc many who can plead no such extenuation of 
iJjc.'r folly ; \\ ho tb;.kc eil iH buidtw pt' tUeir 8ta» 
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hat they may soar with less incumbrance 
ffhts of knowledge or virtue, but that 
loiter at ease and sleep in quiet ; and 
t for friendship and confidence, not the 
td the virtuous, but the soft, the civile 
iant. 

enness to flattery is the common disgrace 
ig life. When men feel weakness in- 
1 them, they naturally desire to rest from 
les of contradiction, the fatigue of rea- 
? anxiety of circumspection ; when they 
tormented with pains and diseases, they 
to hear any new disturbance, and consi- 
ositionas an addition to ^^8ery, of which 
beady more than they can patiently en- 
us desirous of peace, and thus fearful of 
Id man seldom inquires after any other 
those whom he caresses, than quickness 
ring his desires, activity in supplying his 
terity in intercepting complaints before 
ach near enough to disturb him, flexibi- 
resent humour, submission to hasty petu- 
ittention to wearisome narrations. By 
lone many have been able to defeat the 
kindred and of merit, and to enrich 
with presents and legacies, 
ulus inherited a large fortune, and aug- 
»y the revenues of several lucrative em- 
which he discharged with honour and 
He was at last wise enough to consider 
mid not be devoted wholly toaccumula- 
:herefore retiring to his estate applied 
£he education of his childrtii) uudi \^^ 
ofdomestick happiness. 
D 
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He passed several years in this pleasing amuse- 
ment) and saw his care amply recompensed ; hit 
daughters were celebrated for modesty and ele- ■ 
gance, and his sons for learning, prudence andy 
spirit. In time the eagerness with which the 
neighbouring gentlemen courted his alliance, ob- - 
liged him to resign his daughters to other families; ,- 
the vivacity and coriosity of his sons hurried them -'^ 
out of rural privacy into the open world, from 
whence they had not soon an inclination to' return. " 
Tliis however he had always hoped ; he pleased 
himself with the success of his schemes, and felt no ' 
inconvenience from solitude till an apoplexy de- ; 
prived him of his wife. 

Thrasybulus had now no companion ; and the » 
maladies of increasing years have taken from him [ 
much of the power of procuring amusement foi ■ 
himself, he thought it necessary to procure some : 
inferior friend who might ease him of his econonu- ' 
cal solicitudes, and divert him by chearful convcr- ) 
sation. All these qualities he soon collected in 
Vafer, a clerk in one of the offices over which he 
had formerly presided. Vafer was invited to visit 
his old patron, and being by his station acqiiainted 
with the present modes of life, and by constant 
practice dextrous in business, entertained him with 
8o many novelties, and so readily disentangled his 
affairs, that he ^as desired to resign his clerkship* 
and accept a liberal salary in the house of Thra- 
sybulus. 

Vafer, having always lived in a state of depend- 

ance, was well versed in the arts by which favour 

is obtained, and could without repugnance or he- 

sltatlon acconiniodate himsdf to tvtry ca^Y^c^i^ 
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lion. He never doubted but to be 
attempted opposition but to flatter 
ith the pleasure of a victory. By 
* found his way into his patron's 
ig first made himself agreeable, soon 
:ant. His insidious diligence, by 
less of age was gratified, engrossed 
It of affairs ; and his petty offices of 
:asional intercessions, persuaded the 
der him as their friend and benefac- 
eat his enforcement of their repre- 
ird years, and his countenance to 
>atement of rent. 

I had now banqueted on flattery, till 
nger hear the harshness of remon- 
insipidity of truth. All contrariety 
nion shocked him like a violation of 
rht and all recommendation of hisaf- 
1 Inspection was dreaded by him as a 
ture. His children were alarmed by 
les of Vafcr ; but their complaints 
their father with impatience, as the 
piracy against his quiet, and a desiga 
im, for their own advantage, to 
ist hours in perplexity and drudgery, 
retired with tears in their eyes, but 
led his importunities till he found 
hazarded by his obstinacy. Vafer 
r all their efforts, and continuing to 
If in authority, at the death of his 
jed an estate, and bade defiance tp 
stice. 
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Mitte superba fatifastidla^ fpemque caducam 
De spice ; vivc tibi, nam meriere tlbu 

SENECA. 
Bow to no patron's insolence ; rely 
On no frail hopes, in freedom live and die, 

F. LEWIS. 

None of the cnielties exercised by wealth and 
power upon indigence and dependance is more mis- 
chievous in its consequences, or more frequently 
practised Ynth wanton negligence, than the en- 
couragement of expectations which are never to be 
gratified, and the ektion and depression of the 
heart by needless vicissitudes of hope and dis* 
appointment. 

Every man is rich or poor^ according to the pro- 
portion between his desires and enjoyments ; any 
enlargement of wishes is therefore equally desruc- 
tive to happiness with the diminution of possession, 
and he that teaches another to long for what he 
never shall obtain, is no less an enemy to his 
quiet, than if he had robbed him of part of his 
patrimony. 

But representations thus refined exhibit no ade- 
quate idea of the guilt of pretended friendship; 
of artifices by which followers are attracted oiJy 
to decorate the retinue of pomp, and swell the 
shout of popularity, and to be dismissed with con- 
tempt and ignominy, when their leader has suc- 
ceeded or miscarried, when Vve is sick of show, and 
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ise. While a man, infatuated witlv 
3 of greatness, wastes his hours and 
idance and solicitation, the honest op- 
3f improving his condition pass by 
notice ; he neglects to cultivate his 
;oil, because he expects every moment 
in regions of spontaneous fertility, and 
sed from his delusion, but by the gripe 
fiich he cannot resist, and the sense of 
:annot be remedied, 
ihment of Tantalus in the infernal re- 
i a just image of hungry servility, flat- 
be approach of advantage, doomed to 
i it comes into his reach, always within 
f felicity, and always sinking back tp 
ants. 

If^tititr zriiuit V i» H^" <Xtr^«i. 
:^ tcv^u i yi^itv zrtitiv /ttmauvittt 

ays Homer^s^Ulysses, " the severe pu- 
of Tantalus. In a lake whose waters 
>d to his lips, he stood burning with 
thout the power to drink. Whenever 
?d his head to the stream, some deity 
ed it to be dry, and the d^r\Le?iT\>CL'a:^- 
bis feet. Around binx \o^T Vi^«* 
D3 



i 
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<< spread their fruits to view ; the pear, the pome- 
<< granate, and the apple, the. green olive and the 
<< luscious fig quivered before him, which* when- 
« ever he extended his hand to seize them* were 
** snatched by the winds into clouds and oh- 
«* scurity.*' 

This image of misery was perhaps originally 
suggested to some poet by the conduct of his pa- 
tron, by the daily contemplation of splendour 
whichhe never must partake, by fruitless attempts 
to catch at interdicted happiness, and by the sud* 
den evanescence of his reward, when he thought hit 
labours almost ?t an end. To groan with poverty, ^ 
when all about him was opulence, riot, and super- i 
fluity, and to find the favours which he had long j 
been encouraged to hope, and had long endea- a 
voured to deserve, squandered at last on nameless i 
ignorance, was to thirst vvrith virater Aowiag before » 
him, and to see the fruits to which his hunger was | 
hastening, scattered by the wind. Nor can my 
correspondent, whatever he may have suffered, ex- 
press with more justness or force the vexations of 
dependance. 

TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

I A M one of those mortals who have been courted 
and envied as the favourites of the great. Hav- 
ing often gained the prize of composition at 
the university, I began to hope that I should 
obtain the same distinction in every other place,and 
determined to forsake the profession to which I 
was destined by my parents, and in which the 
interest of my family would Yiuve -^^xocxiied mc 
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tageous settlement. The pride of 
it my heart, and when I prepared to 
zgCf nothing entered my imagination 
caresses, and rewards, riches without 
ixury without expence. 
dekyed my departure for a time* to 
rformance by which I was to draw 
ce of mankind upon me. When it 
i I hurried to London, and considered 
: that passed before its publication, a» 
of neutral existence, and cut off from 
ours of happiness and fame. The 
last printed and disseminated by a 
wandered from one place of concourse 
wasted from morning to night on the 
my own praises, and enjoyed the va- 
ires ofcriticks, the mistaken candour 
, and the impotent malice of my ene- 
had read the manuscript, and rectified 
es ; others had seen it in a state so im« 
they could not forbear to wonder at 
ccellence ; some had conversed with 
. the coffee-house j and otheis gave 
?y had lent him money, 
lat no performance is so favourably 
)f a writer who suppresses his name, 
e resolved to remain concealed, till 
m literary reputation is established had 
iffrages too publickly to retract them, 
ly bookseller informed me that Au- 
standing patron of merit, had sent 
r me, and invited me to his acquaint^ 
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The time which I had long expected was how 
arrived. I went to Aurantius with a beating 
heartf for I looked upon an interview ag the cri- 
tical mOrtient of my destiny. I was received with 
civilitieSy which my academick rudeness made me 
unable to repay ; but when I had recovered from 
my confusion, I prosecuted the conversation with 
such liveliness and propriety, that I confirmed my 
new friend in hh esteem of my abilitiesi and was 
dismissed with the utmost ardour of profession and 
raptures of fondness. 

I was soon summoned to dine with Aurantius, 
who had assembled the most judicious of his friends 
to partake of the entertainment. Again I exerted 
my power of sentiment and e^pripssion, and again 
found every eye sparkling with delight, and every 
tongue silent with attention. I now became fami- 
liar at the table of Aurantius,* but could neveri 
in his most private or jocund hours, obtain more 
from him than general declarations of esteem, or 
endearments of tenderness, which included no par- 
ticular promise, and therefore conferred no claim. 
This frigid reserve somewhat disgusted me, and 
when he complained of three days absence, I took 
care to inform him with how much importunity of 
kindness I had been detained by his rival PoUio. 

Aurantius now considered his hbnour as endan- 
gered by the desertion of a wit, and lest I should 
have an inclination to wander, told me that I could 
never find a friend more constant or zealous than 
himself ; that indeed he had made no promises, be- 
cause he hoped to surprise me vnth. advancement, 
but had been silently promoting my interest, and 
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should continue his good offices^ unless he found 
the kindness of others more desired. 

If you, Mr. Rambler, have ever ventured your 
philosophy within the attraction of greatness, you 
know the force of such language introduced with 
a sniile of gracious tenderness, and impressed at 
the conclusion with an air of solemn sincerity. 
From that instant I gave myself up wholly to 
Aurantius, and as he immediately resumed his 
former gaiety^ expected every morning a sum- 
mons to some employment of dignity and profit. 
One month succeeded another, and in defiance 
of appearances I still fancied myself nearer to 
my wishes, and continued to dream of success, and 
wake to disappointment. At last the failure of 
my little fortune compelled me to abate the finery 
which I hitherto thought hecesarry to the company 
with whom I associated, and the rank to which I 
should be raised. Aurantius, from the moment 
in which I discovered my poverty, considered me 
as fully in his power, and afterwards rather per- 
mitted my attendance than invited it ; thought 
himself at liberty to refuse my visits, whenever he 
had other amusements within reach, and often 
suffered me to wait, without pretending any neces- 
sary business. When I was admitted to his table, 
if any man of rank 'equal to his own was present, 
he took occasion to mention my writings, and 
commend my ingenuity, by which he intended' 
to apologize for the confusion of distinctions, and 
the improper assortment of his company ; and of- 
ten called upon me to entertain his friends with 
my productions, as a sportsman delights the sc!^\v:^^ 
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of his neighbourhood with the curvets of his horse, 
or the obedience of his spaniels. 

To complete my mortification, it was his prac- 
tice to impose tasks upon me, by requiring me to 
write upon such objects as he thought susceptible 
of ornament and illustration. With these extorted 
performances he was little satisfied, because he 
rarely found in them the ideas which his own ima- 
gination had suggested, and which he therefore 
thought more natural than mine. 

When the pale of ceremony is broken, rudeness 
cind insult soon enter the breach. He now found 
that he might safely harass me with vexation, that 
he had fixed the shackles of patronage upon me, 
and that I could neither resist him nor escape. At 
last, in the eighth year of my servitude, when the 
clamour of creditors was vehement, and my neces- 
sity known to be extreme, he offered me a small 
office, but hinted his expectation that I should 
marry a young woman with whom he had been 
acquainted. • 

I was not so far depressed by my calamities as 
to cotnply with his proposal ; but knowing that 
complaints and expostulations would but gratify 
his insolence, I turned away with that contempt 
with which I shall never want spirit to treat the 
wretch who can outgo the guilt of a robber with- 
out the temptation of his profit, and who lures 
the credulous and thoughtless to maintain the show 
of his levte, and the mirth of his table, at the ex- 
pence of honour, happiness, and life. 

I am, Sir, Sec. 

LIBERALm 
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•Viiiumf Gaurtf Catonis pabes, 

MART. 

Gaiirus pretends to Cato*8 fame ; 
And proves, by Cato's vice, his claipi. 

Distinction is so pleasing to the pride of 
nan, that jsl great part of the pain and pleasure 
)f lift apses from the gratification or disappoint- 
nent of an incessant wish for superiority, from 
he 8UCCSSS or miscarrage of secret competitions, 
atwi victories and defeats, of which, though they 
ippear to us of great importance, in reality none 
ire cooscious except ourselves. 

Proportinate to the prevalence of this love of 
praise is the variety of means hy which its attain- 
nent is attempted. Every man, however hopeless 
liis pretensions may appear to all hut himself, has 
lome project hy which he hopes to rise to - 
putation ; some art hy which he imagines that 
the notice of the world will he attracted ; some 
Quality, good or had, which discriminates him 
nom the^^common heftd of mortals, and hy which 
others may be persuaded to love, or compelled 
to fear him. The ascents of honour, however 
steep, ncTer appear inaccessible : he that de- 
spairs to scale the precipices by which valour and 
learning have conducted their favovinte^, ^\%c<5s^\"^ 
fuae by-path, or easier acclivity ^ N<iVi\c:\i> \Jcvwx*i^^^ 
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cannot bring him to the summit, will yet < 
him to overlook those with whom he is nov 
tending for eminence ; and we seldom require 
to the happiness of the present hour, than t 
pass him that stands next before us. 

As the greater part of human kind spea 
act wholly by imitation, most of those who 
to honour and applause, propose to themselves 
example which serves as the model of thei; 
duct and the limit of their hopes. Almost 
man, if closely examined, will be found tc 
enlisted himself under some leader whom he es 
to conduct him to renown ; to have some h 
other, living or dead, in his view, whose cha 
he endeavours to assume, and whose perfonr 
he labours to equal. 

When the original is well chosen and judici 
copied, the imitator often arrives at excel 
which he could never have attained without 
tion ; for few are formed with abilities to dii 
new possibilities of excellence, and to distir 
thennselves by means never tried before. 

But folly and idleness often contrive to g 
pride at a cheaper rate ; not the qualities y 
are most illustrious, but those which are of c 
attainment, are selected for imitation ; and tl 
nours and rewards which publick gratitud 
paid to the benefactors of mankind, are cxp 
by wretches who can only imitate them in 
vices and defects, or adopt some petty sing 
ties, of which those from whom they are borr< 
were secretly ashamed. 

No man rises to such a height as to becom< 
spicuouSf but be is on one side cens\it&d\>^ 
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cerning malice, which, reptoaches him for hi& best 
actions, and slanders his apparent and incontestable 
excellencies ; and idolized on the other by igno- 
rant admiration, which exalts his faults and follief 
into virtues. It may be observed, that he by 
whose intimacy his acquaintances imagine them- 
selves dignified, generally diffuses among them liis 
mien aud his habits ; and indeed, without more \i« 
gilance than is generally applied to the regulation 
of the minuter parts of behaviour, it is not easy 
when we converse much with one whose general 
character excites our veneration, to escape all con- 
tagion of his peculiarities, even when we do not 
deliberately think them worthy of our notice, and 
when they would have excited laughter or disgust 
had they not been protected by their alliance to 
nobler qualities, and accidentally consorted with 
knowledge or with virtue. 

The faults of a man loved or honoured, some- 
times steal secretly and imperceptibly upon the 
wise and virtuous, but by injudicious fondness or 
thoughtless vanity are adopted with design. There 
is scarce any failing of mind or body, any error of 
opinion, or depravity of practice, which, instead of 
producing shame and discontent, its natural effects, 
has not at one time or other gladdened vanity with 
the hopes of praise, and been displayed with osten- 
tatious industry by those who sought kindred minds 
among the wits or heroes, and could prove their 
relation only by similitude of deformity. 

In consequence of this perverse ambition, every 
habit wliich reason condemns may be indulged and 
avowed. When a man is upbraided w\\.\i\v\^ I^Axa, 
hcipay indeed fo pardoned if lie eudcaNOUi^Xo tnxk 
Vol. IV. it 
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for shelter to some celebrated name ; but it is not 
be suiFered, that, from the retreats to which he i 
from infamy, he should issue again with the coi 
dence of conquest, and call upon mankind for pra: 
Yet we see men that waste their patrimony in luxu 
destroy their health with debauchery, and enerv 
their minds with idleness, because there have h 
some whom luxury never could sink into contem 
nor idleness hinder from the praise of genius. 

This general inclination of mankind to copy c 
meters in the gross, and the force which the reco 
mendation of illustrious examples adds totheallu 
ments of vice, ought to be considered by all wh 
character excludes them from the shades of secre 
as incitements to scrupulous caution and univei 
purity .of manners. No man, however enslavec 
his appetites, or hurried by his passions, can, wl 
he preserves his intellects unimpaired, please b 
self with promoting the corruption of others, 
whose merit has enlarged hisinfluence, wouldsur 
wish to exert it for the benefit of mankind. Yet si 
will be the effect of his reputation, while he sufi 
himself to indulge in any favourite faulty that tl 
who have no hope ta reach his excellence will cA 
at his faiUngs, and his virtues will be cited to ju 
fy the copiers of his vices- . 

It is particularly the duty of those who cons 
illustrious names to posterity, to take care lest tl 
readers be misled by ambiguous examples* T 
writer may be justly condemned as an enem) 
goodness, who suffers fondness or interest to c 
found right with wrong, or to shelter the fa 
which even the wisest and best have commitl 
^m that Ignominy which gaWl om^v i\^?i%^ 
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f and with which it should be more deeply 
iatized when dignified by its neighbourhood 
icommon worth, since we shall be in danger 
>lding it without abhorrence, unless its tur- 
le be laid open, and the eye secured from the 
>t2on of surrounding splendour. 
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A fUHt M wmrmf §mr^ it «/Hf m^mi , 
>f r«rt fU9 xfn^imi ^vMB^irVy •*'#r' At if tuj^n, 

ANTIPHILUS* 

foung was I once and poor, now rich and old ; 
K harder case than mine was never told ; 
Bkft with the pow*r to use them — 1 had none ; 
Loaded with ticbes now, the powV is gone. 

F. LEWIS* 
TO THE RAMBLER. 

t writers who had undertaken the unpro- 
ig task of moderating desire, exert all the 
it of their eloquence^ to shew that happi- 
18 not the lot of man, and have, by many ar- 
ents and examples, proved the instability of 
f condition by which envy or ambition are ex- 
I. JThey have set before our eyes all the Cala- 
is to which we are exposed from the frailty of 
re, the influence of accident, or the «ttaX'aL^ctc\% 
jlrr^/ thcf bare terrified gre'atnesa wOa. cobl- 
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spiracieSy and riches with an^iiticsy t^t with cri- 
ticism, and beauty with disease. 

All the force of reason, and all the charms of 
language, are indeed necessary to support positions 
which every man hears with a wish to confute 
them. Truth finds an easy entrance into the mind 
when she is introduced by desire; and attended by 
pleasure; .but when she intrudes uncalled, and 
brings only fear and sorrow in her train, the passes 
of the intellect are barred against her by prejudicef 
and passion; if she sometimes forces her way by the 
batteries of argument, she seldom long keeps pos- 
session of her conquests, but is ejected by some 
favoured enemy, or at best obtains only a nominal 
sovereignty, without influence and without autho- 
rity. 

That life is short we are all convinced, and yet 
suffer not that conviction to repress our projects 
or limit our expectations ; that life is miserable we 
all feel, and yet we believe that the time is near 
when we shall feel it no longer. But to hope 
happiness aud immortality is equally vain. Our 
state may indeed be noore pi less imbittered, as our 
duration may be more or less contracted ; yet the 
utmost felicity which we can ever attain will be 
little better than alleviation of misery, and we shaH 
always feel more pain from our wants than pleasure 
from our enjoyments. Tiie incident fwhich I am 
going to relate will shew, that to destroy the ef- 
fect of all our success, it is not necessary that any 
single calamity should fall upon us, that we should 
be harassed by implacable persecution, or excni- 
ciated by irremediable pains ; the brightest hours 
ofptx}sperity have their clouds, and the stream of 
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yfey if it is not ruffled by obstructionsy will grow 
putrid by stagnation. 

My father resolving not to imitate the folly of 
his ancestors^ who had hitherto left the younger 
sons encumbrances on the eldest, destined me to a 
lucrative profession ; and 1 being careful to lose 
no opportunity of improvement, was, at the usual 
time in which young men enter the world, well 
qualified for the exercise of the business which 1 
had chosen. 

My eagerness to disinguish myself in publicky 
and my impatience of the narrow scheme of life to 
which my indigence confmed me, did not suffer me 
to continue long in the town where 1 was bom, 
1 went away as from a place of confinement, with 
a resolution to return no more till 1 should be 
able to dazzle with my splendour those who now 
looked upon mc with contempt, to reward those 
who bad paid honours to my dawning merit, and 
to shew all who had suffered mc to ghde by them 
unknown and neglected, how much they mistook 
their intcit»t in omitting to propitiate a genius like . 
mine. 

Such were my intentions when 1 sallied forth 
into the unknown world, in quest of riches and 
honours, which 1 expected to procure in a very 
short time ; for what could withhold them from 
industry and knowledge ? He that indulges hope 
will always be disappointed. Reputation 1 very 
soon obtained ; but as merit is much more cheaply 
acknowledged than rewarded, 1 did not find myself 
yet enriched in proportion to my celebrity. 

1 had however in time surmounted t\\c o\)%\.'aA^% 
hjr which cDvy and competition bbatxxict xXvt ^'C'^X 

E3 
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attempts of a new claimant, and saw my opponeri 
and censui'ers tacitly confessing theirdespairof su 
cessy by courting my friendship and yielding 
my influence. They who once pursued me, we 
now satisfied to escape from me ; and they wl 
had before thought me piresumptuous in hoping 
overtake them, had now their utmost wish, if th( 
were permitted at no great distance quietly to fc 
low me. 

My wants were not madly multiplied as my a 
quisitions increased, and the time came at lengtl 
when I thought myself enabled to gratify all re 
sonable desires, and when, therefore, I resolved \ 
enjoy that plenty and serenity which I had bee 
hitherto labouring to procure, to enjoy them whi 
I was yet neither crushed by age into infirmit; 
nor so habituated to a particular manner of life : 
to be unqualified for new studies or entertainment 

I now quitted my profession, and to set myac 
at once free from all importunities to resume i 
changed my residence, and devoted the remainir 
part of my time to quiet and amusement. Amid 
innumerable projects of pleasure which restless idl 
ness incited me to form, and of which most, wb 
they came to the moment of execution, were r 
jected for others of no longer continuance, son 
accident revived in my imagination the pleasii 
ideas of my native place. It was now in n 
power to visit those from whom I had been 
long absent in such a manner as was consistent wi 
my former resolution ; and I wondered how 
could happen that I had so long delayed my ox 
happiness. 
FuJI of the admiration w\Ac)i 1 ^\vov\^«lcA^, a' 
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the homage which I should receive, 1 dressed my 
servants in a more ostentatious livery, purchased a 
magnificent chariot, and resolved to dazzle the in- 
habitants of the little tovrn with an unexpected 
blaze of greatness. 

While the preparations that vanity required 
were made for my departure, which, as workmen 
iRill not be easily hurried beyond their ordinary 
rate, I thought very tedious, I solaced my im- 
patience with imagining the various censures that 
my appearance would produce, the hopes which 
some would feel from my bounty, the terror which 
my power would strike on others ; the awkward 
respect with which I should be accosted by timo- 
rous officiousness ; and the distant reverence with 
which others, less familiar to splendour and dig- 
nity, would be contented to gaze upon mc. I 
deliberated a long time, whether I should imme- 
4iate]y descend to a level with my former acquain- 
tances, or make my condescension more grateful 
by a gentle transition from haughtiness and reserve. 
At length I determined to forget some of my com- 
panions till they discovered themselves by some 
indubitable token, and to receive the congratula- 
tbns of others upon my good fortune with indif- 
ference, to shew that I always expected what I 
had now obtained. The acclamations of the po- 
pulace I purposed to reward with six hogsheads of 
ale, and a roasted ox, and then recommend to them 
to return to their work. 

At last all the trappings of grandeur were fitted, 
and I began the journey of triumph, which I could 
have wished to have ended in the a^ime xcvoxcv^wx. \ 
hut mx horses felt none of their mu»tei*^ 'ax^o>yt 
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Mi 

f; i' and I was shaken four days upon ruggc 

M.j] I then entered the town, and having gracic 

H4 fiall the glasses, th^t my person might be set 

'l\/'- sed slowly through th^ street. The noise 

2 ? wheels brought the inhabitants to their doo 

K.J! I could not perceive that I was known by 

I'jJi At last I alighted) and my name, I suppose 

told by my servants, for the barber stept fro. 
opposite house, and seized me by the hand 
honest joy in his countenance, which, accoi 
to the rule that I had prescribed to myself, . 
pressed with a frigid graciousness. The felloe 
stead of sinking into dejection, turned away 
contempt, and left me to consider how the set 
salutation should be received. The next fr 
was better treated, for I soon found that I i 
i purchase by civility that regard which I had 
|)ected to enforce by insolences- 
There was -yet no smoke of bonfires, no 
^> mony of bells, no shout of crowds, nor not of j 

i the business of the day went forward as befi 
' and after having ordered a splendid supper, w 

no man came to partake, and which my cha 
rdM I hindered me from tasting, I yrent to bed, w 
ij-i' the vexation of disappointment overpowered 
vi\'': fatigue of my journey, and 'kept me from sice] 
! I rose so much humbled by those mortificati 

as to inquire after the present state of the tc 
and found that I had been absent too long to ol] 
iT the triumph which had flattered my expectat 
^ Of the friends whose compliments I expcc 
i some had long ago moved to distant provinces, s 
had lost in the maladies of age all sense of anotl: 
prosperity f and som^ had forgoUeuoui foinit\ 
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^acy amidst care and distresses. Of three whom I 
had resolved to punish for their former offences by 
a longer continuance of neglect^ one was, by his 
own industry, raised above my scorn, and two were 
sheltered from it in the grave. All those whom 
I lovedy feared, or hated, all whose envy or whose 
kindness I had hopes of contemplating with plea- 
sure, were swept away, and their place was filled 
by a new generation, with other views and other 
competitions ; and among many proofs of the im- 
potence of wealth, I found that it conferred upon 
me very few distinctions in my native place. 

I am, Sir, &c. 

SEROTINUS* 
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Favper eru temper, fi pauper et, JEmttlanet 
Daniur opes nttllis nune nisi dhitibtis* 

MART* 

t 

Once poor, my friend, still poor you must remain, 
The rich alone have all the means of gain. 

KDW. GAVE. 

No complaint has been more frequently repeat- 
ed in all ages than that of the neglect of merit 
associated with poverty, and the difficulty with 
which valuable or pleasing qualities force them- 
selves into view, when they are obscured h^ 
indi^ijce. It has been long obaer^^d, ^JaaXxcaXv*^ 
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beauty has little power to charm without the or- 
naments which fortune bestows, and that to want 
the. favour of others is often sufficient to hinder us 
from obtaining it. 

Every day discovers that mankind are not y^ 
convinced of their error, or that their conviction 
is without power to influence their conduct ; for 
poverty still continues to produce contempt, and 
«till obstructs the claims of kindred and of virtue. 

s 

The eye of wealth is elevated towards higher sta- 
tions, and seldom descends to examine the actions 
of those who are placed below the level of its 
notice, and who in distant regions and lower situa- 
tions are struggling with distress, or toiling for 
bread. Among the multitudes overwhelmed with 
insuperable calamity, it is common to find those 
whom a very little assistance would enable to sup- 
port themselves with decency, and who yet cannot 
obtain from near relations what they see hourly 
lavished in ostentation, luxury, or frolick. 

There are natural reasons why poverty does not 
Easily conciliate affection. He that has been con- 
fined from his infancy to the conversation of the 
lowest classes of mankind, must' necessarily want 
those accomplishments which are the usual means 
of attracting favour ; and though truth, fortitude, 
and probity, give an indisputable right to rever- 
ence and kindness, they will not be distinguished 
by common eyes, unless they are brightened by 
elegance of manners, but are cast aside like un- 
polished gems of which none but the artist know* 
the intrinsick value, till their asperities arc smooth* 
ed and their incrustations rubbed away. 
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The grossness of vulgar habits obstructs t 
efficacy of virtuey as impurity andliarshness of st) 
impairs the force of reason, and rugged numbe 
turn off the mind from artifice of disposition an 
fertility of invention. Few have strength of reaso 
to over-rule the perceptions of sense; and ye 
fewer have curiosity or benevolence to struggle 
long against the fir^t impression : he therefore who 
fails to please in his salutation and address, is at 
once rejected, and never obtains an opportunity 
of shewing his latent excellencies or essential 
qualities. 

It is indeed not easy to prescribe a successful 
manner of approach to the distressed or necessitous, 
whose condition subjects every kind of behaviour 
equally to miscarriage. He whose confidence of 
merit incites him to meet without any apparent 
sense of inferiority the eyes of those who flattered 
themselves with their own dignity, is considered as 
an insolent leveller, impatient of the just pre- 
rogatives of rank and wealth, eager to usurp the 
itation to which he has no right^ and to confound 
.he subordinations of society ; and who would 
ontribute to the exaltation of that spirit which 
ven want and calamity are not able to restrain 
om rudeness and rebellion. 
But no better success will commonly be found 
attend servility and dejection, which often give 
ide the confidence to treat them with contempt, 
request made with diffidence and timidity is 
ily denied, because the petitioner himself seems 
ioubt its fitness. 

kindness is generally reciprocal ; "wt 2lT^ ^«««^>ak 
leasing others, because wc rccwc '^e^Vi-'^^ 
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from them ; but by what means can the man 
please, whose attention is engrossed by his diatres- 
ses, and who has no leisure to be officious ; whose 
will is restrained by his necessities, and who has no 
power to confer benefits ; whose temper is per^iaps 
vitiated by misery, and whose understanding is 
impeded by ignorance? 

It is yet a more offensive discouragement, that 
the same act»ons performed by different hands pro- 
duce different effects, and instead of riting the man ' 
by his performances, we rate too frequently the 
performance by the man. It sometimes happens 
in the combinations of life, that important services 
are performed by inferiors ; 'but though their zeal 
and activity may be paid by pecuniary rewards, 
they seldom excite that flow of gratitude, or ob- 
tain that accumulation of recompence, with which 
all think it their duty to acknowledge the favour of 
those who descend to their assistance from a higher 
elevation. To be obliged, is to be in some respect 
inferior to another ; and few willingly indulge the 
memory of an action which raises one whom they 
have always been accustomed to think below them, 
but satisfy themselves with faint praise and penuri- 
ous payment, and then drive it from their own 
minds, and endeavour to conceal it from the know- 
ledge of others. 

It may be always objected to the services of 
those who can be supposed to want a reward, thtfC 
they were produced not by kindness but interest ; 
they are therefore, when they are no longer want- 
ed, easily disregarded as arts of insinuation, or 
5trata^em8 of selfishness. Benefits which are re- 
cTi'vcd as gifts from wealt\\> arc ctslcX^^ ^ ^^n* 
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from indigence ; and he that in a high station is 
celebrated for superfluous goodness, would in a 
meaner condition have barely been confessed to 
have done his duty. 

It is scarcely possible for the utmost benevo- 
lence to obhge, when exerted under the disadvan- 
tages of great inferiority ; for by the habitual 
arrogance of wealthy such expectations arc com- 
monly formed as no zeal or industiy can satisfy ; 
and what regard can he hope, who has done less 
than was demanded from him ? 

There are indeed {kindnesses conferred which 
vrere never purchased by precedent favours, and 
there is an sdFection not arising from gratitude or 
grots interestby which similar natures are attracted 
to each other, without prospect of any other advan- 
tage than the pleasure of exchanged sentiments, 
and the^hope of confinning their esteem of them- 
selves by the approbation of each other. But this 
spontaneous fondness seldom rises at the sight of 
paverty, which every one regards with habitual 
contempty and of which the applause is no more 
courted by vanity than the countenance is solicited 
by ambition. The most generous and disinterested 
mendship must be resolved at last into the love of 
ourselves ; he, therefore, whose reputation or dig- 
nity inclines us to consider his esteern as a testimo- 
nial of de^rty will always find our hearts open to his 
endearments. We every day see men of eminence 
followed with all the obsequiousness of depend- 
ence, and courted with all the blandishments 
of flattery, by those who want nothing from them 
but professions of regard, and who xIuivVl \^^xc^- 
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selves liberally rewarded by a bow, a smile or aa 
embrace. 

But those prejudices which every mind feela 
more or less in favour of riches^ oughty like other 
opinions which only custom and example have im- 
pressed upon usy to be in time subjected to reason. 
We must learn how to separate the real character 
from extraneous adhesions and casual circumstan- 
cesy tp consider closely him whom we are about to 
adopt or to reject ; to regard his inclinations as 
well as his actions; to trace out those virtues 
which lie torpid in the heart for want of opportu- 
nity* and those vices that lurk unseen by the ab- 
sence of temptation ; that when we find worth 
faintly shooting in the shades of obscurity, we 
may let in light and sunshine upon it, and ripen 
barren volition into efficacy and power. 
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Candida perpetuo reside concordla lectdf 
7amgue pari semper sit Venus aquajugo* 

Diiigat ipsa senem quondam, sed et ipsa marit9 
Turn quoque cumfuerit, non videatur anus. 

MART. 

Their nuptial bed may smiling concord dress, 
jAnd Venus still the happy union bless ! 
Wrinkled with age, may mutual love and truth 
To their dim eyes recal the bloom of youth. 

F. LEWIS. 

TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

It 18 not common to envy those with, whom wc 
cannot easily be placed in comparison. Every 
nian sees without malevolence* the progress of an- 
other in the tracks of life which he has himself 
BO desire to tready and hears, without inclination 
to cavils or contradiction, the renown of those 
^liose distance will not suffer them to draw the 
attention of mankind from his own merit. The 
•aflor never tliinks it necessary to contest the law- 
yer's abilities ; nor would the Rambler, however 
jealous of his reputation, be much disturbed by 
the success of rival wits at Agra or Ispahan. 

We do not therefore ascribe to you ^tv^ ^\v.^x- 
Utire degree of rirtue, when we beUe^e I^olV >n^ 
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may inform you of our change of condition with- 
out danger of malignant fascination ; and that 
when you read of the marriage of your correspon- 
dents Hymenseus and Tranquilla» you will join 
your wishes to those of their other friends for the 
happy event of an union in which x:aprice and sel- 
fishness had BO little part. • 

There^is at least this reason why we should be 
less deceived in our connubial hopes than many who 
enter into the same state, that we^have allowed our 
minds to fofm no unreasonable expectations, nor 
vitiated our fetncies, in the soft hours of courtship, 
with visions of felicity whieh human power cadnot 
bestow, or of perfection which human virtue can- 
not attain. That impartiality with which we en- 
deavoured to inspect the manners of all whom we 
have known was never so much overpowered by 
our passion, but that we discovered some faults 
and weaknesses in each other ; and joined our 
hands in conviction, that as there are advantages 
to be enjoyed in marriage, there are inconveni- 
encies likewise to be endured ; and that, tog^ether 
with confederate intellects and auxiliary virtues, 
we must find different opinions and opposite incH- 
nations. 

We however flatter ourselves, for who is not 
flattered by himself as well as by others on the day 
of marriage, that we are eminently qualified to give 
mutual pleasure. Our birth is without any such 
remarkable disparity as can give either an oppor- 
tunity of insulting the other with pompous names 
and splendid alliances, or of calling in, upon any 
domestick controversy, the overbearing assistance 
i}f powerful relations. ' 0«r fottwtit ^tr^.^ ^Q^iai&>\ 
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suitable, so tKat we meet without any of those 
obligations which always produce reproach, or 
suspicion of reproach, which, though they may be 
forgotten in the gaieties of the first month, no deli- 
cacy will always suppress, or of which the suppres- 
sion must be considered as a new favour, to be 
repaid by tameness and submission, till gratitude 
takes the place of love, and the desire of pleasing 
degenerates by degrees into the fear of offending. 

The settlements caused no delay ; for we did 
lot trust our affairs to the negociation of wretches 
who would have paid their court by multiplying 
stipulations. Tranquilla scorned to detain any 
part of her fortune from him into whose hands she 
delivered up her person ; and Hymenaeus thought 
no act of baseness more criminal than his wlio en- 
slaves his wife by her own generosity, who by 
marrying without a jointure condemns her to all 
the dangers of accident and caprice, and at last 
boasts his libcraHty, by granting what only tjie 
indiscretion of her kindness enabled him to with- 
hold. He therefore received on the common 
terms the portion which any other woman might 
have brought him, and reserved all the exuberance 
of acknowledgment for those excellencies which he 
has yet been able to discover only in Tranquilla. 

We did not pass the weeks of courtship like 
those who consider themselves as. taking the last 
draught of pleasure, and resolve hot to quit the 
bowl without a surfeit, or who know themselves 
about to set happiness to hazard, and endeavour to 
lose their sense of danger inthe'ebriety of perpetual 
amusement, and whirl round the gu\p\\\>e^ot^ \>cvs:^ 
$wk, HymenxuQ often repeated a mefiic^ -asAOvcv, 

F3 
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that the succours of sickness ought not be wasted 
in health. We know that however 6ur eyes may 
yet sparkle^ and our hearts bound at the presence 
of each other, the time of listlessness and satiety, 
of peevishness and discontent, must come at last, 
in which we shall be driven for relief to shows and 
recreations ; that the uniformity of life must be 
sometimes diversified, and the vacuities of conver- 
sation sometimes supplied. We rejoice in the re* 
flection, that we have stores of novelty yet tmez- 
hausted, which may be opened when repletion shaU 
call for change, and gratifications yet untasted, by 
which life, when it shall become vapid or bitter, 
may be restored to its former sweetness and spright- 
liness, and again > irritate the appetite, and again 
sparkle in the cup. 

Our time will probably be less tasteless than that 
of those whom the authority and avarice of pa- 
rents unites almost without their consent in their 
early years, before they have accumulated any 
fund of reflexion, or collected materials for mntu* 
al entertainment. Such we have often seen risiog 
in the morning to cards, and retiring in the after- 
noon to doze ; whose happiness was celebrated 
by their neighbours, because they happened to 
grow rich by parsimony, and to be kept quiet by 
insensibility, and agreed to eat and to sleep to- 
gether. 

We have both mingled with the world, and are 
therefore no strangers to the faults and virtues, the 
designs and competitions, the hopes and fears of 
our contemporaries. We have both amused our 
leisure with books, and can therefore recount the 
events of former times, or cite vVc ^\cxax^% Ql'vet- 
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cient wisdom. Every occurrence furnishes us with 
some hint which one or the other can improve, 
and if it should happen that memory or imagina- 
tion fail usy we can retire to no idle or uuimproY- 
ing solitude. 

Though our characters, beheld at a distance, 
exhibit this genensl resemblance, yet a nearer in- 
spection discovers such a dissimihtude of our habi- 
tudes and sentiments, as leaves each some peculiar 
advantages and affords that eoncorUa dlscors^ that 
suitable disagreement, which is always necessary 
to intellectual harmony. There may be a total 
diversity of ideas which admits no participation of 
the same delight, and there may hkewise be such 
a conformity of notions, as leaves neither any 
thing to add to the decisions of the other. With 
such contrariety there can be no peace, with such 
similarity there can be no pleasure. Our reason- 
ings, though often formed upon diflcrent ; views, 
terminate generally in the same conclusion. Our 
thoughtB,like rivulets issuing from distant springs, 
are each impregnated in its course with various 
mixtures, and tinged by infusions unknown to the 
other, yet at last easily unite into one stream, and 
purify themselves by the gentle effervescence of 
contrary qualities. 

These benefits we receive in a greater degree as 
we converse without reserve, because we have no- 
thing to conceal. We have no debts to be paid by 
imperceptible deductions from avowed expences, 
no habits to be indulged by the private subser- 
viency of a favoured servant, no private interviews 
withueedy relations^ no intelligence Willi %'^\e^^'^c- 
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ed upon eacli other. We considered marriage as 
the most solemn league of perpetual friendship, a 
state from which artifice and concealment are to 
be banished for ever, and in which every act of 
dissimulation is a breach of faith. 

The impetuous vivacity of youth, and that ar- 
dour of desire, which the first sight of pleasure 
naturally produces, have long ceased to hurry us 
into irregularity and vehemence ; and experience 
has shewn us, that few gratifications are too valu- 
able to be sacrificed to complaisance. We havQ 
thought it convenient to rest from the fatigue of 
])leasure, and now only continue that course of 
life into which we had before entered, confirmed 
in our choice by mutual approbation, supported 
in our resolution by mutual encouragement, and 
assisted in our efforts by mutual exhortation. 

Such, Mr. Rambler, is our prospect of life — a 
prospect which, as it is beheld with more atten- 
tion, seems to open more extensive happiness, and 
spreads by degrees into the boundless regions of 
eternity. But if all our prudence has been vain, 
and we are doomed to give one instance more of 
the uncertainty of human discernment, we shall 
comfort ourselves amfdst o^r disappointments, that 
we werQ, not betrayed but by such delusions ai 
caution could not escape, since we sought happi* 
Ticss only in the arms of virtue. We are, 

SIR, 

Your humble Servants, 

KYM£N;EV9, 
TRANQUILLA. 
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Nn68. SATURDAY, OCTOBER 26, 1751. 



Front prima multos, raramens InielUgit 
^od inter iore coneUdit cura angulo, 

FHAEDRUS. 

The tinsel glitter, and the specious mien. 
Delude the most; few pry behind the scene, 



It has been observed by BoUeau, that ** a mean 
'^ or common thought expressed in pompous dic- 
** tion, generally pleases more than a new or no- 
** ble sentiment delivered in low and vulgar lan- 
** guage ) because the number is greater of those 
** whom custom has enabled to judge of words, 
** than whom study has qualified to examine 
" things." 

This solution might satisfy, if such only were 
offended with meanness of expression as are unable 
to distinguish propriety of thought, and to separate 
propositions or images from the vehicles by which 
they are conveyed to the understanding. But 
this kind of disgust is by no means confined to the 
ignorant or superficial ; it operates uniformly and 
universally upon readers of all classes ; every man, 
however profouud or abstracted, perceives himself 
irresistibly alienated by low terms ; they who 
profess the most zealous adherence to \.t>3L\i\ ^x^ 
forced to admit that she owes patt o£ Wt Avaxtaa 
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to her ornaments ; and loses much of her power 
over the soul, when she appear^ disgraced by a 
dress uncouth or ill-adjusted. 

Wt are all offended by low terms, but are not 
disgusted alike by the same compositions, because 
we do not all agree to censure the same terms as 
low. No word is naturally or intrinsically meaner 
than another ; our opinion therefore of words, at 
of other things arbitrary and capriciously establish- 
ed, depends wholly upon accident and custom. 
The cottager thinks those apartments splendid 
and spacious, which an inhabitant of palaces will 
despise for their inelegance ; and to him who has 
passed most of his hours with the delicate and po- 
lite, many expressions will seem sordid, which an- 
other, equally acute, may hear without offence ; 
but a mean term never fails to displease him to 
whom it appears mean, as poverty is certainly and 
i ivariably despised, though he who is poor in the 
eyes of some, may by others be envied for his 
wealth. 

Words become low by the occasions to which 
they are applied, or the general character of them 
wlio use them ; and the disgust which they pro- 
duco, arises from th€ revival of those images with 
which they are commonly united. Thus if, in the 
most solemn discourse, a phrase happens to occur 
which has been successfully employed in some 
ludicrous narrative, the gravest auditor finds it 
diificult to refrain from laughter, when they who 
are not prepossessed by the same accidental associa- 
tion arc utterly unable to guess the reason of his 
merriment. Words which convey ideas of dignity 
w one age, are banished from ele^'a.tit "wtvuu^ qt 
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x>nyer8ation in another^ because they are in time 
lebased by vulgar mouths, and can be no longer 
leard without the involuntary recollection of un- 
^leasing 'images. 

When Macbeth is confirming himself in the 
lorrid purpose of stabbing his king, he breaks 
)at amidst his emotions into a wish natural to a 
aurderer. 



•Come, thick night ! 



And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell, 
That my keen knife see not the wound it makes ; 
Mot Heaven peep through the blanket of the dark, 
To cry. Hold, hold ! , 

to this passage is exerted all thd force of poetry, 
:hat force which calls new powers into being, 
Rrhich embodies sentiment, and animates matter ; 
jret perhaps scarce any man now peruses it without 
lome disturbance of his attention from the coun- 
beraction of the words to the ideas. What can be 
more dreadful than to implore the presence of 
sigfaty invested not in common obscurity but in 
the smoke of hell? Yet the efiEcacy of this in- 
rocation is destroyed by the insertion of an epithet 
DOW seldom heard but in the stable, and dun night 
may come or go without any other notice than 
ocQtempt. 

If We start into raptures when some hero of the 
Iliad tells us that hfu ftm9tl»tt his lance rages 
with eagerness to destroy ; if we are alarmed at 
the terror of the soldiers commanded by Caesar, to 
hew down the sacred grove, who dreaded, says 
Lucan, lest the ax mi^ at (he wk t'^oxiX^^^ X^^^s^fi^ 
tipofi the stnkcr. 
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Si robe ra sacra ferirentt 
In sua credebant redituras membra secures ; 

None dares with impious steel the g^ve to rend^ 
Lest on himself the de5tin*d stroke descend; 

we cannot surely but sympatHise with the horrors 
of a wretch about to murder his master, his friea^ 
his benefactor, who suspects that the weapon will 
tefuse its office, and start back from the breast 
which he is preparing to violate. Yet this senti- 
ment is weakened by the name of an instrument 
used by butchers and cooks in the meanest employ- 
ments ; we do not immediately conceive that any 
crime of importance is to be committed with a 
knife ; or who does not, at last, from the long 
habit of connecting a knife with sordid offices feel 
aversion rather than tenor? 

Macbeth proceeds to wish, in the madness of 
guilt that the inspection of heaven may be inter- 
cepted, and that he may, in the involutions of in- 
fernal darkness, escape the eye of providence. 
This is the utmost extravagance of determined 
wickedness ; yet this is so debased by two unfor- 
tunate words, that while I endeavour to impress 
on my reader the energy of the sentiment, I can 
scarce check my risibility, when the expression 
forces itself upon my miiid ; for who, without some 
relaxation of his gravity, can hear of the avengers 
of guilt peeping through a blanket ? 

These impeitections of diction are less obvious 

to the reader, as he is less acquainted with common 

V8age$i thcjarc therefore yrhoUy imperceptible 
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to a foreigner, who learns our language from 
books, and will strike a solitary academick less 
forcibly than a modish lady. 

Among the numerous requisites that must con- 
cur to complete an author, few are of more impor- 
tance than an early entrance into the living world. 
The seeds of knowledge may be planted in soli- 
tude, but must be cultivated in publick. Argu- 
mentation may be taught in colleges, rnJ theories 
formed in retirement ; but the artifice of embellish- 
ment, and the powers of attraction, can be gained 
only by general converse. 

An acquaintance with prevailing customs and fa- 
ihionable elegance is necessrry likew^ise for other 
purposes. The injury that grand imagery suffers 
nom unsuitable language, personal merit may fear 
from rudeness and indelicacy. When the success 
of ^neas depended on the favour of the queen 
upon whose coasts he was driven, his celestial pro- 
tectress thought him not sufficiently secured against 
rejection by his piety or bravery, but decorated 
him for the interview with preternatural beauty. 
Whoever 'desh^s, fof his writings or himself, what 
none can reasonably contemn, the favour of man- 
kinds must add grace to strength, and make his 
thoughts agreeable as well as useful. Many com- 
plain of neglect who never tried to attract regard. 
It cannot be expected that the patrons of science 
or viitue should be solicitous to discover excellen- 
ciesy which they who possess them shade and dis- 
guise. ' Few have abilities so much needed by the 
re8t of the world as to be caressed on their own 
terms ; and he that will not condQ&ceiv^ \.o x^^orre^- 

VoL. IV. G 
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mend himself by external embellishments, must 
submit to the fate of Just sentiment meanly ex- 
pressed, and be ridiculed and forgotten before he 
is understood. 



N^* 169. TUESDAY, OCTOBER 29, 1751. 



Nee pluieutn cadit, nee demorso* sapit ungues^ 

PER8IU8. 

No ^lood from bitten naib those poems drew ; 
But cbum*d> like spittle, from the lips they flew. 

SRYDEN. 

Natural historians assert, that whatever if 
formed for long duration arrives slowly to its ma- 
turity. Thus the firmest timber is of tard| 
growth, and animals generally exceed each otha 
in longevity, in proportion to the time between 
their conception and their birth. 

The same observation may be extended to tin 
offspring of the mind. Hasty compositions, how< 
ever they please at first by flowery luxuriance, an^ 
spread in the sunshine of temporary favour, cai 
seldom endure the change of seasons, but perish at 
the first blast of criticism, or frost of neglect. 
When Apelles was reproached with the paucity 
of his productions, and the incessant attentioi 
with which he retouched his pieces, he conde 
scended to make no other answer, than that hi 
jjainted for perpetuityv 
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No vanity can more justly incur contempt and 
indignation than that which boasts of negligence 
and hurry. For who can bear with patience 
the writer who claims such superiority to the rest 
of his species, as to imagine that mankind arc at 
leisure for attention to his extemporary sallies, and 
that posterity will reposite his casual effusions 
among the treasures of ancient wisdom ? 

Men have sometimesappearedof such transcen- 
dent abilities, that their slightest and most cursory 
performances excel ,all that labour and study can 
enable meaner intellects to compose ; as there are 
regions of which the spontaneous products cannot 
be equalled in other soils by care and culture. 
But it is no less dangerous for any man to place 
himself in this rank of understanding, and fancy 
that he is born to be illustrious without labour, 
than to omit the cares of husbandry, and expect 
from bis groimd the blossoms of Arabia. 

The greatest part of those who congratulate 
themselves upon their intellectual dignity, and 
usurp the privileges of genius, are men whom 
only themselves would ever have marked out as 
enriched by uncommon liberalities of nature, or 
entitled to veneration and immortality on easy 
tenns. This ardour of confidence is usually found 
among those who, having not enlarged their no- 
tions by books or conversation, are persuaded, by 
the partiality which we all feel in our own favour 
that they have reached the summit of excellence, 
because they discover none higher than themselves ; 
and who acquiesce in the first thoughts that oec^ax^ 
because their scantiness of knowledge ^Xlovf^ \!tv^T£v 
little choice, and the narrowness o£ tW\x n\^v?^ 



m 



affords them no glimpse of perfection 
sublime id^a which human tDduGtry has 
first ages been vanliy toiling to approach 
see a Utile, and believe that there is no 
yond their sphere cf visioni aa the Pal 
Spain, who inhabited a amall valley, cone 
surrounding mountains to be the bouo 
the ivorld._ In proportion as perfection 
distinctly conceived, the pleasure of contc 
our own performances willbeleseenpd ( it ir 
fore be observed, that they who most dese 
are often afraid to decide in favour of t 
performances j they know how mucliia s 
ing to their completion, and w?it with an 
terror the determination of the publick, 
ivfry one the, says Tully, but never tatiij 
It has often been inquired, why, notw 
ing the advances of later ages in science, 
assistance which the infusion of so many i 
has given us, we still fall below the ancie 
art of composition. Some part of theii 
rity may be justly ascribed to the gracCi 
language, fiom which the most poUshe 
present European tongues are nothing u 
barbarous degenerations. Some advant 
might gain merely by priority, which pu 
possession of the most natural sentiment* 
us nothing but servile repetition or foi 
ceits. But the greater part of their pn 
to have been the just reward of modest 
bonr. Their sense of human weakness 
them commonly to one study, which thi 
iedge of the exent of every science enga| 
to prosecute with indefatigabVc SvVi^ctiw 
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Among the writers of antiquity, I remembe ^ 
Bone except Statins who ventures to mention th® 
speedy production of his writings, either as an ex- 
tenuation of his faults, or a proof of his facility. 
Nor did Statius, when he considered himself as a 
candidate for lasting reputation, think a closer at- 
tention unnecessary, but amidst all his pride and 
bdigence, the two great hasteners of modern 
poems, employed twelve years upon the Thebaid, 
and thinks his claim to renown proportionate to 
his labour. 

Thebau, multa eruciata lima, 
Temtatf audacifide, Mantuan^ 
Gaudiafamx, 

PoUahM with endless toll, my lays 
At length aspire to Mantuan praises 

Ovid indeed apologizes in his banishment fof thft 
imperfection of his letters, but mentions his want 
of leisure to polish them as an addition to his ca- 
kunities ; an4 was so far from imagining revisals 
aod corrections unnecessary, that at his departure 
from Rome, he threw his Metamorphoses into the 
fire, lest he should be disgraced by a book which 
he could not hope to finish. 

It seems not often to have happened, that the 
same writer aspired to reputation in verse and 
prose ; and of those few that attemped such di- 
versity of excellence, I know not that even one 
succeeded. Contrary characters they never ima- 
gined a single mind able to support, and therefore 
no man is recorded to have undertikeii mox^^^^ 
oaekind ofdnmatick poetry. 

G 3 
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What they had written they did not venture in 
their first fondness to thrust into the world, but 
considering the impropriety of sending forth indon- 
siderately that which cannot be recalled^ deferred 
the pubHcation, if not nine years, according to 
the direction of Horace, yet till their fancy was 
cooled after the raptures of invention, and the 
glare of novelty had ceased to dazzle the judg- 
ment. 

There were in those days no weekly or diurnal 
writers ; multa diesi l^ muUa liiuroy much time and 
many rasures, were considered as indispensable re- 
quisites ; and that no other method of attaining 
lasting praise has been yet discovered, may be con- 
jectured from the blotted manuscripts of Milton 
now remaining, and from the tardy emission of 
Pope's compositions, delayed more than once till 
the incidents to which they alluded were forgot- 
ten, till his enemies were secure from his satire, 
and what to an honest mind must be more painful, 
his friends were deaf to his encomiums. 

To him whose eagerness of praise hurries his 
productions soon into the light, many imperfec- 
tions are unavoidable, even where the mind fur- 
nishes the materials, as wel^ as regulates their dis- 
position, and nothing depenidp upon search or in- 
formation. Delay opons new veins of thought, 
the subject dismissed for a time appears with a 
new train of dependent images, the accidents of 
reading or conversation supply new ornaments or 
allusions, or mere intermission of the fatigue of 
thinking enables the mind to collect new force 
and make new excursions. But all those bene- 
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fits come too late for him, who, when he was 
weary with labour, snatched at the recompence, 
and gave his work to his friends and his enemies, as 
soon as impatience and pride persuaded him to 
conclude it. 

One of the most pernicious effects of haste, is 
obscurity. He that teems with a quick succes- 
sion of ideas, and perceives how one sentiment 
produces another, easily believes that he can clear- 
ly express what he so strongly comprehends ; he 
seldom suspects his thoughts of embarrassment^ 
while he preserves in his own memory the series 
of connection, or his diction of ambiguity, while 
only one sense is present to his mind. Yet if he 
has been employed on an abstruse or complicated ar- 
gument* he will find, when he has a while with- 
drawn his mind, and returns as a new reader to 
his work, that he has only a conjectural glimpse 
of his own meaning, and that to explain it to 
those whom he desires to instruct, be must open 
his sentiments, disentangle his method, and alter 
his arrangement. 

Authors and lovers always suffer some infatua- 
tiouy from which only absence can set them free ; 
and every man ought to restore himself to the full 
exercise of his judgment, before he does that 
which he cannot do improperly, without injuring 
his honour and his quiet • 
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N* 170, SATURDAY, NOV. 2, 



Confiteor ; si quid prodest delicta faterL 

OVI 

I grant the charge $ forgive the bxh confc 

X AM one of t)i08e beings, from wh( 
that melt at the tight of all other miser 
meritorious to withhold relief ; one whi 
gour of virtuous indignation dooms to si 
out complaint, and perish without re^ 
whom I myself have formerly insulted, in 
of reputation and security of innocence. 
I am of a good family, but my father 
dcned with more children than he could 
support. A wealthy relation, as he trav 
London tohis country-seat, condescendin 
him a visit, was touched with compass 
narrow fortune, and resolved to ease hii 
af his charge, by taking the care of a c 
himself. Distress on one side, and ambit 
other, were too powerful for parental 
and the little fEunily passed in review be 
that he might make his choice. I wa: 
years old, and without knowing for whs 
I was called to my great cousin, endea 
recommend myself by my best courtesy, 
my prettiest song, told the last story t 
read, and so much endeared m^^^M \y^ 
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cence, that he declared his resolution to adopt me^ 
and to educate me with his own daughters. 

My parents felt the common struggles at the 
thought of parting, and " some natural tears they 
drop'd, but wip'd them soon". They considered, not 
without that false estimation of the value of wealth 
which poverty long- continued al^vays produces, 
that I was raised to higher rank than they could 
bequeath. My mother sold some of her orna- 
ments to dress me in such a manner as might secure 
me from contempt at my first arrival ; and when 
ifae dismissed me, pressed me to her bosom with an 
embrace that I still feel, gave me some precepts 
of piety, which, however neglected, I have not 
forgotten, and uttered prayers for my final happi- 
ness, of which I have not yet ceased to hope that 
they will at last be granted. 

My sisters envied my new finery, and seemed not 
much to regret our separation ; my father con- 
ducted me to the stage-coach with a kind of cheer- 
ful tenderness ; and in a very short time, I was 
transported to splendid apartments and a luxurious 
table, and grew familiar to show, noise and gaiety. 
1 n three years my mother died, having implored 
a blessing on her family with her last breath. I 
had little opportunity to indulge a sorrow which 
there was none to partake with me, and therefore 
soon ceased to reflect much upon my loss. My 
father turned all his care upon his other children, 
whom some fortunate adventures and unexpected 
legacies enabled him, when he died four years af- 
ter my mother, to leave in a condition above their 
expectations. 
I should have shared the increase o£ Via lotViixv^> 
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and had once a portion assigned me in his will ; 
but my cousin assuring him that all care for me 
was needless, since he had resolved to place me 
happily in the world, directed him to divide my 
part amongst my sisters. 

Thus I was thrown upon dependance without 
resource. Being now at an age in which young 
women are initiated into company, I was no longer 
to he supported in my former character, but at 
considerable expence ; so that partly, lest I should 
waste money, and partly lest my appearance might 
draw too many compliments and assiduities, I was 
insensibly degraded from my equality, and enjoyed 
few privileges above the head servant, but that of 
receiving no wages. 

I felt ev^ry indignity, but knew that resentment 
would precipitate myML I therefore endeavour- 
ed to continue my importance by little services 
and active officiousness, and for a time preserved 
myself from neglect, by withdrawing aU pretences 
to competition, and studying to please rather than 
to shine. But my interest, notwithstanding this 
expedient, hourly declined, and my cousin's fa- 
vourite maid began to exchange repartees with 
me, and consult me about the alterations of a cast 
gown. 

I was now completely depressed ; and though I 
' had seen mankind enough to know the necessity of 
outward cheerfulness, I often withdrew to my 
chamber to vent my grief, or turn my condition 
in my mind, and examine by what means I might 
escape from perpetual mortifications. At last my 
schemes and sorrows were interrupted by a sudden 
change ofmj relatioa's behavioMc, vi\ko QXk<& ^>{ 
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took'an'^ccasionj when we were left together in a 
roomy to bid me suffer myself no longer to be in- 
sulted, but assume the place which he always in- 
tended me to hold in the family. He assured me 
that his wife's preference of her own daughters 
should never hurt me ; and accompanying his pro- 
fessions with a purse of gold, ordered me to be- 
speak a rich suit at the mercer's, and to apply pri- 
fately to him for money when I wanted it, and 
insmuate that my other friends supplied me, which 
he would take care to confirm. 

By this stratagem, which I did not then under- 
itand, he filled me with tenderness and gratitude, 
compelled me to repose on him as my only sup- 
port, and produced a necessity of private conver- 
sation* He often appointed interviews at the 
house of an acquaintance, and sometimes called on 
me with a coach, and carried me abroad. My' 
sense of his favour, and the desire of retaining it, 
disposed me to unhmited complaisance, andthoiigh 
I saw his kindness grow every day more fond, I 
did not su&r any suspicion to enter my thoughts. 
At last the wretch took advantage of the familia- 
rity which he enjoyed as my relation, and the sub- 
mission which he exacted as my benefactor, to . 
complete the ruin of an orphan, whom his own 
promises had made indigent, whom his indulgence 
had melted, and his authority subdued. 

I know not why it should afford subject of exul- 
tation, to overpower an any terms the resolution, 
€3T surprise the caution of a girl ; but of all the 
boasters that deck themselves in the spoils of in- 
nocence and beauty, they surely \ka\e \^^ V-asx. 
pretenijoas to triumph, who aubnul \.o ^"^'^ ^^^. 
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success to some casual influence. They neither 
employ the graces of fanc^ nor the force of un* 
derstanding in theif attempts ; they cannot please 
their vanity with the art of their approaches, the 
delicacy of their adulations, the elegance of their 
address, or the efficacy of their eloquence ; nor 
applaud themselves as possessed of any qualities by 
which affection is attracted. They, surmount no 
obstacles, they defeat no rivals, but attack only 
those who cannot resist, and are often content to 
possess the body, without any solicitude to gain 
the heart. 

Many of these despicable wretches does my pre- 
sent acquaintance with infamy and wickedness en- 
able me to number among the heroes of debauche- 
ry ; reptiles whom their own servants would have 
despised, had they not been their servants, and with 
whom beggary would have disdained intercourse, 
had she not been allured by hopes of relief. Many 
of the beings who are now rioting in taverns, or 
shivering in the streets, have been corrupted, not 
by arts of gallantry which stole giadually upon the 
affections, and laid prudence asleep, but by the 
fear of losing benefits which were never intended, 
or of incurring resentment which they could not 
escape : some have been frighted by mastersj and 
some awed by guardians into ruin. 

Our crime had its usual consequence, and he 
soon perceived that I could not long continue in 
his family. I was distracted at the thought of the 
reproach which I now believed inevitable. He 
comforted me with hopes of eluding all discovery, 
and often upbraided me with the anxiety, which, 
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bu^ at last mingled his assurances of protection and 
maintenance with menaces of total desertion, if, in 
the moments of perturbation, I should suffer his 
secret to escape, or endeavour to throw on him 
any part of my infamy. 

Thus passed the dismal hours, till my retreat 

could no longer be delayed. Jt was pretended, 

.that my relations had sent for me to a distant 

county, and I entered upon a state which shall be 

described in my next letter. 

I am» Sir, &c. 

MISELLA. 
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Tcsdet cmli convexa tuerit 

yiRG. 

Dark is the sun, and loathsome is the day. 

TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR9 ^ 

Ml SELLA now sits down to continue her narra- 
tive. I am convinced that nothing would more 
powerfully preserve youth from irregularity, or 
guard inexperience from seduction, than a just de- 
fci^iption of the condition into which the wanton 
plunges herself, and therefore hope that my letter 
may* be a suiScient antidote to my e'x.arcv^^. 
Jiftcr the detraction, hesiiaV\ot\> ;xw^ ^^^-^^"^ 
Vol. IV. H 
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which the tnnidity of guilt naturally proc 
was removed to lodgings in a distant par 
town^ under one of the characters comn 
Bumed upon such occasions. Here^ betn 
circumstances condemned to soHtude, I pas 
of my hours in bitterness and anguish. 1 
versation of the people ,with whom I ws 
was not at all capable of engaging my a 
or dispossessing the reigning ideas. Tb 
which I carried to my retreat were 
'heightened my abhorrence, of myself ; f< 
not so &r abandoned as to sink volunta 
corruption, or endeavour to conceal from 
mind the enormity of my crime. 

My relation remitted none of his fondi 
Visited me so often, that I was sometimes a 
his assiduity should expose him to suspicion 
ever he came he found me weeping, and w 
fore less delightfully entertained than he e 
After frequent expostulations upon the t 
ablcness of my sorrow, and innumerable ] 
tions of everlasting regard, he at last four 
was more affected with the loss of niy ii 
shan the danger of my fame, and that he n 
be disturbed by my remorse, began to lull 
science with the opiates of irreligion. I: 
ments were axxth as my course of Hfe has 
posed me often to the necessity of hearing 
empty, and fallacious ; yet they at first coi 
me by their novelty, fiUed me with doubt 
plexity, and interrupted that peace which 
to feel from the sincerity of my repentan 
out substituting any other support. I ] 
ivbjk to his impious g;ab\Ae I Wv\\%\tA> 
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erpowered bv natural reason and early edu<« 
and the convictions which this new attempt 
e of his baseness completed my abhorrence, 
heard of barbarians, who» when tempests 
[lips upon their coast, decoy them to the 
:hat they.may plunder their lading, and have 
thought that wretches, thus merciless in 
cpredations, ought to be destroyed by a 
insurrection of all social beings ; yet how 
^this guilt to the crime of him, who, in the 
ins of remorse cuts away the anchor of piety, 
en he has drawn aside credulity from the 
3f virtue, hides the light of heaven which 
iirect her to return ! I had hitherto con« 
him as a man equally betrayed with myself 
concurrence of appetite and opportunity ; 
low saw with horror that he was contriving 
letuate his gratification, and was desirous to 
:o his purpose by complete and radical cor* 

»cape, however, was not yet in my power. 
I support theexpenced of my condition, only 
continuance of his favour. He provided all 
18 necessary, and, in a few weeks, congra* 

me upon my escape from the danger which 
. both expected with so much anxiety* I 
igan to remind him of his promise to restore 
b my fame uninjured to the world. He pro- 
ne in general terms, that nothing should be 
g which his power could add to my happi- 
>ut forbore to release me from my connne- 

I knew how much my reception in the 
dep^ded upon my speedy returiv> ^tvd vi^.^ 
re outrageously impatient of Va» ^^'^^^k 
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which I now preceived to be only artifices of lewd- 
ness. He told me, at last, with an appearance of 
sorrow, that all hopes of restoration to my former 
state were for ever precluded ; that chance had 
discovered my secret, and malice divulged it ; and 
that nothing now remained, but to seek a retreat 
more private, where curiosity or hatred could ne- 
ver find us. 

The rage, anguish, and resentment which I felt 
at this account, are not to be expressed. I was in 

' 80 much dread of reproach and infuny, which he 
represented as pursuing me with full cry, that I 
yielded myself implicitly to his dispos^, and was 
removed, with a thousand studied precautions, 
through by-ways and dark passages, to another 
house, where I harassed him with perpetual soli- 
citations for a small annuity, that might enable me 
to live in the country in obscurity and innocence. 
This demand he at first evaded with ardent pro- 
fessions, but in time appeared offended at my im- 
portunity and distrust ; and having one day endea- 
voured to sopth me with uncommon expressions of 
tenderness, when he found my discontent immove- 
able, left me with some inarticulate murmurs of 
anger. I was pleased that he was at last roused to 
sensibility, and expecting that at his next visit he 
would comply with my request, lived with great 
tranquillity upon the money in my hand, and was 
so much pleased with the pause of persecution, that 
1 did not reflect how much his absence had exceed* 
ed the usual intervals, till I was alarmed with the 
danger of wanting subsistence. ' I^then suddenly 
contracted my expences, but was unwilling to'sup* 

pJicate for assistance. "Nccemt^* Wuc^er^ aooA 
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overcome my ixlodesty or my pride, and I applied 
to him by a letter, but had no answer. I writ in 
ttnns more pressing, but without effect. I then 
sent an agent to inquire after him, who informed 
me 9 that he had quitted his house, and was gone 
with his family to reside for some time upon his 
estate in Ireland. 

However shocked at this abrupt departure, I 
was yet unwilling to believe that he could wholly 
abandon mc ; and therefore, by the sale of my 
clothes, I supported myself, expecting that every 
post would bring me relief. Thus I passed seven 
months between hope and dejection, in a gradual 
approach to poverty and distress, emaciated with 
discontent, and bewildered with uncertainty. At 
lasty my landlady, after many hints of the necessity 
of a new lover, took the opportunity of my absence 
to search my boxes, and missing someof my apparel, 
seized the remainder for rent, and led me to the 
door. 

To remonstrate against legal cruelty was vain ; 
to supplicate obdurate bruts^ty was hopeless. I 
went away I knew not whither, and wandered 
about without any settled purpose, unacquainted 
with the usual expedients of misery, unqualified for 
laborious * offices, afraid to meet an eye that had 
leen me before', and hopeless of relief from those 
who were strangers to my former condition. Night 
came on in the midst of my distraction, and I still 
continued to wander till the menaces of the watch 
obliged me to shelter myself in a covered passage. 

Next day, 1 procured a lodging in the backward 
garret of a mean house, and employed m>f WdXaA^ 
to inquire for a flervice. My ap^\\c2XviT» ^«^^ 

H 5 
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generally rejected for want jof a character. At 
length I \V2LS received at a draper's ; but when it 
was known to my mistress that I had only one 
gown, and that of silk, she was of opinion that I 
looked like a thief, and without warning hurried 
me away. I then tried to support myself by my 
needle ; and, by my landlady's recommendation, 
obtained a little work from a shop, and for three 
weeks lived without repining ; but when my punc- 
tuality had gained me so much reputation, that I 
was trusted to make up a head of some value, one 
of my fellow-lodgers stole the- lace, and I waso- 
bliged to fly from a prosecution.. 

Thus driven again into the streets, I lived upon 
the least that could support me, and at night ac- 
commodated myself under pent-houses as well as 1 
could. At length I became absolutely pennyless ; 
and having strolled all day without sustenance,'wa» 
at the close of evening accosted by an elderly man, 
with an invitation to a tavern. I refused him with 
hesitation ; he seized me by the hand, and dret^ 
me into a neighbouring house, where, when he saw 
my face pale with hunger, and my eyes swelling 
with tears, he spurned me from him, and bade nic 
cant and whine in some other place, — he for hi 
part would take care of his pockets. 

I still continued to stand in the way, having 
scarcely strength to walk further, when another 
soon addressed me in the same manner. "Wnenhc 
saw the same tokens of calamity, he considered thst 
I might be obtained at a cheap rate, and therefore 
quickly made overtures, which I had no longer 
fiimness to reject. By this man I was maintained 
four montlis in neuurioua v:\eVe^\vea&* ^\A ^^«.^ 
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abandoned to my former condition, from wliich I 
was delivered by another keeper. 

In this abject state I have now passed four years, 
the drudge of extortion, and the sport of drunken- 
ness ; sometimes the property of one man, and 
sometimes the common prey of accidental lewdness; 
at one time tricked up for sale by the mistress of 
a brothel, at another begging in the streets to be 
relieved from hunger by wickedness ; without any 
hope in the day but of finding some vvhom folly or 
excess may expose to my allurements, and without 
any reflections at night, but such as guilt and ter- 
ror impress upon me. 

If those who pass their days in plenty and secu- 
rity, could visit for an hour the dismal receptacles 
to which thcs prostitute retires from her nocturnal 
excursions, and see the wretches that lie crowd- 
ed together, mad with intemperance, ghastly with 
famine, nauseous with filth, and noisome with dis- 
ease ; it would not be ea?y for any degree of ab- 
horrence to harden them against compassion, or to 
repress the desire which they must immediately 
feel, to rescue such numbers of human beings from 
a state so dreadful. 

It is said that in France they annually evacuate 
their streets, and ship their prostitutes and vaga- 
bonds to their colonies. If the women that infest 
this city had the same oppctrtunity to escape from 
their miseries, I believe very little force would be 
necessary ; for who among them can dread any 
change ? Many of us indeed are wholly unqualifi- 
ed for any but the most servile employments, and 
those perhaps would require the care o^^.tcvai^^X.vax^ 
to hinder them from following the sam^ -^^z^c'cvc^'s^ 
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in another countvy ; but others are only 
by infamy from reformation, and would 
delivered on any terms from the nceessit 
and the tyranny of chance. No place 
puloUB city can afford opportunities for { 
titution ; and where the eye of justice can 
individuals, those who cannot be made ) 
be restrained from mischief. Tor my part 
Midi at the privilege of banishment, and ■ 
self happy in any region that should ri 
once again to honesty and peace. 

I am. Sir, tec. 
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Si /una lotuplei ; lionjuf ripenie pot, 



PriBCUS, jou'to ofwn atk'd me hoT 
Shunid iite %t once both wealth ai 
What soul his futuro conduct can 
Tell me nliac sort of lian jou wou 



NoTH iNG has been longer observe 
that a change of fortune causes a changi 
nera ; and that it is difficult to conjecti 
the conduct of him whom we see m^\t 
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tion ;- how I would act if wealth and power were 
put into my hands. But it is generally agreed, 
thatTew men are madel>etter by affluence orexalta- 
tion ; and that the powers of the mind, when they 
are unbounded andexpanded by the sun-shine of 
felicity, more frequently luxuriate into follies, than 
blossom into goodness. 

Many observations have concurred to establish 
thisopinion-, and it is not likely soon to become ob* 
wletc, for want of new occasions to revive it. The 
greater part of mankind are corrupt in every con- 
dition, and differ in high and low stations, only 
Mthey have more or fewer opportunities of gratify- 
ing their desires, or as they are more or less 
retrained by human censures. Many vitiate their - 
principles in the acquisition of riches; and who can 
wonder that what is gained by fraud and extortion 
is enjoyed with tyranny and excess ? 

Yet I am willing to believe that the depravation 
of the mind by external advantages, though certain- 
ly not uncommon, yet approaches not so nearly to 
Universality, as some have asserted in the bitterness 
of resentment, or heat of declamation. 

Whoever rises above those who once pleased 
themselves with equality, will have many male- 
volent gazers at his eminence. To gain sooner 
than others that which all pursue with the same 
ardour, and to which all imagine themselves en- 
titled, will for ever be a crime. When those who 
started with us in the race of life leave us so far 
behind, that we have little hope to overtake them, 
we revenge our disappointment by remarks on the 
arts of supplantation by which they gained the ad- 
Tantag^/ or on the folly and arrogatvce vi\\)a."w\vvOcw 
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they possess it. Of them whose rise we could not 
hindnT) we solace ourselves by prognosticating^ the 
felL 

It is impossible for human purity not to betray 
to an eye^thus sharpened by malignity, some stains 
which lay unconcesded and unregardedy while none 
thought it their interest to discover them ; nor can 
the most circumspect attention, or steady rectitude, 
escape blame frojn censors who have no inclination 
to approve. Riches, therefore, perhaps do not so 
often produce crimes as incite accusers* 

The common charge agunst those who rise above 
their original condition, is that of pride. It is 
certain that success naturally confirms u» in a 
favourable opinion of our own abilities. Scarce 
any man is willing to allot to accident, friendship, 
and a thousand causes which concur in every event 
without human contrivance or interposition, the 
part which they may justly claim in his advance- 
meiit. We rate ourselves by our fortune rather than 
our virtues, and exorbitant claims are soon produced 
by imaginary merit. But captiousness and jealousy 
are likewise easily offended, and to him who studi- 
ously looks for an affront^ every mode of behaviour 
will supply it ; freedom will be rudeness, athd re- 
serve sullenness ; mirth wiU be negligence, and 
seriousness formality ; when he is received with 
ceremony, distance and respect are inculcated ; if 
he is treated with familiarity^ he cbndudes himself 
insulted by condescensions. 

It must however be confessed, that as all suddea 
changes are dangerous, a quick transition from 
poverty to abundance can seldom be made with 
safetjr. He that ha^' long lived within sight of 
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pleasures which he could not reach^will need more 
than common moderation, not to lose his reason 
in unbounded riot when they are first put into his 
power. 

Every possession is endeared by novelty ; every 
gratification is exaggerated by desire. It is dif- 
ficult not to estimate what is lately gained above its 
real value ; it is not impossible not to annex greater 
luippiness to that condition from which we are un-* 
willingly excluded, than nature has quahfied us to 
obtain. For this reason the remote inheritor of 
in unexpected fortune may be generally distin-* 
gaisbed from those who are enriched in the com- 
mon course of lineal descent, by his greater haste 
to enjoy his wealth, by the finery of his dress, the 
pomp of his equipage, the splendour of liis furni- 
ture, and the luxury of his table. 

A thousand things which familiarity discovers 
to be of little value, have power for a time to 
seize the imagination. A Virginian king, when 
the Europeans had fixed a lock on his door, was 
so delighted to find his subjects admitted or ex- 
cluded with such facility, that it was from morning 
to evening his whole employment to turn the key. 
We, among whom locks and keys have been 
longer in use, are inclined to laugh at the Ameri" 
can amusement ; yet I doubt whether this paper 
will have a single reader that may not apply the 
story to himself, and recollect some hours of his 
life in which he has been equally overpowered by 
the transitory charms of trifling novelty. 

Some indulgence is due to him whom a ha^^y 
gale of fortune has suddenly ti^nspotte^Volo xv^^ 
''^'gions, where ooaccuftomedlustxe daxiXe^ Vv^ ^^^^ 
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and untasted delicacies solicit his appeti 
him not be considered as lost in hopeless 
racy-y though he for a while forgets tl 
due to othersy to indulge the contemp 
himself, and in the extravagance of his 
tures expects that his eye should regulate 
tions of all who approach him, and his oj 
received as decisive and oraculous. His 
tion will give way to time f the madness c 
fume imperceptibly away ; the sense of ] 
fiGiency will soon return ; he will remen 
the co-operation of others is necessary to 
piness, and learn to conciliate his regards 
procal beneficence. 

There is at least one consideration wliii 
to alleviate om* censures of the powerfnl 
To imagine them chargeable with all the 
folly of their own actions, is to be very '. 
quainted with the world. 

Deb^ absolu pwvotr vous ignores lyvresse^ 
J£t du lachefiateur la 'vojx encbanteresse. 

Thou hast not known the giddy whirls of f: 
Kor servile flatteries which enchant the gre 

MISS A 

He that can do much good or harm, 
find many whom ambition or cowardice v^ 
to be sincere. While we live upon a level 
rest of mankind, we are reminded of our 
the admonitions of friends and reproaches 
mies ; but men who stand in the highest 
society seldom hear of their faults : if b^ 
cJdent an opprobrioua cWrvout i^^Oc^.^^ \! 
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kttery is always at hand to pour in her opiates, 
:o quiet conviction, and obtund remorse. 

Favour is seldom gained but by conformity in 
wee. Virtue can stand without assistance, and 
considers herself as very little obliged to counte- 
nance and approbation ; but vice, spiritless and 
timorous, seeks the shelter of crowds, and support 
of confederacy. The sycophant, therefore neglects 
the good qualities of his patron, and employs all 
his art on his weaknesses and folHes, regales his 
reigning vanity, or stimulates his prevalent de- 
sires. 

Virtue is sufficiently difficult with any circum- 
stances ; but the difficulty is increased when re- 
proof and advice are frighted away. In common 
life, reason and conscience have only the appetites 
and passions to encountei ; but in higher stations, 
they must oppose artifice and adulation. He there- 
fore that yields to such temptations, cannot give 
those who look upon his miscarriage much reason 
for exultation, since few can justly presume, that 
from the same snare they should have been able to 
escape. 
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iMW jay tdbsre virttte Mop* nd vice Wigins. ' 

■ 

As >miiy jwtioii or postun^ Iffdg continiiedL wi 
distort and disfigure the limbsy so the imiidSUj 
wise 18 cnppM ^aad contracted by perpetual if 
plicatioii to the same ecft of ideas* It is easy ^ 
guess the trade of an artizaa by his kneesi hi 
j^ogersy or his shoulder^ ; and there are few amdoi 
men of the more Uberal professions, %vhose nm 
do not carry ^bcaiidof their caUiag, or wM 
4:onTenation does not quickly discover to lAl 
class of the commuaity they belong* 

These peculiarities ha«e been of gVesit use^ i 
the general hostility which every part of jnaidkip 
exercises against iht rest,* to furnish insiiUs as 
sarcasms. Every art -has its dialect uncouth ai 
iingk>ateful to all -whom custom has not recondh 
to Its sound, and which therefore becomes ridic 
lous by a flight misapplication or unnecessaiy. i 
petition. 

The general rq)roach with which ignorance t 
venges we snperoliousness of learning, is lliat 
pedantry ; a censure which every man inctuiSi /iN^ 
has at any time the misfortune to talk to those W 
cannot understand him, and by which the tt 
^est and timorous are sometiinss &l^hted fioin t 
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display of their acquisitions and the exertion of 
their powers. 

The name of a pedant is so formidable to young 
men when they first ssdly from their colleges, and 
is so liberally scattered by those who mean to boast 
their elegance of education, easiness of manners, 
and knowledge of the world, that it seems to re- 
quire particular consideration ; since, perhaps, if 
it were once understood, many a heart might be 
freed from painful apprehensions, and many a 
tongue delivered from restraint. 

Pedantry is the unseasonable ostentation oflear* 
ning. It may be discovered either in the choice 
of a subject, or in the nsanner of treating it. He 
is undoubtedly guilty of pedantry, who, when 
he has made himself master of some abstruse and 
uncultivated part of knowledge, obtrudes his re-> 
marks and discoveries upon those whom he believes 
unable to jodge of his proficiency, and from whom, 
as he cannot rear contradiction, he cannot proper- 
ly expect applause. 

To this error the student is sometimes betrayed 
by' the natural recurrence of the mind to its com- 
Qoaemployment, by the pleasure which every man 
tcceives from the recollection of plqasing images, 
and the desire of dwelling upon topicks on which 
he knows himself able to speak with justness. But 
because we are seldom so far prejudiced in favour 
of each other, as to search out for palhations, this 
&3ure of politeness is imputed always to vanity ; 
and the harmless collegiate, who perhaps intended 
ntertainment and instruction, or at worst oul^ 
■poke without sufficient reflection \x^ti X^ae ^'a.'* 
ncier ofhcaren, is censured as arrogatvt ot o^tt- 



m^ 



heaiing, and eager to extend his renoi 
tempt of the convenience of society ai 

AU' discourse of which others cann< 
it not only an irksome usurpation of tl 
TOted to pleasure and entertainment) 
never fail* to excite very keen resentmei 
lent asMrtian of tuperiority, and a tri 
less eDiightened understandings. Thi 
there/ore, not only heard with wearine 
lignity ; and those who conceive themsi 
ed by his knowledge, never fail to tel 
mony how injudiciously it was exerted 

.To .avoid t^iis dangerous reputatio 
aotnetime* divest themselves .with too - 
of their academical formality, and in t 
Tours to accommodate their 4)otions ant 
to common conceptions, talk rather o 
than of that which they understand, an 
' insipidity of sentiment and meanness of 

There prevails among men of letters 
that all appearance of science is part icul 
to women ; and that therefore, whoeve 
be well received in female assemblies, n 
himself by a total rejection of all that is 
tionnl, or important ; must consider a: 
criticism as perpetually interdicted ; 
all his attention to trifles, and all his e 
compliment. 

Students often form their notions of 
genenitioQ from the writings of the p 
not very early informed of those cha 
the gradual diffusion of knQwledge, or 
capn'ce of fashion, produces \n vVc -hoi 
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ever might be the 9tate of female literature in the 
last centuryy there is now no longer any danger 
lest the scholar should want an adequate audience 
jatthe tea-U^le ; and whoever thinks it necessary 
to regrulate his conversation by antiquated rules 
will be rather despised for his futility than caressed 
fox his politeness. 

To talk intentionally in a manner above the 
comprehension of those whom we address, is un- 
questionable pedantry ; but surely complaisance 
requires^ that no man should, without proof, con- 
dude his company incapable of £ollownig him to 
the highest elevation of his fancy, or the utmost 
extent of his knowledge. It is always safer to 
fflr in £avour of others than of ourselves, and 
therefore we ^Idom hazard much by endeavouring 
to excel. 

It ought at least to be the care of learning, 
when she quits her exaltation, to descend with 
dignity. Nothing is more despicable than the 
uriness and jocularity of a man bred to severe 
•oence and soHtary meditation. To trifle agree- 
ably is a secret which schools cannot impart ; that 
gay negligence and vivacious levity, which charm 
down resistance wherever they appear, are never 
attainable, by him who, having spent his first years 
vnong the dust of libraries, .enters late into the 
gay world with an unpliant attention and esta- 
blished habits. 

. It is observed, in the panegyrick on Fabricius the 
teechanicky that, though forced by publick em- 
ployments into mingled conversation, he never 
lost the modesty and seriousnes o£ tVk^ coxvNe.^x., 
pi^ drew ridicule upon himself by aa ^S<icXt^W\- 

I 3 
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tation of fashionable life. To the same praise 
every man devoted to learning ought to aspire. 
If he attempts the softer arts of pleasing, and en- 
deavours to learn the ^ceful bow and the familiar 
embrace, the insinuating accent and the general 
smile, he will lose the respect due to the character 
of learning, without arriving at the envied honour 
ofdoing any thing with elegance and facility. 

Theophrastus was discovered not to be a native 
of Athens, by so strict an adherence to the Attick 
dialect, as shewed that he had learned it not by 
custom but by rule. A man not early formed to 
habitual elegance, betrays in like manner the ef- 
fects of his education, by an unnecessary anxiety of 
behaviour. It is as possible to become pedantick 
by fear of pedantry, as to be troublesome by iU- 
timed civility. There is no kind of impertinence 
more justly censurable, than his who is always 
labouring to level thoughts to intellects higher 
than his own ; who apologizes for every word 
which his own narrowness of conversation inclines 
him to think unusual ; keeps the exuberance of 
his faculties under \dsible restraint ; is solicitous to 
anticipate inquiries by needless explanations ; and 
endeavours to shade his own abilities, lest weak 
eyes should be dazzled with their lustre. 



f 
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Fanvm habet in eomu, longe fuge^ dummodo rhum, 
ExcMtiat liifi, non bic cuiquam parcet amicq. 

HOR. 
Yonder he drives avoid the furious beast ; 
Tf he may have his jest, he never cares 
At whose ezpence ; nor friend nor patron sparest 



TO THE RAMBLER. 
MR RAMBLERy 

HE laws of social benevolence require^ that 
ery man should endeavour to assist others by 

8 experience. He that has at last escaped into 
>rt from the fluctuations of chance and the 
ists of opposition, ought to make some improve- 
ents in the chart of life^ by marking the rocks 
I which he has been dashed^ and the shallows 
here he has been stranded. 

The error into which I was. betrayed,, when 
iftom first gave me up to my own direction, is 
ry freqifently incident to the quick, the spright- 

9 the fearless, and the gay ; to all whose ardour 
irries them into precipitate execution of their 
^stgns, and imprudent declaration of their opi- 
ons ; who seldom count the cost of pleasure, or 
:aminc the distant consequences of any practice 
lat flatters them with immediate gratification. 

I came forth into the crowded vjoA^ v^vCts.^^ 
ual juvenile ambition, aud dii^ted 1aoX^xvci«g^^^^- 
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yond the title of a wit. Money { considered as 
below my care ; for I saw such multitudes grow 
rich without understandings that I could not forir 
bear to look on wealth as an acquisition easy to 
industry directed by genius, and therefore threw 
it aside as a secondary convenience/ to be procured 
when my priilcipal wish should be satisfied, and 
the claim to intellectual excellence universally ac« 
knowledged* 

With this view I regulated my behaviour in 
publick, and exercised my meditations in solitude. 
My life'was divided between the care of providing 
topicks for the entertainment of my company, and 
that of collecting company worthy to be enter* 
tained; for I soon found, that wit, like every 
other power, has its boundaries ; that its succesit 
d'epends upon the aptitude of others to receive 
impressions ; and that as some bodies, indissolu- 
ble by heat, can set the furnace and crucible 
at defiance, there are mines upon which the rays 
of fancy may be pointed without effect, and which 
no fire of sentiment can agitate or exalt. 

It was, however, not long before I fitted my? 
self with a set of companions who knew how tp 
laugh, and to whom no other recommendation 
was necessary than the power of striking out a 
jest. Annong thos^ I fixed my residence, and for 
a time enjoyed the felicity of disturbing the 
neighbours every night with the obstreperous^ap^ 
plause which my sallies forced from the audience. 
The reputation of our club every day intreased, 
and as my flights and remarks were circulated by 
Tny admirers, every d$y brought new solicitationi 
^^r^t/znisflibii iato our society. 
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To support this perpetual fund of merriment, I 
frequented every place of concourse, cultivated the 
acquaintance of aJl the fashionable race» and pas- 
ted the day in a continual succession of visitF, in 
which I collected a treasure of pleasantry for the 
expences of the evening. Whatever error of con- 
duct I could discover, whatever peculiarity of 
manner I could observe, whatever weakness was 
betrayed by confidence, whatever lapse was suf- 
fered by neglect, all was drawn together for the 
diversion of my wild companions, who, when they 
had 'been taught the art of ridicule, never failed to 
•ignalize themselves by a zealous imitation, and 
fiOed the town on the ensuing day with scandal 
and vexation, with merriment and shame. 

I can scarcely believe, when I recollect my own 
practice, that I could have been so far deluded 
with petty praise, as to divulge the secrets of trust, 
and to expose the levities of frankness ; to waylay 
the walks of the cautious, and surprize the secu- 
rity of the thoughtless. Yet it is certain, that 
for many years I heard nothing but with design to 
tell it, and saw nothing with any other curiosity 
than after some failure that might furnish out ajcst. 

My heart, indeed, acquits me of a deliberate ma- 
lignity, or interested insidiousncss. I had no other 
purpose than to heighten the pleasure of laughter 
by comnriunication, nor ever raised any pecuniary 
advantage from the calamities of others. I led 
weakness and negligence into difficulties, only 
that 1 might divert myself with their perplexities 
and distresses ; and violated every law of friend- 
ship, with no other hope than that of gaining the 
reputation of smartness and Nvag^w^% . 
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I wotdd not be undentood to charge 
.with any crimes of the atrocious or de 
kind. I never betrayed an heir to game 
a girl to debauchees ; never intercepted t 
ness of a patron^ or sported away the re 
■ of innocence. My delight was only in p 
chief, and momentary vexations; and m 
ness was employed not upon fraud and o] 
which it had been meritorious to detect* b 
harmless ignorance or absurdity, prejudict 
take. 

This inquiry I pursued with so much 
and sagacity, that I was able to relate, 
man I knew, some blunder or miscarriage 
tray the most circumspect of my friends 
lies, by a judicious flattery of his pre( 
passion ; or expose him to contempt, b^ 
him in circumstances which put his prejuc 
action, brought to view his natural de 
drew the attention of the company on h 
affectation. 

The power had been possessed in vain 
never been exeited ; and it was not my c 
let any arts of jocularity remain unemploy 
impatience of applause brought me alwayi 
the place of entertainment-; and I seldc 
to lay a scheme with the small knot that 
thered round me, by which some of tho 
we expected might be made subservien 
sport. Every man has some favourite 1 
conversation, on which^by a feigned serio 
attention, he may be drawn to expatiate 
Ti end. Every man has some habitual cont 

/' JbodXf ^^ established mode o£ e^^x^^^w 
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never fails to raise mirth if it be pointed out to no- 
tice. By premonitions of these particularities I se- 
cured our pleasantry. Our companion entered 
with his usual gaiety, and began to partake of our 
noisy cheerfulness, when the conversation was im- 
perceptibly diverted to a subject which pressed 
upon his tender part, and extorted the expected 
shrugt the customary exclamation, or the predict- 
ed remark. A general clamour of Joy then burst 
from all that were admitted to the stratagem. 
Our mirth was often increased by the triumph of 
him that occasioned it : for as we do not hastily 
form conclusions against ourselves, seldom any one 
suspected, that he had exhilarated us otherwise 
tlumby his.wit. 

You will hear, I believe, with very little sur- 
prise, that by this conduct I had in a short time 
united mankind against me, and that every tongue 
was diligent in prevention or revenge. ' I soon 
perceived myself regarded with malevolence or 
distrust, but wondered what had been discovered 
in me either terrible or hateful. I had invaded no 
man's property ; I had rivalled no man's claims ; 
nor had ever engaged in any of those attempts 
which provoke the jealousy of ambition or the 
rage of faction. I had lived but to laugh, and 
-maJLe others laugh ; and I believed that I was loved 
by all who caressed, and favoured by all who ap- 
plauded me. I never imagined, that he who, in 
the mirth of a nocturnal revel, concurred in ridi- 
culing his friend, would consider in a cooler hour,' 
that the same trick might be played against him- 
self ; or that even where there is tvo %ei«fc oJl ^"ax^- 
g^T, ths natunl pride of liumiau tyax^&x^ xv^^ 
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against him, who by general censures lays claim to 
general superiority. 

1 was convinced, by a total desertion, of the 
imjjropriety of my conduct ; every man avoided, 
and cautioned others to avoid mie. Wherever I 
came, I found silence and dejection, coldness and 
terror. No one would venture to speak, lest he 
Isliould lay himself open to unfavourable represen- 
tations ; the company, however numerous dropped 
off at my entrance upon various pretences ; and if 
I retired to avoid the shame of being left, I heard 
confidence and mirth revive at my departure. 

If those whom I had thus offended, could have 
contented themselves with repaying one insult for 
another, and kept up the war only by a reciproca- 
tion of sarcasms, they might have perhaps vexed, 
but would never much have hurt me ; for no man 
heartily hates him at whom he can laugh. But 
these wounds which they give me as they fly, are 
without cure ; this alarm which they spread by 
their solicitude to escape me, excludes me from all 
friendship and from all pleasure : I am condemned 
to pass a long interval of my life in solitude,.a8 . 
a man suspected of infection is refused admis- 
sion into cities ; and must linger in obscurity, till 
my conduct shall convince the world, that I may 
be iipproached without hazard. 

I am, kc, 

DICACULUS^ 
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JRari quippe boni, numero *oix sunt totidem quot 
Tbebarum porta, 'vel divitis ostia Nili, 

JUV. 

Good men are scarce, the just are thinly sown ; 
They thrive but ill, nor can they last when grown. 
And should we count them, and our store coniplle ; 
Yet Thebes more gates could shew, more mouths the 
Nile. Creech. 

None of the axioms of wisdom which recommend 
the ancient sages to veneration , seems to have re- 
quired less extent of knowledge, or perspicacity of 
penetration, than the remark of Bias that 'oi xAio- 
p§S iuuc6tf the maj§rity are wicked. 

The depravity oi mankind is so easily discover- 
able, that nothing but the desert or the cell can 
exclude it from notice. The knowledge of crimes 
intrudes uncalled and uudesired. They whom their 
abstraction from common occurrences hinder from 
seeing iniquity, will quickly have their attention 
awakened by reeling it. Even he who ventures not 
into the world, may learn its corruption in his clo- 
'set. For what are treatises of morality, but per- 
suasives to the practice of duties, fpr which no ar- 
^ments woqld be necessary, but that we are con- 
tinually tempted to violate or neglect them ? What 
are all the records of histoiy, but narratives of suc- 
cessive villanies, of treasons and usurpations, mas- 
sacres and wars .' 

But, perhaps, the excellence of ^p\iomx»^^Q^* 

Vol. IV. K. 
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nets not so much in the expression of some 
abstruse sentiment, as in the comprehension 
obvious and useful truth in a few words, 
quently fall into error and folly, not because 
princij^les of action are not kno wn,but becai 
time, the J are not remembered,; and he nia 
fore be justly numbered among the benefii 
mankind, who contracts the great rules of 
short sentences, that may be easily impfessc 
memory, and taught by frequent recolle 
recur habitually to the mind* 

However those who have passed throi 
the life of man, may now wonder that an 
require to be cautioned against corrupti< 
wiU find, that they have themselves' purcha 
conviction by many disappointmentsand v( 
which an earKer knowledge would hav 
them ; and may see, on every side, some 
ling themselves in perplexities, and some di 
to ruin, by neglect of the maxim of Bias. 

Every day sends out, in quest of pies 
distinction, some heir fondled in ignora 
flattered into pride. He comes fotth veil 
confidence of aspint unacquainted with 8 
and all the benevolence of a mind not yet 
by opposition, alarmed by fraud, or embi 
cruelty. He loves all, because he imagine 
the universal &voitrite. Every exchange 
tation produces nevir acquaintance, and < 
quaintance kindles into 'Siendship. 

Every season brings a new flight of bea 

the worid, who have hitherto heard onl^ 

own charms, and imagine that the hearl 

passion but that of love. Tbe^ ^t« vi<iti\^ 
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hj admirers whom they credit, because they tell 
them only what is heard with delight. Whoever 
gazes upon them is a lover ; and whoever forces a 
ugh is pining in despair. 

He surely is a useful monitor, who inculates to 
these thoughtless strangers, that the majority are 
%)%chcd i who informs them, that the train which 
wealth and beauty draw after them, is lured only 
by the s((ent of prey ; and that, perhaps, among 
aU those who crowd about them with professions 
and flatteries, there is not one who does not hope 
for some oppoitunity to devour or betray them, to 
(^ut himself by their destruction, or to share their 
ipoils with a stronger savage. 

Virtue presented singly to theimaginatic^n orthe 
reason, is so well recommended by its own' graces, 
Ukd so strongly supported by arguments, that a 
good man wonders how any can be bad ; and they 
who are ignorant of the force of passion and inte- 
rest, who never observed the arts of seduction, the 
contagion of example, the gradual descent from 
one crime to another, or the insensible depravation 
of the piinciples by loose conversation, naturally 
expect to find integrity in every bosom, and vera- 
city on every tongue. 

It is indeed impossible not to hear from those 
who have lived longer of wrongs and falsehoods, of 
violence and circumvention ; but such narrratives 
are commonly regarded by the young, the heady, 
and the confident, as nothing more than the mur- 
murs of peevishness, or the dreams of dotage ; and 
notwithstanding all the documents of hoary wis- 
dom, we commonly plunge into tVve vioxV^ S.^"axV^"^^ 
and credulous, without any fpres'igVvt ol d'aAV^t'c , ^^ 
apprehension of deceit. 
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I have remarked, in a former paper, that credu- 
lity 18 the common failing of unexperienced virtue ; 
and that he who is spontaneously suspicious, may 
be justly charged with radical corruption ; for if 
he has not known the prevalence of dishonesty by 
information, nor had time to observe it with his 
own eyes, whence can he take his measures of 
judgment but from himself ? 

They who best deserve to escape the snares of 
artifice, are most likely to be entangled. He that 
endeavours to live for the good of others, must al- 
ways be exposed to the arts of them who live only 
for themselves, unless he is taught, by timely pre- 
cepts, the caution required in common transactions, 
and shewn at a distance the pitfals of treachery. 

To youth, therefore, it should be carefiilly in- 
culcated, that to enter th^ road of life without 
caution or reserve, in expectation of general fide- 
lity and justice, is to launch on the wide ocean 
without the instruments of steerage, and to hope 
that every wind will be prosperous, and that every 
coast will afford a harbour. 

To enumerate the various motives to deceit and 
injury, would be to count all the desires that pre- 
vail among the sons of men, since there is no am- 
bition however petty, no wish however absurd, that 
by indulgence will not be enabled to overpower 
the influence of virtue. Many there are, who 
openly and almost professedly regulate all their con- 
duct by their love of money ; who have no rea- 
son for action or forbearance, for compliance or lea- 
fusal, than that they hope to gain more by one than 
by the other. These arc \tkdetd ihe meanest and 
crudest of human beings, a tacc ^VCbk. NiWas^ ii 
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with some pestiferous animals, the whole creation 
seems to be at war, but who, however, detested or 
scorned, long continue to add heap to heap, and 
when they have reduced one to beggary, are still 
permitted to fasten on another. 

Others, yet less rationally wicked, pass their lives 
in mischief, because they cannot bear the sight of 
success, and mark out every man for hatred, whose 
fame or fortune they believe increasing. 

Many, who have not advanced to these degrees 
of guilt, are yet wholly unqualified for friendship, 
and unable to maintain any constant or regular 
course of kindness. Happiness may be destroyed 
not only by union with the man who is apparently 
the slave of interest, but with him whom a wild 
opinion of the dignity of perseverance, in whatever 
cause, disposes to pursue every injury with un- 
wearied and perpetual resentment ; with him whose 
vanity inclines him to consider every man as a ri- 
val in every pretension ; with him whose airy ne- 
gligence puts his friend's affairs or secrets in con- 
tinual hazard, and who thinks his forgetfulness of 
others secured by his inattention to himself ; and 
with him whose inconstancy ranges without any 
settled rule of choice throughvarieties of friendship, 
and who adopts and dismisses favourites by the 
sudden impulse of caprice. 

Thus numerous are the dangers to which the 
converse of mankind exposes us, and which can be 
avoided only by prudent distrust. He. therefore, 
that, remembering this salutary maxim, learns early 
to withhold his fondness from fair appearances<k^\V\. 
have reason to pay some honours to Bva.^ oV^YVitsR.> 
who enabled turn to become wiw vntViowt \)aR co'sX 
of experkace. ^ ^ 
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'NoiO suspendtre aduneo* 



On me you turn the nose.—— 

There are many vexatious accidents anc 
situations -yvbich raise little compassion 
sufFerer^ and which no man^ but those wb 
immediately distress, can regard '^ith seri 
Petty mischiefs, that have no influence o 
ty, nor extend their effects to the rest of 
always seen with a kind of malicious pleas 
mistake or embarrassment, which for th< 
moment fills the face with blushes, and t 
with confusion, will have no other effc 
those who observe it than that of convulsi 
with irresistible laughter. Some circumsi 
misery are so powerfully ridiculous, thai 
kindness nor duty can withstand them ; t 
down love, interest, and reverence, and f< 
friend, the dependant, or the child, to giv 
instantaneous motions of merriment. 

Among the principal of comick calamit 
be reckoned the pain which an author, 
hardened into insensibility, feels at the oi 
furious critick, whose age, rank, or fortui 
him confidence to speak without resen 
heaps up one objection upon another, and < 
his remarks, and enforces his conections 
tenderness or awe. 

ihf* aiTf-liy-kf Alii #*f 4-Va »*viT\r\ir¥^kr\ri* r\\ 
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and agxious for the justification of every syllabley 
starts and kindles at the slightest attack ; the cri« 
tick, eager to establish his superiority, triumphing 
in every discovery of failure, and zealous to im- 
press the cogency of his arguments, pursues him 
from line to line without cessation or remorse. 
The critick, who hazards little, proceeds with ve* 
hemence, impetuosity, and fearlessness : the author, 
v^hose quiet and fame, and life and immortality, 
are involved in the controversy, tries every art of 
subterfuge anddefence; maintains modestly what he 
resolves never to yield, and yields unwillingly 
what cannot be maintained. The critick's purpose 
18 to conquer, the author only hopes to escape ; 
the critick therefore knits his brow and raises his 
voice, and rejoices whenever he perceives any token 
of pain excited by the pressure of his assertions, or 
the point of -his sarcasms. The author whose 
endeavour is at once to mollify and elude his per- 
secutor, composes his features and softens his ac- 
cent, breaks the force of assault by retreat, and 
rather steps aside than flies or advances. 

As it very seldoms happens that the rage of ex- 
temporary criticism inflicts fatal or lasting wounds, 
I know not that the laws of benevolence entitle 
this distress to much sympathy. The diversion of 
baiting an author has the sanction of all ages and 
nations, and is more lawful than the sport of teiz- 
ing other animals, because, for the most part, he 
comes voluntarily to the stake, furnished, as he 
imagines, by the patron powers of literature, with 
resistless weapons and impenetrable ^Imc5^«^ ^*\n\n. 
the mail of the boar pf ErymatilYi, ^iv^ *OaR ^"v?^ 
ofthelionofNcmevi. 
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But the works of genius are someti 
duced by other motives than vanity ; and 
neceiaity or duty enforces to write) ia ni 
so well utta6ed with himself, aa not to t 
raged by censorious impudence. It m; 
fore be necessary to consider bow they wl 
lication laya open to the insults of suci 
obsurity secures against reprisals, may 
themselves from uirenpected encounters. 

Vida, a mag of considerable skill ia the 
of literature, directs his pupil wholly to 
his defence, and even when he can irr 
refute all objections, to suffer tamely th 
tione of his antagonist. 

This rule may perhaps be just, when 
asked and severity solicited, because no 
his opinion so freely as when he imag 
celved with implicit veneration ; and critii 
never to be conaiUted, but while error 
be rectified or insipidity suppressed, 
the book has once been dismissed into t 
and can be no more retouched, I know 
ther a very different conduct should nt 
scribed, and whether fii-mness and spiri 
sometimes be of use to overpower arro; 
repel brutality. Softness, diffidence, a 
ration, will often be mistaken for imbi 
dejection ; they lure cowardice to the 
the hopes of easy victory, and it will sooi 
that he whom every man thinks he can 
shall never be at peace. 

The animadversions of criticks are 
lach aa may easily provoke the sedatesi 
^aie qaickaest o£ resentment &iv^ %»9 
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f)ly. A man who by long consideration has fami- 
liarised a subject to his own mind, carefully sur- 
veyed the series of his thoughts^ and planned all 
the parts of his composition into a regular depend- 
ance on each other, will often start at the sinistrous 
interpretations, or absurd remarks of haste and ig- 
norance, and wonder by what infatuation they have 
been led away from the obvious sense, and* upon 
what peculiar principles of judgment they decide 
against him. 

The eye of the intellect, like that of the body, 
18 not equally perfect in all, nor equally adapted 
in any to all objects ; the end of criticism is to 
supply its defects ; rules are the instruments of 
mental vision,' which may indeed assist our faculties 
when properly used, but produce confusion and 
obscurity by unskilful application. 

Some seem always to read with the microscope 
of criticism, and employ their whole attention up- 
on minute elegance, or faults scarcely visible to 
common observation. The dissonance of a sylla- 
ble, the recurrence of the same sound, the repeti- 
tion of a particle, the smallest deviation from pro- 
priety, the slightest defect in construction or ar- 
rangement, swell before their eyes into enormities. 
As they discern with great exactness, they com- 
prehend but a narrow compass, and know nothing 
of the justness of the design, the general spirit of 
the performance, the artifice of connection, or the 
harmony of the parts ; they never conceive how 
•mall a proportion that which they are busy in 
contemplating, bears to the whole, or how the pet- 
ty inaccuracies vrith which they ate oSwv^'t^^ "ax^ 
absorbed and lost in general e^ceYLcivce* 



\ 
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Others are furnished by crijfcicitin with s teles- 
cope. They see with grrat deamess ^ whateirer ]|; 
too remote to be discovered by the lest ol man- 
kindy bnt are totally blind to all that lies immediH 
ately before them. They discorar in jerery passage 
^tfme secret meaning* some remote aUnsiont some 
artful alk^ry, or some occult tmitatien which no 
other reader ever suspected ; .bnt they hsfe no 
perception of the cognecy of aqpmentiS the font 
of pathetick sentiments, the various colours of 
diction, or the flowery embellishments of &icy} 
of all duit mgages the attention of ochfirs» thef 
^re totally tqseinsibk, while they pry into wbilds 
of conjecture, aud amuse themselves with pbinf 
toms in the .clouds* 

In criticism, as in every other art, we (dSL aome* 
times by our weakness, but more frequently, br ov 
fault. We are sometimes bewildered by igno* 
ranee, and sometimes by prejudice^ but we sooom 
deviate far from the right, but when we 
ourselves up to the direction of vanity. 
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Turpe ett difficiles habert nugas. MaIT. 

Those things which now seem frivolont and slif^, 

Will be of serious consequence to you, 

When they Iteve made you oace ridtcuhnis. RoscoH* 

f ■■ 

«TO THB RAHlIfBn. 
SIR, 

Wh SN I was, at the usual time, about to etiter 
upoa the profession to whlcVv m^ ^tiiMa Wd.dk!i* 
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Btined me, being summoned, by the death of my 
father, into the country, I found myself master of 
an unexpected sum of money, and of an estate 
which, though not large, was, in my opinion, suf- 
ficient to support me in a condition. far preferable 
to the fatigue, dependance, and uncertainty of any 
gainful occupation, I therefore resolved to de- 
vote the rest of my life wholly to curiosity, and 
without any confinement of my excursions, or 
termination of my views, to wander over the 
boundless regions of general knowledge. 

This scheme of life seemed pregnant with inex- 
haustible variety, and therefore I could not forbear 
to congratulate myself upon the wisdom of my 
choice. I furnished a large room with all con- 
veniencies for study ; collected books of every 
kind ; qvutted every science at the jfirst percep- 
tion of disgust ; returned to it again as soon as 
my former ardour happened to revive ; and having 
no rival to depress me by comparison, nor any 
critick to alarm me with objections, I spent day 
after day in profound tranquillity, with only so 
much complacence in my own improvements, as ^ 
served to excite and animate my application. 

Thus, I lived for some years with complete ac- 
quiescence in my own plan of conduct, rising 
early to read, and dividing the latter part of the 
day between economy, exercise, and reflection. 
But in time, I began to find my mind contracted 
and stiffened by solitude. My ease and elegance 
were sensibly impaired ; I was no longer able to 
accommodate myself with readiness lo l\v^ ^lcca^^w- 
tal current of conversation, my ivot\otv% ^tew ^^~ 
ticular and paradoxical, and my -pYwcaa^c^o^ VQ!^' 
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mai a|id- nafiiAianihlf ;..I igrigg».flpfQtffnon oc 

catKNiH, the bogmps of bpokf^,. .XTufln>^:^i>^i^w 
of ^ip rehenri q ni. a nrt f rlfri ty. of «q;Jr4,lHitt.gitfyct)r. 
dewrtad ae: fM-I ^difciicd mf^oigMBg, pr 
deu3cd mw.kpawkdgtp I .was pew^^fm^ iMr l(« 
tmreaipaaUe ioUnogatoiyf jisconccj t^ fcy an]f 
slight oppoiitiofit aod.overwhdLaae|^,a^,i^ in 
dejection, lAenthe souiUettadiraiififlge w^^giqpd 
jgainit me in dilute. I ,bepai^,0c^irg,,{yid 
dogiaatigaU ji apa rMyir of QQgtf9f^^^!^ifpp,B^^ 
ly jealoiu of my,, character, ]Q3oI^^%,j^ jp 
acknovledgied my sajKniorityy.^xi^JfuQffA, 
ligDant ta2} who lenijied to irepeiTf 11 
'this I aooA discovered to be. o^qp! 
lectnal diieaies whjch a vfii^iiuu), ffeov^-^iuti.nfr-L-' 
to ciue. Jl therefore ietolTe4;/&^ ^'t^.tpjj^ 
my.bookf and learn again the art pf copf/ffa^^ftmi 
to defecate and dear my mind, bij hjp^J^ w4i9^ 
and stronger impulses, and io.H^uC^^Ayil^^fii;^ 
more to the living generation. ;,f./ .z,,,/ J,'l 

For this parpose I hasted.to.}«9ff^4>.aj|4vP- 

treated one. of my academical . a<^\>ayy|y ^^y /to 

introduce me into some of , the litmjpcM|^;9f 

literature, which are formed UK^Uren^^/ff^. 

houses. He was pleased with.an .fg^rtuqify^of 

shewing me to his friends, aacT^ijoti^ oi/^^^q^ffi^ 

admission among a select oompa^jr.of^cs^lUJppi^iil^ 

who met onoe a week to exhilaya^e ,jfli|y^|j|^fty>S: 

and compare their acq^twns.,. < ^ i;i .-,/„, (p 

Ther eldest^and. i;i|ost venerable o{ ^his ^qpnHtj 

was Hirsut^s, w}io, after, the Sptj:iiijj^if^%^^ mj,^ 

reception^ found mea^s tp, .i>yffl>d^%Mfi P^SSf9 

€^bi$ ^ffouri^c^tadies, by ^ «e«]S}f fq^j^flj^Mff 

^bo waat t|ie due rc|^ be jO^>^^lffi9«tf9J^ 
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He informed me, that he had early withdrawn 
his attention from foreign trifles, and that since 
he began to addict his mind to serious and manly 
studies, he had very carefully amassed all the Eng. 
lish books that were printed in the black charac- 
ter. This search he had pursued so diligently, 
that he was able to shew the deficiencies of the best 
catalogues. He had Ion? since completed his 
Caxton, had three sheets of Treveris unknown to 
the antiquaries, and wanted to perfect Pynson but 
two volumes, of which one was promised him as a 
legacy by its present possessor, and the other he 
was resolved to buy, at whatever price, when 
Quisquilius's library should be sold. Hirsutus 
had no other reason for the valuing or slighting a 
book, than tliat it was printed in the Roman or 
the Gothlic letter, nor any ideas but; such as his 
favourite volumes had supplied; when he was 
serious, he expatiated on the narratives of Johan 
de Trevisa, and when he was merry, regaled 
us with a quotation from the Shippe of Foles. 

While I was listening to this hoary student, Fer- 
ratus entered in a hurry, and informed us with the 
abruptness of ecstacy, that his set of halfpence 
was now complete ; he had just received, in a 
handful of cliange, the piece that he had so long 
been seeking, and could now defy mankind to 
DUtpfo his collection of English copper. 

Chartophylax then observed how fatally human 
sagacity was sometimes baAled, and how often the 
moat vsduable discoveries are made by chance* 
He had employed himself and his emissaries %^n^tv 
yewa at great cxpcnce, to perfect Viv% %efv^s csJl 
7Mxctte»p but had long wanted a ft\\\^ '^^V^'^* 
Vol, rV. J^ 
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^ii^di, wliea he despaired'of bbtaning {t,'* 
lum wmp^ round a parcel of tobaccb^ 

CantilenuB turned all hk thoughts it 
liallads* for he considered them i^s the |;te 
icbrds of the national taste. He offered 
ne a copy of The Childehi in the Wbi/ii 
%it firmly hdiered'^o be .of the first editi 
hj the help of wfaioh» the text mighf^l 
from several corruptions, if this age of^ 
had any claim to such favours from hilUbif 

Many were admitted into this society a 
nwmbers, because they had collected old | 
neglected pamphlets, or possesned some m 
antiquity* as the seal of an ancient corpon 
charter of a religious house, the geneal 
family extinct, or a letter written in the 
'Elizabeth. 

Every one of these virtuosos looked i 
associates as wretches of depraved taste an 
notions. Their coversation was, therefor 
and waspish, their behaviour brutal, their if 
bluntly sarcastick, and their seriousness glc 
suspicious. They were totally ignorant o 
passes, or has lately passed in the world ; 
discuss any question of religious, politics 
tary knowledge ; equally strangers to sc 
politer learning, and without any wish t< 
their minds, or any other pleasuse thai 
displaying rarities, of which they woidd 
t>thers to make the proper use. 

Hirsutus graciously informed me, that 
;ber of their society was limited, but tlur 
«0ii2et;me8 attend as an «»L^\tot« \ tr^ 
to Bnd mrsflf in no danger o? ^xiVot*^ 



1 MuUuit^kTewiBiBglr Accepted* nor gilicefiiUT' 
tofuMdi ud left them withaut any intention of 
■ettir^ngi Sal 1 looo fbuodi that t^ luppKMion 
•f tlM|tV)Ht*ithwbick 1 WM vitiated, required- 
tmodttMi asith. txa vary difEcrent fram thu >&-. 
iMmrafi^ , Ian, Sirj&c. 

TirACULVI. 
It is natural to feel grief or Indignation, when 
■ny thing, necessary or useful, ii wantonly waited 
or negligently destroyed j and therefore my cor« 
re«pon(]cnt cannot bi: blamed for looking with un> 
easincia on the waste of life. Leifure aiM ouiiONty 
might Boon make great advance* in uicful know* 
ledge, were they not diverted by Bihi\ite Cinuli|> 
tioa and laborious tridcs. It nuy, bowem^ 
lomcwhat mollify liis anger to reflect, that pcifu^ 
none of the assembly which he deicnbei, win 
capable of any nobler cmploytnent, and tlUt he 
who does hia best, however little, i* vlwayi to b« 
di«ttnguiBl)cd from him whodo«i nothing. What* 
CTer husiea the mind without corrupting it, hat tt 
least this uee, that it reecues the day from. idknCM, 
and he that is never idle will not often b^ vidout. 



ffn«toTORI)AY,l«>yEMBEIt80*17?l. 

StNIOA. 

ijilbl I Jwfl )1 ■ r, ■ ■ , 

Bu^^flj^V' ,K ngxnted to inib i«o(auft«. 
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a probatiomuy lilence ai&imjwu' • liVlietlicr^* 
prohibition of speech eififieiided'to all tibeptats of 
this time, at seems generi^jr tb beniMosed^ or was 
to be obseraid only in the school or itt^tile^^eseiice 
of their master, as is ntiore probabl^» ft'Wte saf* 
ficient to discoTer the pnpfl's dispositioB | to trf 
whether he was willing to pay the price of levn* 
ing, or whether he was oneof thdiie whosie wdoni; 
wu rather violent than lasting, and who- expected 
to grow wise on other tercds tpan those of psSnoe 
and obedience* • ^ •■-*;' 

Many of *the blessings' niaversaHy deihef.eie 
tery frequently wanted, because most tatthf.'HihfBk 
they should labour, eontenttbemselTeito tomphiBf 
and rather linger in a state in' which diey^jeanaet 
be U rest, than impro^their cpnditidff by-^Mgdar 
and resolution. ' 'f , r . , • -:. . 

' Providence has fixed the limits of liuitai ^^T" 
ment by immoveable boundaries, add hiii serBufer- 
ent Ipratifications at such* a diltai&i^ fiom . each 
other, that no art or power can --bribg them 
together. This great law it is tlie busmess of 
every rational being to understaddr that life nurf 
not pass away in an attempt to make contradictioDi 
consistent, to combine opposite qualities* And to 
unite things which the nature of their .be|pg, muit 
always keep asunder. :^'^ 

Or two objects tempting at a distance m con- 
trary sides, it is impossible to appro^h^pe,j[>^bf 
recoling from the other ; by long delil>^r^tion and 
dilatory projects, they may . be hQtlv.^ftt J^ csn 
never be both gained. It is, tfaerefbiyjl pecessarr 
to compare them, aiiA w\ie!a^^^s;(^tMQ^ 
the pr^fmnoc, to vdih.&cam «i«s ^i«m.ifiB& 
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thoughts at once from that which reason directs 
us to reject. This is the more necessary, if that 
which we are forsaking has the power of delight- 
ing the senses or firing the fancy. He that once 
turns aside to the allurements of unlawful pleasure, 
can have no security that he shall ever regain the 
paths of virtue. 

The philosophick goddess of Boethius, having 
related the history of Orpheus, who, when he had 
recovered his wife from the dominioiis of death, 
lost her aeain by looking back upon her in the 
confines of the light, concludes with a very elegant 
and forcible application. ** Whoever you are that 
** endeavour to elevate your minds to the illumina- 
** tions of Heaven, consider yourselves as repre- 
<< sented in this fable ; for he that is once so far 
** overcome as to turn bac^; his eyes towards the 
** infernal caverns, loses at the first sight aU that 
** influence which attracted him on high*'' 

Vot hcc iabala respicit» 
Qgicunque in supenim diem 
Mentem ducere qucritis. 
Mam qui Tartareum in tpecus 
Victas lumina flexrrit, 
Qgidquid pnec ipaum trahit, 
ferdit, dum videt inferos. 

It may be observed in general, that the future 
Is purchased by the present. It is not possible to 
secure distant or permanent happiness, but by the 
forbearance of some immediate gratification. This 
is so evidently true with regard to the whole of 
our existence, that all the precepts of theology 
have no other tendency than to enforce a life of 
faith ; a life regulated not by our aetvse^ \i>x\. cwx 
heUef/ a life in which pleasures ate to \ie xt« 

L 3 
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fused for fear of invisible punishments, and cala- 
mities sometimes to be sought, and always endur- 
ed, in hope of rewards that shall be obtained in 
another state. 

Even if we take into oar view only that particle 
of our duration which is terminated by the grave, 
it will be found that we cannot enjoy one part of 
life beyond the common limitations of pleasure, 
but by anticipating some of the satisfaction which 
should exhilarate the following years. The heat 
of youth may spread happiness into wild luxuri- 
ance, but the radical vigour requisite to make it 
perennial is exhausted, and all that can- be hoped 
afterwards is languor and sterility. 

The reigning error of mankind is, that we are 
not content with the conditions on which the 
goods of life are granted. No man is insensible 
of the value of knowledge, the advantages of 
health, or the convenience of plenty, but every 
dsy shews us those on whom the conviction is 
without effect. 

Knowledge is praised and desired by multitudes 
whom her charms could never rouse from the 
couch of sloth, whom the faintest invitation ' of 
pleasure draws away from their studies, to whom 
any other method of wearing out the day is more 
eligible than the use of books, and who are more 
easily engaged by any conversation, than such a& 
may rectify their notions or enlarge their compre- 
hensions. >. 

Every man that has felt pain, knows how liltle 
all other comforts can gladden him to whom 
health is denied. Yet who is \\\«t docs not 
sometimes hazard it for the cixp'^mei^v ^i ?LT\\vQ.xvt^ 
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All assemblies of jollity, all places of publick en- 
tertainmenty exhibit examples of strength wasting 
inr riot, and beauty withering in irregiilarity ; nor 
is it easy to enter a house in which part of the 
family is not groaning in repentance of past in- 
[ temperance, and part admitting disease by negli- 
gence, or soliciting it by luxury. 

There is no pleasure which men of every age and 
sect have more generally agreed to mention with 
contempt, than the gratifications of the palate ; 
an entertainment so far removed from intellectual 
happiness, that scarcely the most shameless of the 
sensual herd have dared to defend it ; yet even 
to this the lowest of our delights, to this, though 
neither quick nor lasting, is health with all its ac- 
tivity and . sprightliness daily sacrificed; and for 
this are half the miseries endured which urge im- 
patience to call on death. 

The whole world is put in motion by the wish 
for riches, and the dread of poverty. Who, then, 
would not imagine that such conduct as will 
inevitably destroy what all are thus labouring to 
acquire, must generally be avoided ? That he who 
spends more than he receives, must in time become 
indigent, cannot be doubted ; but how evident 
soever this consequence may appear, the spendthrift 
moves in the whirl of pleasure with too much ra- 
pidity to keep it before his eyes, and, in the in- 
toxication of gaiety, grows every day poorer, with- 
out any such sense of approaching ruin as is suf- 
ficient to wake him into caution. 
. Many: complaints are made of the misery of life \ 
and indeed it must be confessed, tWt vi^ -axo. %\JcJ^^^. 
to cabmities by which tbe good ^.tidX^^d^^^ ^^ 
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ligtnt «fld ilpthliily-tbe vigilant u4.hi^ecDeti| 
aqually afflictedf But aurely thoil^ «mm 
fiulgpocse piay be allowed to grpaos extort«K 
jiientjd)le iniiery, no man hs» a right to r^ia 
(evils whichy against warningy against cxperie 
br deliberately and leisurely brings upon bis 
bead ; or to consider binaself as debarred i 
baj^Miifess by tucb obstacles as leinJutioii 
bneaky. or dezteii^ may put aside. 
• 'lOraat nmnbeiy who quarrel with their condi 
have waited not the pow;er but the vrill to obts 
better state* They have never contemplated 
difference between good and evil sufficient!; 
quickNi averupn or invigorate desire ; they J 
indulged a drowsy thoughtlessness or giddy le^ 
have committed the balance of choice to 
mani^;ement of caprice ; and when they have ! 
accustomed themselves to receive all that ch 
offered them^ without exapunatipn> lament at 
that they find themselves deceived. 
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Perj^etuo ritupulmonem agttart solehat, 

JVTf 

Bemocritus would feed his spleen, and shake 
His sides and shoulders till he feh them ake. 

DETIJ 

Evert man, says TuUy, has two character 
poe which be partakes with ail mankind^ anc 
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trUch he k diitinguithed from bnit^ anifliak, — 
anoth^f whkh discriminate! him from the rest of 
hit own tpedeSy and impreMet on him a manner 
and temper peculiar to himself. This partictdar 
chaMictefy if it be not repugnant to the laws of 
^encnl hunumitf^ it is always his business to cuU 
tifate and presenre. 

. ETerjr hour furnishes some confirmation of Tul« 
Ijr's precept. It seldom happens* that an assem* 
Hf of pleasure is so hapjnlj sekcled, but that 
iome one finds admission with whom the rest are 
ddeervedly offended i apd it will appear on a dose 
iaspectiont that scarce any man becomes eminent- 
If disagreeable^ but hj a departure fix>m his real 
dnnicteiv^uid an attempt at. something fbr which 
nature' or education have left him unqualified. 
'i Ignorance oxf^ulness have indeed no power of 
aAbrding dblighi» but they never give disgust, ex** 
ocpt when they assume the dignity of knowledge, 
or ape the sprightUness of wit. Awkwardness imd 
inelegance have none of those attractions by which 
ease and politeness take possession of the h€»rt|but 
ridicqle and censure seldom rise against them* un-' 
less they appear associated with that confidence 
which belongs only to long acquaintance with the 
aiodes of life, and to consciousness of unfiiiling pro« 
priety of behaviour. Deformity itself is regarded 
with tenderness rather than aversion, when it does 
not attempt to deceive the siffht by dress and de- 
cqratfOQ^and to seize, upon fictitious claims, the 
prerogatives of beauty. 

lip fhiat stands to contemplate the crowds that 
fifi gbfi BtgeetB of a. populous city* Wdl ^^ xsv%a:^ 
pu$eDgcn wboie air aud motion it Nf^V^dpS^^^vX 
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to beliold wkhottt cootempt and hnghter | Init iif 
he examine! what are the iq;>peiranoea that thiii 
powerfiillj excite hit rinbility* he woaldfindamong 
them neither poTerty- nor diaeaaey nor any involuo* 
tary or painful defect. The dispotitiott to deritioa 
and inault it awakened hy the toftneta otSopftaj^ 
the twell of insolencej the li?elinett of kvity»orthe 
aolemnity c»f grandeur ; by the tpmhtly trip^ tfie 
ttately ttalk» the formal ttrut, and the lofty mien ) 
by geatuiet intended to catch the eyei and by looka 
elaborately, {(vmed at etidencet of impoxtaace. 

It hatf I think* been tometimet urged kk fimm 
of afiection, that it it only a mtttake of the mtaaa 
to a good end* and that the intention with whidk 
it is practised is always to please. If all attemptt 
to innovate the constitutional or hiibitual character 
have reaUy proceeded from publick tpkit and ^ve 
of otherty the world has hidierto been Stt4BcieBtI|( 
ungratefiilt since no return but tcom hat yet been 
made to the most difiBcult of allenterprizca* aeon* 
test with nature ; nor hat any pity been ahewa to 
the fatigues of labour which never succeededf and 
the uneasiness of disguise by which nothing wat 
concealed. 

It seems therefore to be determined by the 
general suffrage of mankind^ that he who decka 
himself in adscititious qualities rather purpoaea to 
command applause thap impart pleasure ; and he ni 
therefore treated at a man who by an unrepaopabm 
ambition usurps the place in society .to w|u^6e,Wt 
no right. Praise is seldom paid with, wjDiiigii^ 
even to iiicontestible merits and it dm be no won&r. 
that he who calls- for it without desert if ngitKA 
vkh unirenal indignat;knu i ' . . 



AfiecUtioii 'naturally counterfeit! those excel- 
lenciei which mre phced at the jmaten diitance 
ftoBJ powbdity of attunment* We are conscious 
«f our pwii demtSi and eageilyendeaTour to supply 
them by aitificisl excellence i nor would sucbefforts 
be wholly without excuse* were they not often ex- 
cited by ornamental trifleSf which he that thus an- 
xiously struggles for the reputation of possessing 
them would not havebeen known to wantf had not 
Us industry quickened obsenration. 
' Oehsimus passed the first ]^ of his life in aca- 
deiyiical jprwwy and rural reurementt without any 
ofher contersa^n than that of schobrs, ffrare, 
ttuffiousi and abstracted as himself. He cidtivated 
the mathematical sciences with inde&tigable dili- 
gence» discovered many useful theorems* discussed 
¥rith great accuracy the resistance of fluidst and 
diough hu priority was not generally acknowledg- 
Mf was the first who fully explained all the proper- 
ties of the catenarian curve* 

Ijeamingy when it rises to enunence* will be ob- 
aenred in tmie* whatever mist may happen to sur- 
round it. Gelasimust in his forty-ninUi year* was 
distinguished bv those who, have the rewardr of 
knowfedge^m their hands, and calledout to display 
lUs acqtusitions for the honour of his country* and 
itad dignity by his presence to philosophical assem- 
blies. * As he did not suspect ms unfitness for com- 
-non aflurs* he felt no reluctance to obey the invita- 
tion* and what he did not feel he had yet too much 
honesty to feign. He entered into the worid aa a 
laiger and more populous college^ wbtT«b»Y^^'^ 
mMce$vf0uld be more pubUck|,atidVv\\ttroAiw^^:ve- 
tbtr extended ; and imagtued thai \:k!t ibkOvX^^^^ 
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lits reputation universally prevalent, aoil the iollii. 
eoce of learning everywhere the same. 

His merit introduced him tc Eplcndid tablet 
and elegant acquaintance ; hut he did not find 
himGcIf always qualified to join in the con vgraat ion- 
He was distreesed by civilities which he knew not 
how to repay, and entangled in many ceremonial 
perplexities, from which his books and diagrams 
could not extricate him. He was Boraetimea un- 
luckily engaged in disputes withladies with whom 
algebiaic axioms had no great weight, and saw na- 
ny whose favour and esteem he could not but de- 
sire, to wlwim he waa very little recommended by 
]iis theories of the tides, or his approximations to 
the quadratunr of the circle. 

GelacTipua did opt want penetration to diiconr 
that no charm was more generall^f irreri^tible than 
that of easy focetiousness and flowing hilaritj.. He 
saw that divergioa waa.more frequently welcome 
than improvement, that authority and aeriousnen 
'were rather feared than loved, and that the gnn 
scholar was a kind of imperious ally, hastily dismU- 
Bed when his assistance was no longer necessary.-^ 
He came to a sudden resolution of throwing off 
those cumbrous ornaments of learning, which hin- 
dered his reception, and commenced & man of wit 
and jocularity. Utterly unacquainted witb erenr 
topic of merriment, ignorant of the modei ■adftilr 
lies, the vices and virtues of mankind, aiid'iiofiiT- 
nished with any ideas buf such at Pappbs afid Ar- 
chimedes had given him, he began to uleiace ^ 
inquiiiei with a jest insteadof a solution, txiCfiM 
hia face with a grin which he {ai«\<»k fee a ^n^l 
and in the place of a BC)e[i\i&cV d»caU'nft,T«C;SM 
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in a new language, formed between the college and 
the tavern, the intelligence of the newspaper. 

Laughter, he knew, was a token of alacrity ; 
and therefore, whatever he said or heard, he was 
paref ul not to fail in that great duty of a wit. If 
he asked or told the hour of the day, if he com- 
plained of heat or cold, stirred the fire, or filled a 
glass, removed his chair, or snuffed a candle, he al- 
ways found some occasion to laugh. The jest was 
indeed a secret to all but himself ; but habitual 
confidence in his own discernment hindered him 
from suspecting any weakness or mistake. He 
wondered that his wit was so little understood, but 
expected that his audience would comprehend it by 
degrees, and persisted all his life to shew by gross 
buffoonery how little the strongest faculties can 
perform beyond the limits of their own province. 
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T««fr H^m trtpdt loBii ftMTtiv ) E«ri»v^0y utrn 
lis 9s if$uf f^nrtiv, KM rtvi$ tit f/iwaiig, 

AUTOMEDON. 

. Oo life, on morals, be thy thoughts employed ; 
Leave to the schools their atoms and their void* 

4t is somewhere related by Le Clerc, that a 
wealthy trader, of good understanding, havitv^ 
the common ambition to breed b\a ^oxv ^ ^kOw^'ax^ 
fmrried him to an university, rcsoVitv^lo as*.^^'^^^ 
Vol. IV. M 
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ovn judgment in the choice of t tatpi 
been taught, by whatever intoSigence) 
mj tot£ehewt of anacademict uidai 
:«iteiiuiied iS who came iboHthiiii wit 
iiifloiii that the proJedpra were loicd b 
of tui table from (heir books, and floe 
lum mthjill the criogea of awkward eo 
Tkii eagenieu aiuwend the merchant' 
iie abutted them with delicadcfi and tol 
vitn Gweaet* tiH he pievailcd npon oi 
e^ier io 6pm hii bowm, and make 
of hit competioitti jealouuef, and r 
I^nng thus learned each man'i chan 
fromhuntelft and partly from his acquai 
resolved to find soioe other education i 
and went away convinced that a schoU 
no other tcn^cy than to vitiate the <. 
contract the understanding : nor wou 
wards bear with patience die praises of 
authors, being persuaded that scholars 
must have been the same, and that Xe 
Cicero were professors of some formei 
and therefore mean and felfish, igni^ 
vile, like those whom he bad lately 
forsaken. 

Envy, curiosityi and a sense trf the ii 
of our present state, incline us to estir 
vii itages which are in the possesuon oft 
their real value. Every man must hx\ 
what powers and prerogatives the vul, 
to be conferred by learning. A man } 
expected to excel the imlcttered and un 
even on occasions where literature is of 
among weak minds, Vses iga.rt.g^'tow 
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discovering no superiority in those parts of life, in 
which all are unavoidably equal; as when a monarch 
makes a progress to the remoter provinces, the 
rustics are said sometimes to wonder that they find 
him of the same size with themselves. 

These demands of prejudice and folly can never 
)k satisfied; and therefore many of the imputations 
which learning suffers from disappointed ignorance 
are without reproach. But there are some failures 
to which men of study are peculiarly exposed. 
Every condition has its disadvantages. The circle 
of knowledge is too wide for the most active and 
diligent intellect, and while science is pursued, 
other accomplishments arc neglected ; as a small 
garrison must leave one part of an extensive fortress 
naked, when an alarm calls them to another. 

The learned, however , might generally support 
their dignity with more success, if they suffered 
not themselves to be misled by the desire of super- 
fluous attainments. Raphael, in return to Adam's 
inquiries into the courses of the stars and ^he re- 
volutions of heaven, counsels him to withdraw his 
mind from idle speculations, and employ his facul- 
ties upon nearer and more interesting objects, the 
purvey of his own life,the subjection of his passions, 
the knowledge of duties which must daily be per- 
formed, and the detection of dangers which Aiust 
daily be incurred. 

This angelic counsel every man of letters should 
always have before him. He that devotes himself 
to retired ftudy, naturally sinks from omission to 
forgetfulness of social duties ; he must be tKet<i- 
fore sometimes awakened, and t«c?S\fc^ XCi >^^ 
0taent condition of mankind. 
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1 aiA far from any intention to limit curiosity, or 
confine the labour of learning to arts of immediate 
and necessary use. It is only from the various es« 
^ays of experimental industry^ and the vagUe ex- 
cursioiis of minds sent out upon discovery^ that any 
advancement of knov^ ledge can be expected^ and 
though many must be disappointed in their labours 
yet they are not to be charged with having spent 
their time in vain ; their example contributed to 
inspire emulation^ and their miscarriages taught 
others the way to success. 

But the distant hope of being one day useful or 
eminent, ought not to mislead us too far from that 
study, which is equally requisite to the ^reat and 
mean, to the celebrated and obscure, — the art of 
moderating the desires, of repressing the appetites, 
and of conciliating or retaining the favour of man- 
kind. 

No man can imagine the course of his own life, 
or the conduct of the world around him, unworthy 
his attention ; yet, among the sons of learning} 
many seem to have thought of every thing rather 
than of themselves^ and to have observed every 
thing but what passes before their eyes : many who 
toil through the intricacy of complicated systems, 
are insuperably embarrassed with the least perplex- 
ity in common affairs ; many who cpmpare the ac- 
tions, and ascertain the characters of ancient he- 
roes, let their own days glide away without exami- 
nation, and suffer vicious habits to encroach upon 
their minds without resistance or detection.. 

The most frequent reproach of the scholastic 
race ia the want of fortitude, not rcv^mal>but philo- 
Mophic. Men bred in shades aud A<iticft,\»».<^\.\» 
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immure themselves at sunset, and accustomed to no 
other weapon than syllogism, may be allowed to 
feel terror at personal danger^ and to be discon- 
certed by tumult and alarm. But why should he 
whose life is spent in contemplation, and whose bu- 
siness is only to discover truth, be unable to rectify 
the fallacies of imagination, or contend successful- 
ly agsunst prejudice and passion ? To what end has 
he read and meditated, if he gives up his under- 
standing to false appearances, and suffers himself 
to be enslaved by fear of evils to which only folly 
or vanity can expose him, or elated by advantages 
to which, as they are equally conferred upon the 
good and bad, no real dignity is annexe4 f 

Such, however, is the state of the wprld, that 
the most obsequious of the slaves pf pride, the 
most rapturous of the gazers upon wealth, the 
most officious of the whisperers of greatness, are 
cdllected front seminaries appropriated to the stu- 
dy of wisdom and of virtue, wherp it was intend* 
ed that appetite should learn to be content with 
little, and that hope should aspire only to honours 
which no human power can give or take away. 

The student when he comes forth into the world, 
instead pf congratulating himself upon his exemp- 
tion from the errors of those whose opinions have 
been formed by accident or custom, and wlio live 
without any certain principles of conduct, is com- 
inonly m haste to mingle with the multitude, and 
•hew his sprightliness and ductility by an expedi^ 
tious compliance with fashions or vices. The first 
smile of a man whose fortune gives him power to 
reward his dependants, commonly exve\Naxv\.^ Vywv 
hejroad resistance ; the glare o£ ec^\3A^^^'t> ^^^. 

M3 
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sweets of luxury, the liberality of general promises^ 
the softness of habitual afiability, fill his imagina« 
tion ; and he soon ceases to have any other wish 
than to be well received, or any measure of right 
and wrong but the opinion of has patron. 

A man flattered and obeyed, learns to exact 
grosser adulation, and enjoin lower submission. 
Neither our virtues nor vices are all our own. If 
there were no cowardice, there would be little in- 
solence ; — pride cannot rise to any great degree, 
but by the concurrence of blandishment, or the 
sufferance of tameness. The wretch who would 
shrink and crouch before one that should dart his 
eyes upon him with the spirit of natural equality, 
becomes capricious and tyrannical when he sees 
himself approached with a downcast look, and 
licars the soft address of awe and servility. To 
those who are willing to purchase favour by crin- 
ges and compliance, is to be imputed the haughti- 
ness that leaves nothing to be ^hopcd by firmness 
and integrity. 

If, instead of wandering after the meteors of 
philosophy, which fill the world with splendour 
for a while, and then sink and are forgotten, the 
candidates of learning fixed their eyes upon the 
permanent lustre of moral and religious truth, 
they would find a more certain direction to hap- 
piness. A little plausibility of discourse, and ac- 
quaintance with unnecessary speculations, is dear- 
ly purchased, when it excludes those instructions 
which fortify the heart with resolution, and exalt 
tlie spirit Lo independence. 
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'Neufluitem dubUs spe pendulus bora. 

HOR. 



Nor let me float in fortune's powV, 
Dependant on the future hour. 



FRANCIS. 



TO THK RAMBLfiR* 
81R» 

As I have passed much of my life in disquiet 
and suspence, and lost many opportunities of 
advantage^ by a passion which I have reason to 
believe prevalent in different degrees over a great 
part of mankind, I cannot but think myself well 
qualified to warn those who are yet uncaptivated^ 
of the danger which they incur by placing them- 
selves within its influence. 

I served an apprenticeship with a linen-draper 
with uncommon reputation for diligence and fideli- 
ty ; and at the' age of three add twenty opened a 
shop for myself with a large stock, and such credit 
among all*the merchants who were acquainted with 
my master, that I could command whatever was 
imported curious or valuable. For five years I 
proceeded with success proportionate to close ap- 
plication and untained integrity ; w^ 2l ^'3itvcv<^ 
bidder at every ealcj always paid xny noX.^^ Xi^lo^^^ 
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they were due ; and advanced so festin commer- 
cial reputation, that J was proycrbially marked 
out as the model of young traders, and eyefy one 
expected that a few years would make me an al- 
derman. 

In this course of even prosperityt I was one 
day persuaded to buy a ticket in the lottery. The 
sum was inconsiderable,— »part was to be repaid 
though fortune might fail to favour me, and there- 
fore my established maxims of frugality did not 
restrain me from no trifling an experiment. The 
ticket lay almost forgotten till the time at which 
every man's fate was to be determined ; nor did 
the affair even then seem of any importance, till 
I discovered by the publick papers that the num- 
ber next to mine had conferred the great prize. 

My heart leaped at the thought of such an ap- 
proach to sudden richesy which I considered my- 
self, however contrarily to the laws of computa* 
tipn, as having missed by a single chance ; and I 
could npt forbear to revolve the consequences 
which such a bounteous allotment would have 
produced, if it had happened to me. This dream 
of felicity by degrees took possession of my ima- 
gination. The great delight of my solitary hours 
was to purchase an estate, and form plantations 
with money which once might have been mine— 
and I never met my friends but I spoiled 9II 
their merriment, by perpetual complaints of my 
ill luck. 

At length another lottery was opened, and 1 
had now so heated my imagination with the pros^ 
pcct ofn ppze, that I should have pressed among 
M&stpurchasers^ had not my wdo\a\>^TLyv^-v 
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held by deliberation upon the probability of success 
from one ticket rather than another. I hesitated 
long between even and odd ; (Considered the square 
and cubic numbers through the lottery ; examined 
all those to which good luck had been hitherto an- 
nexed ; and at last fixed upon one, which, by 
some secret relation to the events of my life, I 
thought predestined to make me happy. Delay 
in great affairs is often mischievous ; the ticket 
was sold, and its possessor could not be found. 

I returned to my conjectures, ahd after many 
arts of prognostication, fixed upon another chance, 
but with less confidence. Never did captive, heir, 
or lover, feel so much vexation from the slow pace 
of time, as I suffered betweenr the purchase of my 
ticket and the distribution of the prizes* I sola- 
ced my uneasiness as well as I coidd, by frequent 
contemplations of approaching happiness ; when 
the sun rose I knew it would set, and congratu- 
lated myself at night that I was so much nearer to 
my wishes. At last the day came, my ticket ap- 
peared, and rewarded all my care and sagacity with 
a despicable prize of fifty pounds. 

My friends, who honestly rejoiced upon my suc- 
esSy were very coldly received. I hid myself a 
fortnight in the country, that my chagrin might 
fume away without observation, and then returning 
to my shop, began to listen to another lottery. 

With the news of a lottery I was soon gratified]; 
and having now found the vanity of conjecture, 
and inefficacy of computation, I resolved to take 
the prize by violence, and therefore bought forty 
tickets, not omitting however to divide vWrcvV^- 
tween the even and odd numbers, tVval 1 m\'i^^- 
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not miss the lucky class. Many concluiions did 
1 foraiy and many experiments did 1 try» to deter* 
mine from which of .those tickets 1 might most 
reasonably expect riches. At last, being unable 
to satisfy myself by any modes of reasoning, 1 
wrote the number upon dice, and allotted fivt 
hours every day to the amusement of throwing 
them in a garret ; and examining the event by an 
exact register, found, on the evening before the 
lottery was drawn, that one of my numbers had 
been turned up five times more than any of the 
rest in three hundred and thirty thousand throws. 

This experiment was fallacious ; the first day 
presented the hopeful ticket, a detestable blank. 
The rest came out with different fortune, and in 
conclusion 1 lost thirty pounds by this great ad« 
denture. 

I had now wholly changed the cast of my beha- 
viour and the conduct of my life. The shop was 
for the most part abandoned to my servants, and 
if I entered it, my thoughts were so ingrosed by 
my tickets, that I scarcely heard or answered a 
question, but considered every customer as an in* 
tnidcr upon my meditationt, whom I was in 
haste to dispatch. I mistook the price of my 
goods, committed blunders in my bills, forgot to 
file my receipts, and neglected to regulate my 
books. My acquaintances by degrees begran to 
fall away ; but I perceived the decline of my bu« 
siness with little emotion, because whatever defi- 
cience their might be in my gains, I expected the 
next lottery to supply. 

MiscMiriagc naturally prod»c«% ^fiLdence; I 
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began now to seek assistance agsunst ill luck, by 
an alliance with those that had been more success- 
fuL 1 inquired diligently at what office any 
prize had been sold, that 1 might purchase of a 
propitious vender ; solicited those who had been 
fortunate in former lotteries, to partake with me 
in my new tickets ; and whenever 1 met with one 
that had in any event of his life been eminently 
prosperous, 1 invited him to take a larger share. 
I had, by this rule of conduct, so diffused my in- 
terest, that 1 had a fourth part of fifteen tickets, 
an eighth of forty, and a sixteenth of ninety. 

I waited for tlie decision of my fate with my 
former palpitations, and looked upon the business 
of my trade with the usual neglect. The wheel 
at last was turned, and its revolutions brought me 
a long succession of sorrows and disappointments. 
I indeed often partook of a small prize, and the 
loss of one day was generally balanced by the gain 
of the next ; butmy desires yet remained unsatisfi- 
ed, and when one of my chances had failed, all 
my expectation was suspended on those which re- 
mained yet undetermined. At last a prize of five 
thousaod pounds was proclaimed ; I caught fire 
at the cry, and inquiring the number fouud it to 
be one of my own tickets, which 1 had divided 
among those on whose luck I depended, and of 
which 1 retained only a sixteenth part* 

You will easily judge with what detestation of 
himself, a man thus intent upon gain reflected that 
he had sold a prize which was once in his possession. 
It was to no purpose, that 1 represented to my 
mind the possibility of recalKng the ip^^l, ox >\\vi 
folly gf condem::lng an act> -which oxvVy "^^^ ^nc^v 
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an event which no human intelligence could fore. 
»ee, proved to be wrong. The prize which, 
though put into my hands had been suffered to slip 
from me, filled me with anguish ; and knowing 
that complaint would only expose me to ridicule, 
I gave myself silently up to grief, and lost by d&» 
grees my appetite and my rest. 

My disposition soon became visible ; 1 was 
visited by m} friends, and among them by Euma- 
thesy a clergyman, whose piety and learning gave 
him such an ascendant over me, that I could not 
refuse to open my heart. ** There are," said he, 
<< few minds sufficiently firm to be trusted in the 
hands of chance. Whoever finds himself inclined 
to anticipate futurity, and exalt possibihty to cer- 
tainty, should avoid every kind of casual adventure, 
since his grief must be always proportionate to lus 
hope. You have long wasted that time, which, 
by a proper application, would have certainly, tho' 
moderately, increased your fortune, in a laborious 
^nd anxious pursuit of a species of gain, which no 
labour or anxiety, no art nor expedient, can secure 
or promote. You are now fretting away your 
life in repentance of an act, against which repen- 
tance can give no caution, but to avoid the occasion 
of committing it. Rouse from this lazy dream of 
fortuitous riches, which, if obtained, you could 
scarcely have enjoyed, because they could confer 
no consciousness of desert ; return to rational and 
manly industry, and consider the mere gift of lu^ 
As below the Cc^re of ^ wise man^'* 
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■ ' Divft qui fieri vuit, 
Et ato vult fieri* 

Juv£N. 

The lust of wealth can never bear delay. 

DRYD. 

T has been observed in a late paper, that we are 
nreasonably desirous to separate the goods of 
fc from those evils which providence has conncc- 
>d .with them 9 and to catch advantages without 
aying the price at which they are offered us. 
Ivery man wishes to be rich, but very few have 
le powers necessary to raise a sudden fortune, 
ther by new discoveries, or by superiority of skill 
I any necessary employment ; and among lower 
Qderstandings, many want the firmness and in- 
ustry requisite to regular gain and gradual ac- 
oisitions. 

From the hope of enjoying affluence by methods 
\ott compendious than those of labour, and more 
enerallypracticable than those of genius, proceeds 
ie common inclination to experiment and hazard, 
nd that willingness to snatch all opportumt\^% ^£ 
xovnag rich by chance, which, wVieiv \t. W^ oxvcts^ 
ken possession of the mind, 19 sddQxn. AiVN^iXX ^>>^ 
Vor.. IV. N 
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either bf tune or arguiiieiit» but oootiavRs 
life in perpetual ddunoiit ud generalljr e 
wietdiedaeM and want. 

llie &8b)r, of onttniely esolb^^ and vb 
ptosperitfy is by no means peculiar to the. pa 
ers of tickets j there are multitiides whoie 
nothing but a cootintBd lottery ; who atfe i 
within a few months of plenty and hi^iiinM 
iiow often soever they axe mocked with bkui 
pect a prize £om the ne<t adventure. 

Among the most resolute and ardent i 
votaries of chance nuiy be numbered the a 
whose hope is'to raue theanseives by m-m 
match I who lay out all their industry c 
assiduities of courtshij^ and sleep and imBl 
no odier ideas than or treatSt 4Somidinients^g 
ansy'and rivak. 

One of the most indefittifaUe of this si 
my old friend LevicuhiSy whom I have 
Icnown tar thbty years without some nsatrii 
project of ndvantage. Leviculus was bied 
n merchantf and by the graces of his pcno 
^lightliness of his prattle^ and the neatnefv 
dressf eo much enamommi his master's i 
daufl^tery a nil of sixteen, that she dcdarf 
leSG^itiott to nave no other Inubaiid. Her 1 
after having chidden her for undutifiilness, oo 
ed to the match, not much to the ssUsfiiot 
IfCviculos, who was suficiently elated tvit 
conquest to think himsdf entitled to a h^^ 
tune; He was, however, soon rid of his pm 
ty> for his mistvess died before their niania| 
He svagnow to well ussn&s&^V^W^^ 
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plishmentSi tliat he determined to commence 
ine-hunter ; and when his apprenticeship ex- 
ly instead of beginning, as was expected^ to 
: the exchange with a face of importance, or 
nating himself with those who were most emi. 
for Uieir knowleds;e of the stocks, he at once 
w off tlie solemnity of the counting-house, 
pped himself with a modish wig, listened to wits 
ofRee-houses, passed his evemngs behind the 
n in the theatres, learned the name of beauties 
lality, hummed the last stan/.as of fashionable 
89 talked with familiarity of high play, boast- 
f his atchievements upon drawers and coach- 
) was often brought to his lodgings at midnight 
chair, told with negligence and jocidarity of 
ng a taylor, and now and tlien let fly a shrewd 
It a sober citizen. 

bus furnished with irresistible artillery, he 
sd his batteries upon the female world, and in 
int warmth of self approbation, proposed no 
Jian the possession of nchcs and beauty united, 
therefore paid his civilities to Flavilla, the 
daughter of a wealthy shopkeeper, who, not 
I accustomed to amorous blandishments or 
fctful addresses, was delighted with the novelty 
nre» and easily suffered him to conduct her to 
>lay, and to meet her where she visited. Le- 
ut did not doubt but her father, however of- 
rd by a clandestine marriage, would soon be 
iciled by the tears of his daughter and the 
E of his son-in-law, and was in naste to con- 
! the affair. But the lady hked better lo V^^ 
ltd thgn mzrnedf and kept li\m iVkie^ '^e^\\ 



'n unceruio^ aqd. attendance. At last she fell in 
love with a yqimg. entign at a ball, and hating 
danced with him «U night married him in the 
momiael 

Lcnculut, to avoid the ridicule of his compani- 
ons, took a jauntey to a small estate in the coon- 
try, where, after hu.nuial inquiries concerning the 
nympln in the neighbourhood, he found it proper 
to fall in love with Altilia, a maiden lady, twenty 
years older than hinnelf, for whose favour fiftun 
nephewt and nieces were in perpetual contenticil^ 
They havered round her M-ith such Jealous officiou- 
nesa, ai scarcely left a moment vacant for a lovtr. 
Leviculus, nevertheless, difcovercd his passian in i 
letter, and Altilia could not viithstand tlie pleasure 
of hearing tows and sighs, and flatteries and pro' 
testations. ' She admitted liis visits, enioyedi kt , 
five years, the- happintsa of keeping aU her el- , 
pectants in perpetual alarms, and amused hetself | 
with the vanoua strtlagema wliieh mere pracrijcd j 
to disengage her affections. Sometimes she laol 
advised with great earnestness to travel for h« 
health, and sometimes entreated to keep licr bro- 
ther's house. Many stories were spread to the. die 
advantage of Leviculus, by which she commonlj 
seemed affected for a time, but took care soao 
afterwards to express her conviction of their folif 
Eood. But being at last satiated with this liiiU- 
crous tyranny, she told her lover, when he pressed 
for the reward of his services, that she was yifej 
sensible of hit merit, but 'v^'as resolved not to im- 
poverish aa ancient family. 

He then returned to the town, and soon afur 
iia arnnJ became &cqua.\tv\.e& vi'v'lV \.aXxQni3t a 
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lady distinguished by the elegance of her equipage 
and the regularity of her conduct. Her wealth 
was evident in her magnificence, and her prudence 
in her ceremony ; and therefore Leviculus, who 
had scarcely confidence to solicit her favour, read« 
By acquitted fortune of her former debts, when 
ike found himself distinguished by her with such 
marks of prefc^rence as a woman of modesty is al« 
lowed to give. He now grew bolder, and ventur- 
ed to breathe out his impatience before her. She 
heard him without resentment, in time permitted 
him to hope for happiness, and at last fixed the 
nuptial day, without any distrustful reserve of pin- 
money, or sordid stipidations , for jointure and 
settlements. 

Le^culns was triumphing on the eveof marriage, 
when he heard on the'stairs the voice of Latronia's 
maid> whom frequent bribes had secured in his 
service. She «oon burst into his room, and told 
him that the could not suffer him to be longer 
deceived; that her mistress was now spending Uie 
hst payment of her fortune, and was only support* 
ed _in her expence] by the credit of his estate. 
XjCvIcuIus shuddered to see himself so near a preci- 
pice, and found that he was indebted for his escape 
to the resentment of the maid, who, having assisted 
Latronia to gain the conquest, quarrelled with her 
at last about the plunder. - 

Leviculus was now hopeless and disconsolate, till 
one Sunday he saw a lady in the Mall, whom her 
dress declared a widow, and whom, by the jolting 
prance of her gait, and the broad resplendence at 
her countenance^ he guessed to IvaNC WeVj \i>ycvi\ 
9Pme prvsperom citizen. Hp f6JlovjtdV«^VQCo>^ 

N3 
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and found her to be no less than the relict of Prune 
the grocer, who having no children, had bequeath- 
ed to her all his debts and dues, and his estates real 
and personal. No formality was necessary in ad- 
dressing madam Prune, and therefore Leviculus 
went next morning without an intrdductor. His 
declaration was received with a loud laugh ; she 
then collected her countenance, wondered at his 
impudence, asked if he knew to whom he wai 
talking, then shewed him thedoor, and again laugh- 
ed to find him confused. Leviculus discovered 
that this coarseness wad nothing more than the 
coquetry of Comhill, and, next day returned to 
the attack. He soon grew familiar to her dialect, 
and in a few weeks heard, without any emotiont 
hints of gay clothes with empty pockets, concurred 
in many sage remarks on the regard due to the 
people of property ; and agreed with her in detes- 
tation of the ladies at the other end of the town, 
who pinched their bellies to buy fine laces, and 
• then pretended to laugh at the city. 

He sometimes presumed to mention marriage ; 
but was always answered with a slap, a hoot» and 
a flounce. At last he began to press her closer, 
and thought himself more favourably received ; but 
going one morning, with a resolution to trifle no 
longer, he found her gone to church with a young 
journeyman from the neighbouring shop, of whom 
she had become enamoured at her window. 

In these, and a thousand intermediate adven- 
tures, has Leviculus spent his time, till he is now 
grown grey with age, fatigue, and disappointment. 
lie begins at last to find lVv2Lt ^cee%& is not to be 
^gpected, and being uu&t fov va^ ^m^^o^xiteldki^T;^ 
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might improve his fortune, and unfurnished with 
any arts that might amuse his leisure, is con- 
demned to wear out a tasteless life in narratives 
which few will hear, and complaints which none will 
pity- 
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Nulla fidet regni sociii, omnisque poteftat 
Imfatiens consortis erat* 

LUCAN. 

No faith of partnership dominion owns ; 
Still discord hovers o*er divided thrones. 



The hostility perpetually exercised between one 
man and another, is caused by the desire of many 
for that which only few can possess. Every man 
would be rich, powerful, and famous ; yet fame, 
power, and riches, are only the names of relative 
conditions, which imply the obscurity, dcpendance, 
and poverty of s^eat numbers. 

This universal and incessant competition produ- 
ces injury and malice by two motives, interest and 
envy ; the prospect of adding to our possessions 
what we can take from others, and the hope of 
alleviaUng the sense of our disparity by lessening 
others, though we gain nothing to ourselves. 

Of those two malignant and deatrucX.\N^ ^o>n^\^^ 
it Mcema probable at the first view> Oi2L\,mX.'««*'Ooa-^ 
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the strongest and most extensive influence. It is 
easy to conceive that opportunities to seize what 
has been long wanted, may excite desires almof^ 
irresistible ; but surely the sanje eagemeds cannot 
be kindled by an accidental power of destroying 
that which gives happiness to another. It must 
be more natural to rob for gaiui than to ravage only 
for mischief. 

Yet I am inclined to believci that the gnat law 
of mutual benevolence is oftener violated by envy 
than by interest, and that most of the misery which' 
the defamation of blameless actions, or the obstruc- 
tion of honest endeavours, brings upon the world, 
is inflicted by men that propose no advaataffe 
to themselves but the satisfaction of poisoning the 
banquet which they cannot taste, and blasting the 
harvest which they have no right to reap. 

Interest can diffuse itself but to a narrow com- 
pass. The number is never large of those who 
can hope to fill the posts of degraded power, catch 
the fragments of shattered fortune, or succeed to 
the honours of depreciated beauty. But the em- 
pire of envy has no limits, as it required to its 
influence very little help from external circumstan- 
ces. Envy may always be produced by idleness and 
pride, and in what place will they not be found ? 

Interest requires some qualities not universally 
bestowed. The ruin of another will produce no 
profit to him who has not discernment to mark his 
advantage, courage to seize, and activity to pursue 
it ; but the cold malignity of envy may be exerted 
in a totpid and quiescent state, amidst the gloom of 
stupidity, in the coverts o£ con»w^\c^% Iclfc ^iai . 
Ub bjr the attacks of iut^t^«X|\^ \.woL\r|>asw^ 
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tigers ; he may discover and resist his enemies. 
He that perishes in the ambushes of envy, is de- 
stroyed by unknown and invisible assailants^ and 
dies like a man suffocated by a poisonous vapour, 
without knowledge of his danger, or possibility of 
contest. 

Intere3t is seldom pursued but at some hazard. 
He that hopes to gain much, has commonly some- 
thing to lose, and when he yeniures to attack su- 
periority, if he fails to conquer, is irrecoverably 
crushed. But envy may act vnthout expence or 
danger. To spread suspicion, to invent calumnies, 
to propagate scandal, requires neither labour nor 
courage. It is easy for the author of a lie, how- 
ever malignant, to escape detection, and infamy 
needs very little industry to assist its circulation. 

Envy is almost the only vice which is practicable 
at all times, and in every place ; the only passion 
which can never lie quiet for want of irritation : its 
effects therefore are every where discoverable, and 
its attempts always to be dreaded. 

It is impossible to mention a name which any 
advantageous distinction has made eminent, but 
8om& latent animosity will burst out. The wealthy 
trader, however he may abstract himself from pub- 
lick affairs, will never want those who^ hint, with 
Shylock, that ships are but boards. The beauty, 
adorned only with the unambitious graces of inno- 
cence and modesty, provokes, whenever she ap- 
pears, a thousand murmurs of detraction. The 
geniiMy even when he endeavours only to entertain 
or instiuct, yet suffers persecution from innumer- 
able criticksi whose acrimony is excited m^x^V^ V^ 
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the pain of -teebg others pleaied^ add of hearing 
appktiaes which another enjoyt. 

The frequenqr of enrff makci^ it so fiikdhri 
that it eieap€ii onr ffotioe ) nor db we ^dfbea tdfect 
upon hi turfiitnde or nsa^oityf ^ift faij^pen to 
feel its influence. When he that haa grm^acir 
provocation to fliafice» bnt t>T attemptiiig^to exfldf 
nndshinuelf pursued by muldtudes whoni.be nfever 
8aw» widi all the impIacahiEty of pertotud IteaMl!* 
ment; when he p^rcd^ choBodr and.nMliee htl 
loose upon hint aa ft puUick cneair» andincftied l^ 
everf stxiAtag«iA of d^fttttttioiLr*he& he hesiia dtt 
imsfortunei of his fiun^y ,or the Miea of bit 7^^ 
exposed to the ifroM^ ahd arM^ 6SLm H oM« 
duct,, or ^kSax of tatare, aQJsmced'tal iUi^ 
ed; he theii feantt-to abboM: Amt aitifta&Jk' 
which he onljr laughed befc^^ mi ^ktOfdii ham 
ibuch the happliiels of life UrAM ht alhtaced h|r' 
the eradicsCtibn of etivy from tKe huniaa JMwt. 

Envy is, indeed, a stubborn weed of the ttifa4' 
and seldom yklds to the culture of philosophy. 
There wttf however, considerations which, if .care- 
fully implanted and diligeiRly propagated, v^^ 
in time overpower and repress it, since no one cim 
nurse it &r the sake of pleasure, ail its eftwts ait. 
only shame^ anguish, aftd perturiiation. 

It is, above aS other tices, incohnstcfixt with tk0 
'character of a sodal bemg, because it aacrifioes 
truth add kindness to very weak temptaiiana» He 
that plilmdbrs a Wealthy neighbour gains aWBurfi 
as he takes away, and may improve hboW^Vin-* 
ditioa in the same proportion as he unpairs ano- 
ther's ; but he that bksts a flourishing imputation, 
xaust be content with a small AvUeuiiQi ^Ado^^nnaiV 
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famcf 80 small as can afford very little consolation 
to balance the guilt by which it is obtained. 

I have hitherto avoided that dangerous and em- 
pirical morality, which cures one vice by means of 
another. But envy is so base and detestable, so 
vil* in its original, and so pernicious in its effects^ 
that the predominance of almost any other quality 
is to be preferred. It is one of those lawless ene- 
mies'of society, against which poisoned arrows may 
honestly be used. Let it therefore be constantly 
remembered, that whoever envies another, confesses 
his superiority, and let those be reformed by their 
pride who have lost their virtue. 

It is no slight aggravation of the injuries which 
envy incites, that they are commited against those 
who have given no intentional provocation ; and 
that the sufferer is often marked out for ruin, not 
because he Kas failed in any duty, but because he 
has dared to do more than was required. 

Almost every other crime is practised by the 
help of some quality which might have produced 
esteem or love, if it had been well employed ; but 
envy k mere unmixed ftnd genuine eril : it pur- 
sues a hateful end by despicable means, and de- 
sires not so much its own happiness as another's 
misery. To avoid depravity like this, it is not 
necessary that any one should aspire to heroism or 
sanctity, but only that he should resolve not to 
quit the rank which nature'assigns him, and wish to 
maintiiQ the dignity of a human being. 
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J*ermittcs ipsis expendere numimhux^ quid 
CoKveuiiii i.Wis, rcLusque xit utile nosh is, 

JUT, 

Intru't thy fortune to the pow'rs above ; 

1 .cave them to manage for thee, and to grant 

Wiiat their unerring -wisdom sees thee want. 

DRYD. 

A s cYer\' scheme of life, so every form of writ- 
ing, has its advantages and inconveniences, though 
not mingled in the same proportions. The writ- 
er of essays escapes many embarrassments to which 
a large work would have exposed him ; he seldom 
harasses his reason with long trains of consequences, 
dims his eyes with the perusal of antiquated vo- 
lumed, or burdens his memory with great accumula- 
tions of preparatory knowledge. A careless glance 
upon a favourite author, or transient survey ol 
tho varieties of life, is sufficient to supply the first 
hint or seminal idea, which enlarged by the gradual 
accretion of matter stored in the mind, is by thfi 
warmth of fancy easily expanded into flowers, and 
sometimes ripened into fruit. 

The most frequent difficulty by which the au- 
thors of these petty compositions are distressed, 
ari5:;.*s from the perpetual demand of novelty and 
chaige. The compiler of a system of science layt 
Jij invention at rest, and em\i\o'^% oy\^ Vm \\id^' 
Jtjsnt, the faculty exerted \\\\X\\^ik5xS^x:\'^v\^* ^n< 
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the rclater of feigned adventures, when onco 
the principal characters arc cslablishcd, and the 
^reat events regularly connected, finds incidents 
and episodes crowding upon his mind ; every change 
©pens new views, and the latter part of the story 
£row8 without labour out of the ionner. But lie 
that attempts to entertain his reader with uucon. 
nected pieces, finds the irksomeness of his task ra* 
ther increased then lessened by every production. 
The day calls afresh upon him for a new topick, 
snd he is again oblieed to choose, without any 
principle to regulate his choice. 

It is indeed true, that there is seldom any ne- 
cessity of looking far, or inquiring long, for a 
proper subject. Every diversity of art or nature, 
every publick blessing or calamity, every domes- 
tick pain or gratification, every sally of caprice, 
blunder of absurdity, or stratagem of affect- 
ation, may supply matter to him whose only rule 
is to avoid uniformity. But it often happens, 
that the judgment is attracted with boundless 
multiplicity, the imagination ranges from one de- 
sign to another, and the hours pass imperceptibly 
away, till the composition can be no longer de- 
layed, and necessity enforces the use of those 
thoughts which then happen to be at hand. The 
mind, rejoicing at deliverance on any terms from 
perplexity and suspense, applies herself vigorously 
to the work before her, collects embellishments and 
illustrations, and sometimes finishes, with great 
elegance and happiness, what in a state of case and 
leisure she never had begun. 

It is not commonly observed, how mMc\\> c^t^ 
bf actions considered as particulaAy s\3X>^ecX Vi 
Vol. JV. O 
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choice, II to be attributed to accident* or some 
cause out of our own power, by whatever name it 
be distinguished. To close tedious deliberationi 
with hasty resolves, and after long consultationi 
with reason to refer the question to caprice, is by 
no means peculiar to the essayist. Let him that 
peruses this paper review the series of his life, and 
inquire how he was placed in his present conditioiL; 
he will find, that of the good or ill which he hsi 
experienced, a great part came unexpected, with^ 
out any visible gradations of approach ; that every 
event has been influenced by causes actincr with- 
out his intervention ; and that whenever he pre- 
tended to the prerogative of foresight, he wai 
mortified with new conviction of the ahortoeii of 
his views. 

The busy, the ambitious, the inconstant, and the 
adventurous, may be said to throw themselves by 
design into the arms of fortune, and voluntarily 
to quit the power of governing themselves ; they 
engage in a course of life in which little can be 
ascertained by previous measures ; nor is it any 
wonder that their time is past between da^tiop aiod 
despondency, hope and disappointment. 

Some there are who appear to walk the rogid of 
life with more circumspection, and mak^ no step 
till they think themselves secure from the hazard 
of a precipice ; when neither pleasure nor pipfit 
can tempt them from the beaten path ; who rc£iN 
to climb lest they should fall, or to run lest thty 
should stumble, and move slowly forward without 
any ^mpliance with those passions by which ^ 
heady and vehement are seduced and betrayed* 
1 'ct even the timgrous -^i^^&.oiDf:^ o^ >\»2^ '^flit^ 
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iass is far from exempting them from the 
)n of chance, a subtle and insidious power^ 
11 intrude upon privacy and embarrass cau- 
No course of life is so prescribed and limi- 
t that many actions must result from arbi- 
ection. Every one must form the general 
' his conduct )>y his own reflections ; he 
solve whether he will endeavour at riches or 
?nt ; whether he will exercise private or 
virtues ; whether he will labour for the 
benefit of mankind, or contract his bcne- 
to his family and dependants, 
question has long exercised the schools of 
phy, but remains yet undecided ; and what 
there that a youn? man, unacquainted with 
iments on cither side, should determine his 
stiny otherwise than by chance i 
in chance has given him a partner of his 
lom he prefers to all other women, without 
x>f of superior desert, chance must again 
dm in the education of his children ; for» 
IB ever able to convince himself by argu- 
that he had chosen for his son that mode of 
ion to which his understanding was best 
I, or by which he would most easily be 
rise or virtuous ? 

•ever shall inquire by what motives he has 
ned on these important occasions, will find 
tch as his pride will scarcely suffer him to 
I some sudden ardour of desire, some un- 
glimpse of advantage, some petty compc- 
ome inaccurate conclusion, or some example 
y reverenced. Such are -oflwi xJcifc fc^x. 
/ our resolvtB | for it la uect*«ax'^ Xft ^.c^> 
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but impMuble to know the cooBcqiu 
or to du«uu all the reaaoos whicnia 
OD emy plit to iDquiutiTeBeH and : 

Since life iticlf it uncertiiii, notl 
life for iu buii..caii.bgatt Jtufcb,.* 
thit ii but s imall part of our pe; 
•et out OB « tempcBtuout na in quest 
wheie-vrfc ,ecpett to find reit, but 
not rare, of admiuion ; we are not < 
of rioking in the my, but bf be 
meteors; BuitakcD for stars, of beii 
our course by the changes of the 
lotii^ it-by unskilful steenge | its 
pens, that i^ross winds blow ui fo 
that meteors draw us aside from v 
that negligence or aror eontribut^i 
from pusctuefs to which a direct 
bare- exiled us. Of thoie that, 
cbDclusions, involve themselves in c 
out guilt, vqry few, however they 
themselves,; ^an })e certain, that o 
would have been more successful. 

In this state of universal uncerta 
thousand dangers hoyerabout us, an 
whethei; the good that ^e pumes 
disguise, or whether the next step v 
safety or destruction, nothing can 
ttonal tranquillity, but the convicti 
ever we amuse ourselves with unide 
thing in reality is governed by chani 
Universe is under the perpetual siipi 
him who cieateilit; that our being 
of oninipotent^oodness, t>j whom 
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nd merciful ; and that nothing can finally hurt 
lim who debars ROt himself from the divine nivour. 
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jIt vindieta bonum vita jucundrus ipsa, 
Nem^e boc hidocti. 

Cbrysipptu non dicH idem, nee mite Thaletit 
Jngemimt dulciqve senex vicinis Hymetto, 
^i partem accept a s^ifa inter vincla cicuta 
Aceusatori noUet dare. ^ ippf minuti 
Bemper^ ilfinfirmH est a^imi^ ixiguique voiuptas 

Bat O ! revenge 10 sweet. 
Thus think the crowd ; who, eager to engage. 
Take quickly firei and kindle into rage. 
Not so mild Thales nor Chrysippus thought, 
« Nor that good man who drank the pois'nons dravght 
With mind serene ; and could.not wish to see 
His vile accuser drink as deep as he : 
£xalted Socrates ! divinely brave ! 
Injur'd he fell, and dying he forgave, 
I'oo noble for revenge ; which still ive find 
The weakest frailty of a feeble mind. 

D&YDSN. 

To Scions dispositions of the mind more ob- 
tinately resist both the counsels of philosophy 
nd the injunctions of religion^ than those which 
re comp&ated with an opinion of dignity ; and 
rhich we cannot dismiss withoxsi \3ea?nxv^ \ti ^Cwt 
Ttnds ofoppodtion some adiraxiUge VcC\c^\\.o\x^^ 

O 3 
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obtainedf or saffcrag^fWimouravmp^Od 
Imputation qf pinilianimity* 

For this reason scarcely any law of 
DEBitsa is more openly trans^cessed^ or 
dustriously evafliedy than that hj which 
mands his followers to forgive injuries^ a 
bits» nnder the sanctiott of eternal misery 
tification of the desire wluch ewryncA 
return pain upon him that inflicts it* h 
could have conquered their anger aie 
comhat pride, and pursue offences to exi 
ven.geanoe, lest they should he intuke 
triumph of an enemy. 

But certainly no precept could betti 
him, at whose birth peace was proclaim 
earth* ■ For» what would so soon destr 
order of society^ and deform life with vi< 
ravagei as a permission to every one to 
own cause^ and to apportion his own re 
^ for imagine^ injuries ? . 

It is difficult for a man of the strictest 
to £ivour himself .too much, in the ca 
ments of solitary meditation. Every n 
for the distinctions foir which thousands a 
at the same time, in their own opinion, v 
claims. He thaty when his reason ope 
full force, can thus, by the mere pre' 
self-love, prefer himself to his fellow beir 
unlikely to judge .equitably when his p 
.agitated by .a, sense of wrong,, and .hic 
v^oily ebgra«se4 by^ain, interests i 
^Whoever arrogates to liimself the rigl 
gesmce, shows hpw little he is qualifiec 
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his own claims, since he certainly demands what he 
would think unfit to he granted to another. 

Nothing is more apparent than that^ however 
injiu^dy or however provoked^ some must at last he 
contented to forgive. For it can never be hoped^ 
that he who first commits an injury, will content- 
edly acquiesce in the penalty required; the same 
haughtiness of contempt, or vehemence of desire 
that prompts the act of injustice, will more strongly 
incite its justification ; and resentment can never 
so aptly balance the punishment with the fault, 
but there will remain an overplus of vengeance, 
which even he who condemns his first action will 
think himself entitled to retaliate. What then can 
*' ensue but a continual exacerbation of hatred, an 
uneztinguishable feud,an incessant reciprocation of 
mischief, a mutual vigilance to entrap, and eager- 
ness to destroy ? 

Since then the imaginary right of vengeance must 
be at last remitted, because it is impossible to live 
in perpetual hostility, and equally impossible, that 
of two enemies, either should first diink himself 
obliged by justice to submission, it is surely eligible 
to foreive early. Every passion is more easily sub- 
dued before it has been long accustomed to pos- 
session of the heart; every idea is obliterated with 
less difficulty, as it has been more sHghtly impres- 
sed, and less frequently renewed. He who has 
often brooded over his wrongs, pleased himself 
with schemes of malignity, and glutted his pride 
nvlth the fancied supplications of humbled enmity, 
will not easily open his bosom to amity and recon- 
ciliation, or indulge the gentle sentiments q£ \^^. 
nevclence and peace. 
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It 18 easiest to forgiTe/ while there is yet little to 
be forgiren. A single injury maybe soon dismissed 
frcim the memory ; but a lohg succesaian of ill 
offices by degrees associates itself with ever idea, 
a long contest involves so many circumstances, that 
e^rery place and action will recall it to the mindi 
and fresh remembrance of vexation must still en- 
kindle rage and irritate revenge. 

A wise man will make haste to forgive, because 
lie knows the true value of time, and will not suf- 
fer it to pass away in unnecessary pain. He that 
willingly suffers the corrosions of inveterate hatred 
and gives up his days and nbhts to the gloom of 
malice and perturbations of stratagem, cannot 
surely be said to consult his ease. Resentment is 
an union of sorrow with malignity, a combination 
of a passion which all endeavour to avoid, with a 
passion which all concur to detest. The man 
who retires to meditate mischief, and to exasperate 
his own rage, whose thoughts are employed only 
on means of distress and contrivances of ruin, 
whose mind never pauses from the remembrance of 
his own sufferings, but to indulge some hope of 
enjoying the calamities of another, may justly be 
numbered among the most miserable of human 
beings, among those who are guilty without re. 
ward, who have neither the gladness of prosperity 
nor the calm of innocence. 

Whoever considers the weakness both of himself 
and others, vnH not long want persuasives to for- 
giveness* We know not to what degree of ma- 
Bgnity any injury is to be imputed ; or how much 
Jt8 guilt, if we were to iuft^cl l\\e mvwd of him 
that committed it, -would \)C ex\fcwx"aXfe^Vj tasa.- 
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take^ precipitance, or negligence ; we cannot be 
certain how much more we feel than was intended 
to be iiiflictedy or how much we increase the mis- 
chief to ourselves by voluntary aggravations. We 
may charge to design the effects of accident ; we 
may think the blow violent only because we have 
made ourselves delicate and tender ; we are on 
every side in danger of error and of guilt, which 
we are certain to avoid only by speedy forgiveness. 

From this pacifick and harmless temper, thus 
propitious to others and ourselves, to domestick 
tranquillity, and to social happiness, no man is 
witl^eld but bjr pride, by the fear of beinginsulted 
by his adversary, or despised by the world. 

It may be laid down as an unfailing and univer- 
sal a^iom, that ** all pride is abject and mean." 
It is always an ignorant, lazy, or cowardly ac- 
quiescence in a false appearance of excellence, and 
proceeds not from consciousness of our attainments, 
but insensibility of our wants* 

Nothing can be great which is not right. No- 
thing which reason condemns can be suitable to 
the dignity of the human mind. To be driven 
by external motives from the path which our own 
heart approves, to give way to any thing but con- 
viction, to suffer the opinion of others to rule our 
choice or overpower our i'esolves, is to submit 
tamely to the lowest and most ignominious slavery, 
and to resign the right of directing our own lives. 

Tlie utmost excellence at which humanity can 
arrive, is a constant and determinate pursuit of vir- 
tue, without regard to present dangers or advan- 
tage ; a continual reference of every action to the 
divine will ; an -habitual appeal lo ctw\3a.'^\!vci^'^^* 



tke, tai ta BnT«ried demtiitt af the ktrflkttttf 
eye to tDCfiffwini whbui lwik veiinoc oaxf, csn od* 
tidii* But fixKt jpridfc ,wlQclit 9WFif ■Mi'dfWMUkiift 
to botft df gibuCiinll tfentiUKltti^ mmW WttSjfpimXSt 
their memtv^ hu atfAk^'iiobh^ 
tpim)bit]ott rf naau dt, befaigt ij^bie timi^kt 
^ire ai\e wider no dWgtdon tor t&p^W^Bbi arid 
wfao» uten i«e hifeGoiutMdiem fMcdurhMMt 
a88idfiit^# ctn ocMiKLBp fwtuAh ot peMltttteiiC ve* 
iVardi w^bdngi tiiio iMMUtiy" jlw^j^ov #lM 
they donoc nodentmiC or MnuUy- deCeMritf 
what Aet lifttenrNeremtthea} tndlAiMS m- 
tence if tkieiuffCi of no ivtijj^lii Iffl it ho itSCcntw 
the ratifioctfoil of oor own cDnsdtfikSe* . 

He thst eu desceiid to bribe aafiiig^ 
at the oriicie of his iimocenoe { he that cao aofief 
the dthjght of inch acckniatioiM to withhold hk 
attention from the comnuttdt of the (tuiterBal lovi* 
xtign, has fittk reitoa to conrntidate Inmiclf itpMl 
thegreatneyof his.iiiidd; mienever he «wa£«i,t» 
seriousneta and rellectiont be niiMit beocane dh^ca* 
ble in hiit own ejt^ and^ahridk with dhme ikiai 
the remembnmce of his cowardice aiid£bSf« 

Of h&(i that hopes to be fbcjl^v^, it ii hidiqte^ 
saUy required that htf Aogite. It it themRare Siu 
perfloous to ni^ any other motinf. Oa dife 
great duty etermty is suspended, weA to hfan.dtft 
leases to practise it* the throne of meicy fs hm^ 
cesfiible/and the S^atiovt of the w^dl IM liM 
bom ifl Tgia, 
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^9ne met 'plgris yhi nulla cfimpit 
Arkor astivM recreatur aura ■ 
pufce rtdentem Jjilagum^ amabo^ 

J>ulce loquenttwu 

HOt. 

FUce me where never ntnimer l>reeve 

Unbinds the glebe, or warms the trees ; 

Where ever lowering clouds appear^ 

And angry Jove defonns th* inclement Tetrt 

JLove and the'nvmph shall charm my toifs. 

The ikymph, who sweetly speaks and sweetly ornlei* 

FRAXCIS* 

3f the happines and misery of our present 

tatey part arises from our sensations, aud part 

lom our opinions ; part is distributed by nature* 

id part is in a gpreat measure apportioned by 

n^ifes. Positive pleasure we cannot always ob» 

in, and positive pain we cannot often remove. No 

10 can give to his own plantations the fragrance 

the Indian groves; nor will any precepts of 

Ipipphy enable him to ^thdraw his attention 

n wounds or diseases. But the negative infeli- 

which proceedsy not from the pressure of suf- 

ig9> but the absence of enjoyments, will always 

1 to the remedies of reason* 

le of the great arts of escaping superfluous 

inesSf is to free our minds from that habit of 

aring our condition with that ot o>^^fcx% o\v 

the hkmags of life are more \y)uxiV&>i^'^ V^^ 
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Stowed, or with imaginary states of delight and 
security, perhaps unattainable by mortals. Few 
are placed in a situation so gloomy and distressful, 
as not to see every day beings yet more forlorn 
and miserable, from whom they may learn to re« 
joice in their own lot. 

No inconvenience is less superable by art or dili- 
gence than the incleniency of climates , and there- 
fore none affords more proper exercise for this phi- 
losophical abstraction. A native of England* 
pinched wi^h the frosts of December, may lessen 
his affection fqr his own country, by suffering his 
imagination to wander in the vales of Asia, and 
sport among woods that are always green» and 
streams that always murmur ; but if he turns his 
thoughts towards the polar regions, and considers 
the nations to whom a great portion of the yearia 
darkness, and who are condemned to pass weeks 
and months amidst mountains of snow, he will soon 
recover his tranquillity, and while he stirs his fire 
or throws his cloak about him, reflect how much 
he owes to Providence, that he is not placed in 
Greenland or Siberia. 

The barrenness of the earth and the severity of 
the skies in these dreary countries, are such at 
might be expected to confine the mind wholly to 
the contemplation of necessity and distress, so that 
the care of escaping death from cold and hunger, 
should leave no room for those passions which, id 
lands of plenty, influence conduct or diversify cha- 
racters ; the summer should be spent only in pro- 
viding for the winter, and the winter in longing for 
the summer* 
Yet iearoed curiosity is\LW^RiiXA\ia.^^l^]raGG^t& 
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v^y into these abodes of povjerty and gloom ;— 
Lapland and Iceland have their historians, their 
eriticks, and their poets ; and love, that extends 
liis dominion wherever humanity can be found, 
perhaps exerts the same power in the Green- 
lander's hut, as in the palaces of Eastern mo- 
Aarchs. 

In one of the large caves in which the families 
of Greenland retire together, to pass the cold 
BKMiths, and which may be termed their villages 
or cities, a yoUth and maid, who came from dif- 
ferent parts of the country, were so much distin- 
gnished for their beauty, that they were called by 
the rest of the inhabitants Anningait and Ajut, 
from a supposed resemblance to their ancestors of 
the same name, who had been transformed of old 
into the sun and moon. 

Anningait for some time heard the praises of 
Ajut with little emotion, but at last, by frequent 
interviews, became sensible of her charms, and first 
made a discovery of hid affection, by inviting her 
with her parents to a feast, where he placed before 
Ajut the tail of a whale. Ajut seemed not much 
delighted by this gallantry ; yet, however, from 
that time, was observed rarely to appear but in a 
vest made of the skin of a white deer : she used 
Frequently to renew the black dye upon her hands 
uid forehead, to adorn her sleeves with coral and 
ihells, and to braid her hair with great exactness. 

The elegance of her dress and the judicious dis- 
position of her ornaments^ had such an effect upon 
Anningait, that he could no longer be restrained 
From a declaration of his love. He \\iwe.^ox^ 
Tomposed a, poem in her praise, in ^\\icV, •Asc-a^\j, 

Vol. IV. P 
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ot}icr hsrcick^ad tciulsr afotiinoi^Sy 
tihatf <* She wm facMitiiul •• die tc 
M ^idfii^pwot «i tbe tbjne iqp<» tk 
M tlUt her fiogert «m wbhe as the 
M .molWf and w tnile grateful as the ( 
^ the ice ; diit he would pursue her, 
*' should pass the soows of the midb 
^ seek neltar is the caves 4^ the e 
^h^ls^ thilt be tifould tear her frcun 1 
^ of thp jPTf^Tf of t ^ff rocksf srmt rh 
<< pun St, A™^'^* *>^ rescue her ; 
^ vine qf Hsagufa." He coacluded 
thatt H whosoever shall atteiB|»t to hi 
*< km With Ajv^ °ugfat be hmed with 
** Slid that ipjthelapd of souls his skul 
^brp» ot)^.|]se>ijit tp ca|ch the < 
'* the starry brnps.'* 

Tlus ode bfing universallf appla' 
expected ^t Ajut would soon vield 
vour and accosfphshments; but.Ajut 
tural haughtioess of beantTt expected 
of oouitship; and before m^ would cc 
^ooqueied, the sun returned* the ice hi 
season of laboar called aU tP their epa 

Anniagiit and Ajut tor a time alw; 
ID the saoie boatt sud divided whatevei 
Aiuun^ait,iD iht sight of his mLstresi 
portauity of signalizing his courage ;, 
the sea^hones on the ice ; pursued d 
the water ; and leaped on the back c 
while he was yet struggling with th 
lilb« ^or wfu his diligence les^ to a( 
that could be necessary to make win 
M^j be dffjfd t}ie roe «i ^Wt ^ 
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mis ; he entrtpped deer and foxes, and dressod 
their skins to adorn his bride i he feasted her with 
eggs from the rock, and stre^-ed her tent with 
flowers. 

It happened that a tempest drove the fnh to a 
distant part of the coast before Anningait had 
completed his store ; he therefore entreated Ajiit 
that she would at last grant him her hand, and ac- 
company him to that part of the country whither 
he was now summoned by necessity. Ajut thought 
him not yet entitled to such condescensiony but 
proposed as a trial of his constancy* that he should 
f etum at the end of summer to the cavern where 
their acquaintance commenced* and there expect 
the reward of his assiduities. *< O virgin* beauti- 
'* ful a» the sun shining on- the water* consider*'* 
said Anningait* ** what thou hast required.-^ 
<* How eanly may my return be precluded by a 
<* sudden frost or unexpected fogs ; then must the 
^ night be passed without my Ajut. We live not* 
** my faifi in those fabled countries* which lying 
^ strangers so wantonly describe ; where the whole 
" year is divided into short days and nights ; where 
^ the same habitation serves tor summer and win- 
'< ter I where they raise houses in rows above the 
** ground* dwell together from year to year* with 
^ iocktof tame animals grrazing in the fields about 
^ them ; can travel at any time from one place to 
** another* through ways inclosed with trees* or 
^* over walls raised upon the inland waters ; and di- 
* rect their course through wide conntries by the 
^ tight of g^en hiUs or scattered buildi(i^« ¥>«txw 
^•* in Miniiiier, we have no means of cro««\Tv^WATcvo^QXi- 
^ tMiot^ whoic inowi are never d\«soVvi&d \ t«x «»► 
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M xeoa^. to .lay dinaot Yetidenee^v bu 
<< boats coudAg the bay**. Goniider, 
«< £^, fttinmer £iyt,.)md a. few winttr oi] 
«<,the life of man is at an end. Night ia 
« of eaie and festivityy of reyeUraddg^i 
«<.w!ipt will be the flaming lamp, tbe ddic 
** or the ^ft oUy withput the«mile of Aj 
^The doquence of Anningaityvas yai 
inj^d coQtinued^ inexorables ao4;they pa 
ardent proipises to mec^ again before tlu 
wintc>r* . %' ■■■• -.'■» • 1 ■ 1 • 
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^a4i fl/£Ni» noiiripouum m»aare iaiores, 
Non sif^4gi9ribus mt4iu Hebrapique biban 
SitbouiasQke nives bietui* sttbeamut aquoi 
OmaUi vittch amor, 

T 

'LoYe alters not for us his hard decrees, 
' Not A.0* beneath the Thracian cUme we i 
Ortiue mild bliss of temperate skies foreg 
And in mid winter tread Sithooian aapw~ 
XiO¥e iDonquer» allr— 



J|LMjrui.OAi;r» hqwever ^scomposed b; 

" ,tory| coync,f8^ gj^ Al^? ^^'^ y?^ Tesolvc 
/,pi5y/9^^n« of amoipua respect j—r and 
' Jtoi^ preicflted Ker atb\s^^^>a^^ 
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ef seven white fawns, of five swans, and eleven 
8eal»^ with, three marble lamps, ten vessels of seal 
o§^ and a lir^ kettle of brass, which he had pur- 
tinsed from a ship, at the price of half a whale, 
and- two horAs of sea nniconis. 

Ajut was so much affected by the fondness of 
her iotttf or Sd much overpowered by his magni- 
fieence, that ^ followed him to the sea side ; and 
Ir^eit she saw him enter the boat, wished aloud, 
that he might return with plenty of sldns and ofl ; 
that neither the mermaids might snatch him into 
the deeps, nor the spirits of the rocks confine him 
in their caverns. 

She stood awhile to gaze upon the departing 
vessel, and then, returning to her hut, silent and 
dejected, kid aside, fnun that hour, her white deer 
skin, suffered her hair to spread unbraided on her 
Moulders, and forbore to mix in the dances of the 
maidens* She endeavoured to divert her thoughts 
by continual application to feminine employments, 
gathered moss fbr the winter lamps, and dried grass 
to line the boots of Anningait« Of the skins which 
he had bestowed upon her, she made a fishing- 
coat, a small boat and tent, all of exquisite manu- 
fiKture ; and while she was thus busied^ solaced 
her labours with a song, •— in which she prayed» 
** that her lover might have hands stronger than 
•* the paws of the bear, and feet swifter than the 
** feet of the rein-deer ; that his dart might never 
** err, and that his boat might never leak ; that 
<< he might never stumble on the ice, nor faint in 
^ the water ; that the seal might rush on his ha.t« 
** poon, and the wounded wbc&e tm^x ^as^ ^^ca^ 
'^ vntves ia vmnm'* 

pa 
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Tlie krge b(»u ia nrhich the < 
tmn^octthnr&mliM an always ra 
men t £>r a nan wiU not iehaae hiBu 
wbiA Kmim neither ■lultiiw ODonj 
^aitwaa UierefiMcexpond by idleneM 
m of paMMMi. He mnt thnce to the 
boat, with HI intent to leap. into the 
nrim back to faia nditreM ; bat nCC 
mia^ vhich they rnnit endure in 
without oil for the lamp, or Mm ^ 
leMliedto rtnploy the weeks of d>sea 
aion for a Dight of plenty and felicitr 
composed his emotions as he could, as 
in wild nambers and nncotith imwes, 
his SOROWS) and bU fears : '' O ufe 
** frail and nnceitaia 1- where ^lall wn 
'* find thy resemUaocei bitt on ice floa 
'* ocean ? It. towers on high, it ■parUe' 
** while ' the stonns drive and the wai 
'* the sna melts it above, and the rod 
« below. What art thou, deceitful p] 
■' a sudden blaze stteaming from the m 
"plays a moment on the eye, mock 
" veller with the hopes of light, andt 
«es forevn-? What, love, art thou, b 
"pool^ which' we approach without 
" 6f our danger, drawn on -by imperc 
*' greet, till we have lost all power ol 
" and escape i Till I fixed my eyes on 
*■ of Ajtit, w4iile I had not yet called I 
■' banquet, I was careless as the sleepin 
" was merry as the singer* in the stai 
" Ajat, did I gaze vipon tb.'y graices i 
" £ur, did I call thee to tlbe Wtt^wx' 
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«< fiuthfuU nny love, — remember Anningait, — and 
« meet my return with the smile of virginity. I 
« will chase the deer, I will subdue the whale, — 
<< resistless as the frost of darkness, and unwearied 
** as the summer sun.' In a few weeks I shall re- 
*< turn prosperous and wealthy ; then shall the roe- 
f< fish and the porpoise feast thy kindred ; the fox 
** and hare shall cover thy couch ; the tough hide 
** of the seal shall shelter thee from cold, and the 
*^ fat of the whale illuminate thy dwelling/' 

Anningait, having with these sentiments conso- 
led his grief and animated his industry, found that 
they had now coasted the headland, and saw the 
whales spouting at a distance. He therefore pla- 
ced himself in his fishing boat, called his associates 
to their several employments, plied his oar and 
harpoon with incredible courage and dexterity, — 
. andi, by dividing his time between the chase and 
fishery, suspended the miseries of absence and sus- 
picion. 

Ajut, in the mean time, notwithstanding her 
neglected dress, happened, as she was drying some 
jkina in the sun, to catch the eye of Nomgsuk on 
his return from hunting. Nomgsuk was of birth 
truly illustrious. His mother had died in child- 
birth, and his father, the most expert fisher of 
Greenland, had perished by too close pursuit of 
the whale* His dignity was equalled by his 
riches ; he was master of four men's and two wo- 
men's boats, had ninety tubs of oil in his winter 
habitation, and five and twenty seals buried in the 
enow against the season of darkness. When he 
saw the beauty of Ajut, he immedVateV^ x\\Tt>N ^- 
vffr her the skin of a deer that he \aA XiV^^vi, ^^^ 
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$oon after pfesentdd her with a branch of cord. 
Ajiit refased hi« phsf and determinefd to admit 
no lover in the place of Anningait. 

Nomgfluky thus rejected^ had recourse toMrati- 
gem. He knew that Ajut wonld conrah an An- 
gekkoky or diviner, concerning the fate of her !o- 
irer, and the felicity of her future life. He there- 
fore applied himself to the most celebrated ingek- 
kok of that part of the conntry, and by a preient 
of two seals and a marble kettle^ obtained a pro- 
mise that when Ajut should consult him, ke would 
declare that her lover was in tfie land of sonls. A-. 
jut, in a short timcy brought him a coat made by 
herself, and inquired what events were to beU 
her, with assurances of a much larger reward ft 
the return of Anningait, if the prediction should 
fbtter her desires. The angekkok knew the way 
to riches, and foretold that Anningait, having al- 
ready caught two whales, vrould soon return home 
"with a large boat loaden with provisions. 

This prognostication she was ordered to keep 
secret ; and Nomgsuk, depending upon his artifice, 
renewed his addresses with greater confidence ; but 
finding his suit still unsuccessful, applied himself to 
her parents with gifts and promises. The wealth 
of Greenland is too powerful for the virtue of a 
Greenlander ; they forgot the mef it and the pre- 
sents of Anningait, and decreed Ajut to the em^ 
braces of Nomgsuk. She entreated, she remon* 
stratcd, she wept, and raved ; but finding richei 
irrcRistible, fled away into the uplands, and lived in 
a cave upon such berries as she could gather, and 
the birds or hares wliom Aic Vi'a^ X-V^ ^cyc\.\sjwt ^ 
^maare ; taking care ail t^c^f Ywot ^Vh tfiwt ^^^ 
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not likely to be found, to view the sea every day 
that her lover might not misB her at his return. 

At last she saw the great boat in which Annin- 
gait had departed, stesding slow and heavy laden 
along the coast. She.ran with all the impatience 
of affection to catch her lover in her arms, and 
relate her constancy and sufFerings. When th^ 
company reached the land, they informed her, that 
Anningait, after the fishery was ended, being un- 
able to support the slow passage of the vessel oT 
carriage, nad set out before them in his fishing- 
boat, and they expected at their arrival to have 
found him on shore. 

Ajut, distracted at this intelligence, was about 
to fly into the hills, without knowing why, though 
■he was now in the hands of her parents, who 
forced her back to her own hut, and endeavoured 
to comfort her;' but when at last they retired to 
rest, AauI went down to the beach ; where, find- 
ing a nshing-boat, she entered it without hesita- 
tion, and telling those who wondered at her rash- 
ness, that she was going in search of Anningait, 
rowed away with great swiftness, and was seen no 
more. 

The fate of these lovers gave occeasion to va- 
rious fictions and conjectures. Some are of opi- 
nion, that they were changed into stars ; others 
imagine, that Anningait was seized in his passage 
by the genius of the rocks, and that Ajut was 
transformed into a mermaid, and still continues to 
seek her lover in the deserts of the sea. But the 
general persuasion is, that they are both in that 
part of the land of souls where l\\t %\\tvxv^Nct vi\A^ 
where oil i$ always fresh, and proNvsiox^^ "A^v^^ 
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KoiiK of the derim £ctite4lf7«k 
goMnl, or lct« bluArtd>k, than that a 
itDguiihed for the- irtft of coovetMii 
■ccfMnj^nhmenti taay he p OKte tit A i 
DDrtunity of excTth:^ tlmn, vt wan 
danger that the defect can be often rem 
■* DO man od live othenriBe than in i 
irithoat hmtrly pkamire or <rexatioD,' ftx 
'neat gr ne^ect of thoK abOnt him^ d 
Eiviog pkimire ii of continual use. F 
AeqncDtlf envied (ban- thoM wholnv 
of forcmg attention wherever t&ey o 
«ntrace iacoaridered aa a pramifle of . 
vhoic depmtnre it lammted Bke th« i 
■m firoin the nnrdicni ctiraatei, » « 
fiB that cnlivena fancy or RiBpirM ^aid 
■ Xt-is Apparent that to eiceOnu^in, 
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vt, some peeuliar qualificationB are necessary; for 
crery one's experience will inform hioiythat the 
pleasure which men are able to give in conTersation 
holds -no stated proportion to their knowledge or 
their virtue. Many find their way to the tables 
and the parties of those who never consider them 
as of the least importance in any other place ; we 
have ally at one time or other, been content to love 
those whom we could not esteem, and been per- 
suaded to try ^e dangerous experiment of admit- 
ting him for a companion, whom we know to be 
too ignorant for a counsellor, and too treacherous 
for a friend. 

I question whether some abatement of character 
is not necessary to general acceptance. Few spend 
their time with much satisfacUon under the eye of 
uncontestable superiority ; and, therefore, among 
those whose presence is courted at assemblies of 
jollity, there are seldom found men eminently dis- 
tinguished for powers or acquisitions. The wit^ 
whose vivacity condenins slower tongues to silence^ 
the scholar, whose knowledge allows no man to 
fancy that he instructs him, the critick, who suf- 
&r« qo 'fallacy to pass undetected, and the reason- 
er, who condemns the idle to thought, and the ne- 
gligent to fittention, are generally praised and fear- 
ed, reverenced and avoided* 

He that would please must rarely aim at such 
excellence as depresses his hearers in their own 
opinipny or debars them from the hope of contri- 
hi^ipg. reciprocally to the entertainment of the 
company. Merriment extorted by sallies of ima- 
gination, sprightliness of remark, or qv\\c\Lx\e»^ ^^ 
ii^/> i$ too often whet the LftUoft c^ >^ ^«s&- 
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fiian' LkQgliter, t 'distortion of the fSpft ^Iditbt 
gladaeHC of heart. ' ^' ' 

extettnvelf ttec^ptlAte%hiMi theiAwiktve^ HtfUltf 
hu stoMAhiB inetodf^'iinth aligljt imeejIbCII,^ 
vate ikddentti tod jf^sohal pecidiiritieft ■ dob ur 
£ul8 tot 'fifid his tttid^nee fovdarkhfe. ^AjtfMt 
ererfiAati listeftf with eagttfiftiieis W < ^l » usiatf tti|f 
historjr I for almost etery* man ha» •ooie'heif eiP 
imagioarj connection with a celebraled chmiglilif 
some deore to lEjArance-dr^i^poSe < lisin^ duii^ 
Vanity often co-opefaterwithr eisHosieT; ' • Ifetti! 
is a hearer in one phice» qualifies himsdf idliedbte 
a speaker in another ; for thou^-Iie caidHk-'Cidb* 
prehend a series of zTgav^etitf 6t trarifjttoct the-'Mhr 
tile spirit af wit without evapoiMk>n^ he ytt itMti 
himself ahle to treasure 'tip the tsirimis in tl ltei tf 
of a story, and pleases his hopes with the Mat^ 
mation which he shall give to some inferior lodHl^r. 

Narratives are for the most part' heardWiAdilt 
envy, hecause theyare not supposed t<^ implytvy 
intellectual qualities aboVe the co«niitiDn'raiM;«^^K 
be acquainted withfiicts dotyet echeedhef ^pMUpK 
mouths, may happefa to rorieman al JUfdl asimlHV 
ther ; and id relate them whea they 4i« liNM 
has in appiearance ^ little difficcdty, tlA|f \fmff ttift 
concludes himself equal- tef the task . • ' • . - i- - - 

But it is^ not easy, and in tfome ^tiiatimia. dfVk 
not poMible, to accumulate such a!it^>ek«f niiM^ 
rials as taay ^pport the ezpenac ^f confimial^ajlKj 
ration } and it firequently hap^s, that t liof iiitf 
attempt this method of iagitdating ih umi ^ 
please pnlj at the fiist dctervie^^ ^ an^ ferlMM^ 
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new supplies of intelligence^ wear out tlicir stores 
by continual repetition. 

There would be, therefore, little hope of ob- 
taining the praise of a good companion, were it not 
to be gained by mpre conipendious methods ; but 
such is the kindness of mankind to all, except 
those who aspire to real merit and rational dignity, 
that every understanding may find some way to 
excite benevolence; and whoever is not envied 
may learn the art of procuring love. We ate wil- 
ling to . be pleased, but are not willing to admire ; 
we favour the mirth or officiousncss that solicits 
our regard, but oppose the worth or spirit that 
enforces it. 

The first place among those that please, because 
they desire only to please, is due to the merry fel- 
low, whose laugh is loud, and whose voice is 
strong ; who is ready to echo every jest with obstre- 
perous approbation, and countenance every frolick 
%vith vociferations of applause. It is not necessary 
to a merry fellow to have in himself any fund of 
jocularity or force of conception; it is sufiicient 
that he always appears in the highest exaltation of 
gladness ; for the grreater part of mankind are gay 
or serious by infection, and follow without resist- 
ance the attraction of example. 

Next tothe merry fellow is the good-natured man, 
a being generally without benevolence, or any 
other virtue, than such as indolence and insensibi- 
lity confer. The characteristick of a good-natured 
man is- to bear a joke ; to sit unmoved and un- 
affected amidst noise and turbulence, profanenesi 
and obscenity ; to hear every ta\e vi\tVowX. cwAr^i.- 
dicthn ; to endure insult wit\\o\jLt tq\A^ \ >^^ ^"^ 
Vol. IV. Q 
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follow the Stream of folly, whatever cours( 
happen to take. The good-natured man 
monly the darling of the petty wits, wit 
they exercise themselves in the rudimenti 
lery; for they never take advantage of faili 
disconcert a puny satirist with unexpec 
casms ; hut while the glass continues to c 
contentedly hears the expence of unint 
laughter, and retires rejoicing at his own 
ance. 

The modest man is companion of a y 
rank, whose onlypower of giving pleasu 
to interrupt it. The modest man satisfiei 
with peaceful silence, which all his compa 
ccmdid enough to consider as proceeding 
inability to speak, but willingness to hear. 

Many, without being able to attain an; 
character of excellence, have some sing] 
entertainment which serves them as a 
through the world. One I have known f 
years the darling of a weekly club, becai 
night, precisely at eleven, he begins his : 
song, and during the vocal performance, 
responding motions, of his hand, chalks oi 
on the wall. Another has endeared liin: 
long succession of acquaintances, by sittio 
them with his wig reversed ; anotlier by 
ing to sniut the nose of any stranger wh< 
be initiated in the club ; another by pun 
tL cat, and then pretending to be fright 
another by yelping like a hound, and c 
the drawers to drive out the dog. 

Such are the arts by which cheerfulnei 

inoied, gind K)m?time$ (UQii^Vvg ^-^i^^Yk 
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which those who despise them should not rigo- 
rously blame, except when they are practised at 
the expefice of innocence ; for it is always neces- 
lary to be loved, but not always necessary to be 
rererenced. 
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J^uod fam grande sopbos elamat tibi turla togata% 
if on tUf Pompom, ceena diserta^ua ejl* 

MART* 

Resonndin? plaudits tho* the croud have rung ; 
Thy treat is eloquent, and not thy tongue. 

F. LEWIS. 

TilK world scarcely affords opportunities of ma- 
king any observation more frequently,, than on 
fake claims to commendation. Almost every man 
wasted part of his life in attempts to display qiia* 
lilies which he does not possess, and to gain ap- 
plause which he cannot, keep ; so that scarcely 
can two persons casually meet, but one is offend- 
ed or diverted by the ostentation of the other. 
Of thete pretenders it is fit to distinguish those 
who endeavour to deceive from them who are 
deceived ; those who by designed impostures 
promote their mterest or gratify their pride, from 
tbem who mean only to force into xe^x^ \>cv€vc\^- 
t€Dt excellencies and neglected "TOtuc^, -wVoXi^- 
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lieve themselves qualified to instruct or please^ aad 
therefore invite the notice of mankind. 

The artful and fraudulent usurpers of distinctioo 
deserve greater severities than ridicule and con- 
tempt, since they are seldom content with empty 
praise, but are instigated by passions more perni- 
cious than vanity. They consider the reputation 
which they endeavour to establish as necessary to 
the accomplishment of some subsequent design, and 
value praise only as it may conduce to the success 
of avarice or ambition. 

The commercial world is very frequently put 
into confusion by the bankruptcy of merchantSj 
that assumed the splendour of wealth only to ob- 
tain the privilege of trading with the stock of 
other men, and of contracting debts which notkbg 
but lucky casualties could enable them to pay : tffl 
after having supported their appearance a while by 
the tumultuous magnificence of boundless trafiick, 
they sink at once, and drag down into poverty 
those whom their equipages had induced to tnist 
thc^m. 

Among wretches that place their happiness b 
the favour of the great, of beings whom only high 
titles or large estates set above themselves, nothing 
is more common than to boast of confidence whicn 
they do not enjoy ; to sell promises which they 
know their interest unable to perform ; and to re- 
imburse the tribute which they pay to an imperious 
master, from the contributions of meaner depen- 
dants, whom they can amuse with tales of their 
influence and hopes of their solicitation. 

Even among some, too thoughtless and volatile 
for avarice or ambition > xtva-j \i^ £Q>3L\id.?i species of 
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Edsehood more detestable than the levee or ex- 
change can shew. There are men that boast of 
d^baacherieS) of which they never had address to 
be guilty ; ruin, by lewd tales, the characters of 
Women to whom they are scaicely known, or by 
whom they have been rejected ; destroy in a drun- 
ken frolick the happiness of families ; blast the 
Uoom of beauty, and intercept the reward of 
virtue. 

Other artifices of falsehood, though utterly un- 
prorthy of an ingenious mind, are not yet to be 
nmked with flagitious enormities ; nor is it neces- 
narf to incite sanguinary justice against them, since 
they may be adequately punished by detection ahd 
aughter. The traveller who describes cities which 
lie has never seen ; the squire who, at his return 
imm London, telis of his intimacy with nobles to 
nrhom he has only bowed in the park or coffee- 
louse ; the author who entertains lus admirers 
with stories of the assistance which he gives to 
vita of a higher rank ; the city dame who talks 
>f her visits at great houses, where she happens to 
enow the cook-maid, are surely such harmless ani- 
nals as truth herself may be content to despise 
Kthout desiring to hurt them. 

But of the multitudes who struggle in vain for 
lutinction, and desplay their own merits only to 
ieel more acutely the sting of neglect, a great part 
xe wholly innocent of deceit, and are betrayed^ 
ly in&tuadon and credulity, to that scorn with 
rhich the universal love of praise incites us all to 
lifivc feeble competitors out of our way. 

Few men survey themselves vntYi so mMxSa. %«h^x* 
^7> 9$ flof fo ftdmit prejudice* in t\vtVt q^tw ^- 

Q3 
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your, which an artful batterer may gr 
Btreagtheny till wishes for a particular quali 
are improved to hopes of attainment, and h 
attainmient to belief of possession. Such fli 
every one will find, who has power to rewa 
assiduities. Wherever there is wealth, th 
be dependance and expectation, and w 
there is dependance, there will be an emuh 
servility. 

Many oi the follies which provoks gene 
aure, are the effects of such vanity as, hoi 
might have wantoned in the imagination, 
scarcely have dared the public eye, had 
been animated and emboldened by flattery, 
ever difficulty there may be in the knowl 
ourselves, scarcely any one fails to suspect ] 
imperfections, tiU he is elevated by others 
fidence. We are almost all naturally mod 
timorous ; but fear and shame are uneas 
tions, and whosoever helps to remove 
received with kindness. 

Turpicula was the heiress of a large est 
having lost her mother in her infancy, w 
mitted to a governess whom misfortunes 
duced to suppleness and humility. The i 
of Turpicula's father would not suffer him 
her at a publick school, but he hired dc 
teachers, and bestowed on her all the acc< 
tnents that wealth could purchase, i 
many things are necessary to happines 
money cannot obtain ! Thus secluded i 
with whom she might converse on terms • 
lity^ she heard none of those intimations 
defects, wluch envy, p^tuiaivc^, qx ^^^«> 
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among children^ where they are not afraid of tell- 
ing what they think. 

Turpicula saw nothing hut obsequiousness, and 
heard nothing but commendations. None ase so 
little acquainted with the heart, as not to know 
that a woman's first wish is to be handsome, and 
that consequently the readiest method of obtaining 
her kindness is to praise her beauty. Turpicula 
had a distorted shape and a dark complexion ; yet, 
when the impudence of adulation had ventured to 
tell her of the commanding dignity of her motion, 
and the soft enchantment ofher smile, fihe was easily 
convinced, that she was the delight or torment of 
every eye, and that all who gazed upon her fielt the 
fire of envy or love. She therefore neglected the 
culture of an understanding which might have 
lupplied the defects of her form, and applied all 
der care to the decoration of her person ; for she 
considered that more could judge of beauty than 
of wit, and was, like the rest of human beings, in 
haste to be admired. The desire of conquest na- 
turally led her to the lists in which beauty signalizes 
her power. She glittered at court fluttered in 
the park, and talked aloud in the front-box ; but 
after a thousand experiments of her charms, was 
at last convinced that she had been flatteredi and 
that her glass was hqnester than her maid. 
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Ploraoerejuh, nom retpondtre Ja*uorem 
^asitum mentis, 

HOR. 

r 

Henry and Alfred— 

ClosM their long glories with a ngh, to find 

T4i* nnwilUng gratitude of bate nwnkind. 

POPB* 



Amokg the emirs and visiers, the sons of Talom* 
and of wisdom, that stand at the corners of Ae 
Indian throne, to assist the councils or conduct 
the wars of the posterity of Timur, the first place 
was long held by Morad the son of Hanuth. Mor- 
ad, having signdized himself in many battles and 
sieges, was rewarded with the government of a pro- 
vince, from which the fame of hit wisdom and 
moderation was wafted to the pinnacles of Agra^ 
by the prayers of those whom his administration 
made happy. The emperor called him into hii 
presence, and gave into his hand the keys of riches 
and the sabre of command. The voice of Morad 
was heard from the cliffs of Taurus to the In* 
dian ocean, every tongue faultered in his presence^ 
and every eye was cast down before him. 
Morad lived many yea.t% in. prosperity ; every 
A/j/7creased his wealtli aii4cTl^tk^^&\3^V\iJ&»Kw;^ 
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The sages repeated his maxims, the captains of 
thousands waited his commands. Competition 
withdrew into tne cavern of envy, and discontent 
trembled at her own murmurs. But human great- 
ness is short and transitory, as the odour of incense 
in the fire. The sun grew weary of gilding the 
palaces of Morad, the clouds of sorrow gathered 
round his head, and the tempest of hatred roared 
about his dwelling. 

Morad saw ruin hastily approaching. The first 
that forsook him were his poets ; their example 
was followed by all those whom he had rewarded 
for contributing to his pleasures, and pnly a few, 
whose virtue had entitled them to favour, were 
now to be seen in his hall or chambers. He felt 
his danger, and prostrated himself at the foot of 
the throne. His accusers were confident and loud, 
his friends stood contented with frigid neutrality, 
and the voice of truth was overborne by clamour. 
He was divested of his power, deprived of his ac- 
quisitions, and condemned to pass the rest of his life 
Dn his hereditary estate. 

Morad had been so long accustomed to crowds 
ind business, supplicants and flattery, that he knew 
not how to fill up his hours in solitude ; he saw 
pvith regret the sun rise to force on his eye a new 
lay for which he had no use ; and envied the sa- 
irage that wanders in the desert, beeause he has no 
Lime vacant from the calls of nature, but is always 
chasing his prey, or sleeping in his den. 

His discontent in time vitiated his constitution, 
ind a slow disease seized upon him. He refused 
physick, neglected exercise, and lay dowu oxv Vc\s» 
soucb peevish and restless, rather a£m^ \.o ^\^x^'^>i' 
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desirous to live* His domesticks* for a tin 
doubled their assiduities ; but finding that n< 
ciousness could toothy nor exactness siltisfyy 
soon gave way to negligence and sloth^ and h 
once commanded nations, often languished 
chamber without an attendant. 

In this melancholy state, he commanded m 
gers to recal his eldest son Abouzaid froi 
army. Abouzaid was alarmed at the accoi 
his father's sickness, and hasted by long jot 
to his place of residence. Morad was yet 1 
and felt his strength returii at the embraces 
Bon ; then commanding him to sit down at h 
aide, "Abouzaid," says he, "thyfetherhasm 
** to hope or fear from the inhabitants of the 
^* the cold hand of the angel of death is now 
** him, and the voracious grave is howling I 
** prey. Hear therefore the precepts of a 
** experience, let not my last instructions issu< 
** in vain. Thou hast seen me happy and c 
** tousy thou hast beheld my exaltation and m 
** My power is in the hands of my enemie 
•* treasure^ have rewarded my accusers ; h^ 
'* inheritance the clemency of the emperc 
** spared, and my wisdom his angrer could no 
** away. Cast thine eyes round thee ; wh 
** thou beholdest will in a few hours be 1 
•* apply thine ear to my dictates, and these j 
•* sions will promote thy happiness. Aspi 
** to pubHck honours, enter not the pala 
'* kings ; thy wealth will set thee above ; 
** let thy moderation keep thee below envy. 
*' tent thyself with private dignity, diffus 
'^riches among thy frieudai\e\. ey^rrj d-a^j i 
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** thy beneficence, and suffer not thy heart to be 
** at rest till thou art loved by all to whom thou 
« art known. In the height of my power, I said 
f< to defamations Who wiU hear thee ? and to ar« 
M tifice. What canst thou perform ? But my son, 
*/ despise not thou the malice of the weakest, re- 
U member that venom supplies the want of strength 
<* and that the lion may perish by the puncture 
" of an asp." 

Morad expired in a few hours. Abouzaid, af- 
ter the months of mourning, determined to regu- 
late his conduct by his father's precepts, and cul- 
tivate the love of mankind by every art of kind- 
ness and endearment. He wisely considered, 
that domestick happiness was first to be secured, 
aqd that none have so much power of doing good 
Qr hurt as those who are present in the hour of 
lOegligence, hear the bursts of thoughtless merri- 
ment, and observe the starts of unguarded passsion. 
He therefore augmented the pay of all his attcnd- 
antSj and requited every exiertion of uncommon 
diligence by supernumerary gratuities. While he 
congratulated himself upon the fidelity and affec- 
tion of his femily, he was in the nigjit alarmed 
with robbers, who, being pursued and taken, de- 
clared that Uiey had been admitted by one of his 
servants ; the servant immediately confessed that 
he unbarred the door, because another yet more 
worthy of confidence was entrusted with the keys. 

Abouzaid was thus convinced ihat a dependant 
could not easily be made a friend ; and that while 
many were, soliciting for the first rank of favour, 
all those would he alienated whom\\& dAA^^^dvcvV^^. 
iii? therefore re$Qlred to associaU w\\v ^ fe« ^i^"^ 
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companions selected from among the chief men of 
the province. With these he lived happily for a 
time, till familiarity set them free from restraint, 
and every man thought himself at liberty to in- 
dulge his own caprice, and advance his own opi- 
nions. Tliey then disturbed each other with con- 
trariety of inclinations and difference of eentimentSy 
and Abouzaid was necessitated to offend one party 
by concurrence, or both by indifference. 

He afterwards determined to avoid a close union 
with beings so discordant in their nature, and to 
diffuse himself in a larger circle. He practised the 
smile of universal courtesy, and invited all to his 
table, but admitted none to his retirements. Many 
who had been rejected in his choice of friendship, 
now refused to accept his acquaintance ; and of 
those whom plenty and magnificence drew to his 
table, every one pressed forward toward intimacy, 
thought himself overlooked in the crowd, and mur- 
mured because he was not distinguished above the 
rest. By degrees all made advances, and all re- 
sented repulse. The table was then covered with 
delicacies in vain ; the musick sounded in empty 
rooms ; and Abouzaid was left to form in sohtude 
some new scheme of pleasure or security. 

Resolving now to try the force of gratitude, he 
inquired for men of science, whose merit was ob- 
scured by poverty. His house was soon crowded 
with poets, sculptors, painters, and designers, whc 
wantoned in unexperienced plenty, and employed 
their powers in celebration of their patron. Bui 
in a short time they forgot the distress from ^icl 
they had been rescued, and began to consider thcii 
deliverer as a wrctcli ot tvatrovf cw^^idv^, Vbj^^ 
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growing great by works which he could not per- 
fonny and whom they overpaid by condescending 
to accept his bounties. Abou/aid heard their 
murmurs and dismissed them, and from that hour 
continued blind to colours and deaf to panegyrick. 
As the sons of art departed, muttering threats 
of perpetual infamy , Abouzaid, who stood at the 
gate, called to him Hamet the poet. " Hamet," 
said he, ** thy ingratitude has put an end to my 
•* hopes and experiments : 1 have now learned the 
*• vanity of those labours that wish to be rewarded 
** by human benevolence ; I shall henceforth do 
•* good and avoid evil, without respect to the opi- 
•• nion of men ; and resolve to solicit only the ap- 
•• probation of that Being whom alone we are 
'** 8ure to please by endeavouring to please him." 
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•Cerus in i}UiumJlecti, monitoribus asper. 

HOR. 
The youth- 
Yielding like wax, th* impreMiive folly bears ; 
Rough to reproof, and slow to future cares. 

FRANCIS. 



TO THE RAMBLER. 
DEAR ^/IR. RAMBLER) 

T HAVE been four days confined to my cham- 
y hex by a cold, which has alread'Y kc^\. xcvt ^\w^ 
three plays, nine sales, five B\\o\va> ^u^ «v'5* c^t^- 
Vol. IV. R 
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tables, and put me eeventem visita behind-hand i 
and the doctor telU my manuna, that if I fret 9^ 
cry, it will settle in my head, iiod I shall not 
fit to be seen these sis weeks. But dear 
Rambler, how can I help it > At this very 
Melisaaisdancing with the prettiest gentleoiani— 
she will breakfast with him to-morrow, and then 
Tun to two auctions, and hear comphmenti, and 
have presents ; then she Will be drest and visit, and 
get a ticket to the play ; then go to cards aod 
win, and come home with two flambeaus before 
her chair. Dear Mr. Rambler, who can bear 

My aunt has just brought me a bundle of y{ 
papers for my amusement. She sayS) you a 
philosopher, and will teach me to moderate 
desires, and look upon the world with indifferei _ 
But, dear. Sir, I do not wish, nor intend to mo^ 
rati} my desires, nor can I think it proper to look 
upon the world wth indifference, till the world 
looks with indtiFerence on me. I have been forced 
however, to sit this morning a whole quarter oFtf 
hour with your paper before my faccj but jl^H 
ax my aunt came in, Phyllida had brought mCW 
letter from Mr. Trip, which I put within 4^ 
leaves, and read about absence, and inconscJrtlM 
ness, and ardour, and irresistible passion, and fttU 
nal constancy, while my aunt imagined that I mH 
puzzhng myself with your philosophy j and omr 
cried out, when she saw me look confused) '' If 
*■ there is any word that you do not understand) 
" child, I will explain it." 

Dear soul ! how old people that think tl 
selves wise may be imposed upon ! But it 
that they should lake '.'Qq\i \.iitivi ^w I »m 
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while thej c«n keep poor girls close in the nursery* 
Ayey tyratmize over us in a very shameless manner* 
And fiU> oar lAiiieinations with tales of tehror* only 
to illake tis lire in quiet siihjectiony and fancy that 
W6 can neter'be safe but by their protection. 

I hftve a mamma and 'two aunts^ who have all 
beelk' f6rmerly celebrated for wit and beauty, and 
are still generally admired by those that value them- 
-Al^ei upon their understanding, and love to talk 
tl ^tet and virtue, nature and simplicity, and 
beAiity and propriety ; but if there was not some 
hope ef itteeting me, scarcely a creature would 
fOfiie near them that wears a fashionable coat. 
Thesft ladies# Mr, Rambler, have had me under 
tkeir gove r nment fifteen years and a half, and 
have all that time been endeavouring to deceive 
iMe by such tepresentations of life as I now find 
Act to be true $ but I know not whether I ought 
to ixliputtf tliem to ignorance or malice, as it is 
fKiasible the world may be much changed since 
fhey mittgled in general conversation. 

Being desirous that I should love books, they 
told me that nothing but knowledge could make 
me an agreeable companion to men of sense, or 
qualify me to distinguish the superficial glitter of 
vanity from- the solid merit of understanding ; and 
that ft habit of reading would enable me to fill up 
theiracttitiea of life without the help of silly or 
dsKigerons amusenMfnts, and preserve me from the 
aitarea of idleness and the inroads of temptation. 

But iheir principal intention was to make me 
tM4 of «en s in which they succeeded so well 
for ftrtime* that I durst not look in th£\t ^c^>^st 
$hae with them in a ]pax\ox3x \ iot ^Swff 
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made me fancy, that no man ever spokt 
deceive^ or looked but to allure ; that 
who suffered him that had once squeezed 1 
to approach her a second thncy was on .1 
of ruin ; and that she who answered a bil 
out consulting her relations^ gave love sue 
over her, that she would certainly becoc 
poor or infamous. 

From the time that my leading-strings 
ken off*) I scarce heard any mention of m 
but from the milliner, the mantua-maker, 
own maid; for my mamma never said mo 
she heard me commended, but ** the gi 
** weU ;" and then endeavoured to divet 
tcntion by some inquiry after my aeedl 
book. 

It is now three months since I have he* 
ed to pay and receive visits, to dance at 
assemblies, to have a place kept for m 
boxes, and to play at lady Racket's ro 
you may easily imagine what I think 
who have so long cheated me with false 
tions, disturbed me with fictitious terrors, 
ccaled from me all that I have found to i 
happiness of woman. 

I am so far from perceiving the usefulne 
cessity of books, that of I had not droppe 
tensions to learning, I should have lost JV 
whom I once frighted into another box, b 
ing some of Dryden^s remarks upon a t 
for Mr. Trip declares, that he hates noth 
hard words, and I am sure there is not 
partner to be found ; his very walk is a ds 
have talked once or twice amon^ ladies abt 
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dples and ideas^ but tliej put their fans before' 
their fkoesy and told me I was too wise for them, 
who for their part never pretended to read nnf 
thing but the play-bill^ and then asked me the price 
of my best head. 

Those vacancies of time which are to be filled 
up with booksy I have never yet obtsuned ; for 
consider^ Mr. Rambler, I go to J>ed late, and 
therefore cannot rise early ; as soon as I am up 
t dreM for the gardens ; then walk in the park ; 
liien always go to some sale or show, or entertain- 
ment at the little theatre ; then must be dressed for 
dinner ; then must pay tny visits; then walk in the 
park ; riien hurry to 'the play ; and from thence tor 
the card-table. ^ This is the general course of the 
day, when there happens nothing extraordinary ; 
bat some^mes I ramble into the country, and 
come ba^k again to a ball ; sometimes T am en- 
gaged tor a whole day and part of the night. If 
at any time', I can gain an hour by not being at 
home, I have so many things to do, so many or- 
ders to give to the milUner, so many alteiations to 
make in my clothes, so many visitants names to 
read over, so many invitations to au:cept or refuse, 
«o many cards to write, and so many fashions to 
consider, that I am lost in confusion, forced at last 
to let in my company or step into my chair, and 
leave half my affairs to the direction of my maid. 

Thii is the round of my day ; and when shall 
I either stop my course, or so change it as to want 
SI book ? I suppose it cannot be imagined, that 
any of these diversions will soon be at «a ^tA* 
There witt always be gardens, and a. "ig!w^«> wA 
jaactJons^ and sbowB, and playViouae** ^xv^ CKt^\ 

R S 
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Tisiti viH always be -paid^»ad dotbot idpf^t-te 
worn } and how can I haie tiiiie.qiiBag^pbiy]ri«ji9* 
OBI Bdyfamds? ' • ^ ^\.uj il^iU i;4v«.>t>'. 

But I am molt at a loss to ^^ueii £ur wbatptr* 
pose they related «acb4nigidt«toM.<rfAbe^^ 
ty, perfidy, and artifices of nMto^ iwfaq^ iftJMQrieier 
were so soiilicious.aiid desti\ictiTe» ]iiive,osi1fu&l|' 
now rtforkned theif mannert;^: . 1 imve not*. 4nl^ 
my entrance into the woijd» found oae .wrlvpi jtel 
not profess himsdf devoted tto.iiiy. aernoc^^ 
ready to liVe or diet iwk I shafl; command hiin^i'li^ 
are BO far from idtendkig to hitit.inr#^tluHt fbeB 
only contention ]S» who shall lM».«UQire4.jOOil 
closely to attend* and nMstfrequestlj-to ftiiitaiej 
when different places of enterCaioBfeaWsx^4i;^|pi^^ 
of pleasure ^re mentioned» I c^ -mtii-m^ fjc 
sparkle and the cheeks- ^lov^ of him . wbose Tj^ro^ 
sals obtain my approbation : he then leads, me oil 
in triumph) adorea-my condescensiony and congn 
tulatcs hiihself that -he has lived to tbe.houf ol 
felicity* Are these» Mr. Rambler, creatvi^ t^ be 
feared ? 1& it likpl^^t^t mf injury will be dose 
me by tbose who can enjoy uts only while I fiivoiu 
them with my presence? 

As littl^ reason can I yet find to suspefi; then 
of stratagen(i8 and fraud. When I play at cardii 
they never tali:e advantage of my mistakes, nor eX' 
act from me a rigorous observation of the game. 
Even Mr. Shuffle, a grave gentleman, who hai 
daughters older than myself, plays with me so Q& 
gligently, that I am sometimes inclined to behetc 
he loses his money by design ; and yet he is ic 
food of play, that he «a^& .be . will one day tab 
/ne to bis house in the couuxrj^ ^Obo1;<r^ ime^x? 
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by ourselves who can conquer. I have not yet 
Promised him ; but when the town grows a little 
Cfldpty, I shall think upon it ; for I want some 
tiinketSy like Letitia's, to my watch. I do not 
doubt my luck ; but must study some means of 
amusing my relations. 

For all these distinctions I find myself indebted 
to that beauty which I was never suffered to hear 
praisedy and of which, therefore, I did not before 
know the full value. 'The concealment was cer- 
' tainly tin intentional fiaud, for my aunts have eyes 
like other people, and I am every day told that no- 
•' thing but blindness can escape the influence of my 
charms. Their whole account of that world which 
they pretend to know so well, has been only one 
fiction entangled with another ; and though the 
modes of life oblige me to continue some appear- 
ances of respect, I cannot think that they who 
have been so clearly detected in ignorance or im- 
posture, have any right to the esteemi vei^eration*^ 
•r obedience of, 

SiRj YourSf 

BfiLLARlJU 



T 
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Tim ^()iv tm ^f^p 

A9'»X$iT» 9^»frH *»r§t 

Am v9Tm m m ^X f $t t 
Am ntrtr 9 rmnti 

Am ntrnju fiXtv^tg, 

Air/iettBOif, 

Vdufl the noblest birth vould proyf* 
Kcnr w<)rth nor wit avail in love ; 
'Tis gold alone succeed»^by gold 
The venal sex is bought and sold. 
Accursed be he vrho first of yore 
Discover'd the pernlcous ore !" 
■ Tjiis sets a brother's h«art on fire. 
And arms the son against the sire ; 
And what, alas ! is worse than all» 
To this the lover owes his felL 

F. LEWIS, 



TO THE RAMBLER* 
SIR» 

1am the son of a gentleman, whose ancestors, fbf 
many ages, held the first rank in the country ; tifi 
at last one of them, too desirous of popularity, sei 
^is house open, kept a table covered with conrin> 
ual profusion ^ and distributed Yv\^ Vi^€ vaA ale U 
^iich as chose rather to ^vc vc^o^ ^^ ^^1 ' 
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others than their own labour, with such thought- 
less liberality, that he left a third part of his estate 
mortgaged. His successor, a man of spirit, scorned 
to im^rlusdigiity by parsimpniuB retrenchments, 
or to admit, by a sale of his lands, any participation 
of the rights of his manor ; he therefore maoe ano« 
ther mortgage to pay the interest of the former, and 
pleased himself with the reflection, that his son 
would ha^ the hereditary estate without the di« 
minution of an acre. 

Nearly resembling this was the practice of my 
wise progenitors for many ages. Every man 
boasted the antiquity of his family, resolved to 
support the dignity of his birth, and lived in splen- 
dour and plenty at the ezpence of his heir, who^ 
aometim^a by a wealthy marriage, and sometimes 
by lucky lefgacies, discharged part of the incum- 
brances, and thought himself entitled to contract 
nev/ debts, and to leave to his children the same 
inheritance of embarrassment and distress. 

Thus the estate perpetually decayed ; the woods 
were felled by one, the park ploughed by another, 
the. fishery let to fanners by a third ; at last the 
old hall was pulled down to spare the cost of re- 
paration^ ^nd part of the materials sold to build a 
small house with the rest. We were now openly 
flegraded from our original rank, and my father's 
brother was allowed with less reluctance to serve 
an apprenticeship, though we never reconciled our- 
aely^ keartily to the sound of haberdasher, but 
alil^ys talked of warehouses and a merchant, and 
when the wind happened to blow loud, affected to 
pity the hazards of commerce, and to sy^ci^^^Vvyl^ 
wilji the BoJickude of my poor uucVe) v^VqV^^^^^ 
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true retailer's terror of adventure, and QCrer «. 
posed himielf or his property to aof mder Wttet 
than the Thamea. 

In time, however, by continual profit and BtcaQ 
expences, he grew rich, and began to turn hii 
thought* towards rank. He hung the anm of 
the family otef his parlour-chimney ; pointed at 1 
chariot dpcoraied only with a cypher j becatw vt 
opinion that money could not make a gentlemait 
relented the petulance of itpstaits ; told Stories tS 
aJdennan Puff's grandfather the porter 5 woodei*d 
that there was no better metlmd for r^gulatnij 
precedence jwishedfor some drees peculiar io mto 
of fashion J and when htsacrvant presented a letiei^ 
always inquired whether it came from hit brother 
the esquire. 

My father was careful to eend him game by 
every carrier, whicli, though the conveyance often 
cost more than the value, was well received, be- 
cause it gave him an opportunity of calling hil 
friends together, describing the beauty of his hro- 
ther's seat, and lamenting his own folly, whotnM 
remonstrances could withhold from polluting hii 
fingers with a shop hook. 

The little presents whick we sent were alwiyt 
irturned with great munificence. He waa dcnnut 
of being the second founder of his femilyi and 
could not bear that we should be any longer oiA*.^ 
shone by those whom we consider as cltroMili 
upon our ruins, and usurpns of our foitunf . fit . 
f umiahed our house with all the eleganceef fasWoo- 
&blecxpence, and was careful to concei>1 his hol- 
lies, lent the puTcrty of hie family should l»e fKHgwm 
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length it happened, that, by misconduct lik* 
irn, a large estate, which had been purchased 
nSy was again exposed to the best bidder. 
ide, delighted with an opportunity o£ rein« 
y the family in their possessions, came dowo 
ireatures scarcely to be imagined in a place 

commerce has not made large sums familiar, 
. once droiFe all the competitors away, expe« 
the writings, and took possession. He now 
ered himself as superior to trade, disposed of 
ock, and as soon as he had settled his gdco- 

began to shew his rural sovereignty, by 
ng the hedges of his tenants in hunting, and 
^ the guns or nets of those whose fortunes 
t qualSy them for sportsmen. He soon af« 
■ds solicited the office of sheriff*, from which 
t neighbours were glad to be reprieved, but 

he regarded as a resumption of ancestral 
, and a kind of restoration to blood after the 
ier of a trade. 

uncle, whose mind was so filled with this 
• of his condition, that he found no want of 
tick entertainment, declared himself too old 
Ty, and resolved to let the newly-purchased 
fall into the regular channel of inheritance. 

therefore considered as heir*apparent, and 
d with officiousnesa and caresses, by the 
men who had hitherto coldly allowed me 
mk which they could not refuse, depressed 
th studied neglect, and irritated me with am^ 
IS insults. 
It not much pleasute from the civilities for 

1 knevr myself indebted to Iwy'Wtf^l^«r^|^-« 
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dustiy, till by one of the invitations which 
4ay now brought me, I was induced to sp 
week with Lucius» whose daughter Flavilla 
often seen and admired like others, withoi 
thought of nearer approaches. The ineq 
which had hitherto kept me at a distance 
now levelled, I was received with every evi 
of respect ; Lucius told me the fortune whi 
intended for his favourite daughter, many o< 
cidents obliged us to be often together w. 
company, and I soon began to find that the^ 
spreading for me the nets of matrimony. 

Flavilla was all softness and complaisanc 
who had been excluded by a narrow fortune 
much acquaintance with the world, and neve 
honoured before with the notice of so fine a 
was easily enamoured. Lucius either per 
my passion, or Flavilla betrayed it ; care was 
that our private meetings should be less frei 
and my charmer confessed bv her eyes how 
pain she suffered from our restraint. 1 re 
my visit upon every pretence, but was not a1 
one interview without witness ; at last I de 
my passion to Lucius, who received me as s 
worthy of his daughter, and told me that tn 
was wanting to his consent, but that my uncle i 
settle his estate upon me. I objected the 
cency of encroaching on his life, and the c 
pf provoking him by such an unseasonah 
raand. Lucius seemed not to think decei 
much importance, but admitted the danger > 
pleasing, and coiicluded that as he was nc 
a«d sickly, we might, vrithout any inconver 
i^ait for bis death. 
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With this resolution I was better contented, as 
it procured me the company of Flavilla, in which 
the days passed away amidst continual rapture ; 
bot in time I began to be ashamed of sitting idle, 
is expectation of growing rich by the death of 
ny benefactor^ 9nd proposed to Lucius many 
xrhemes of raising my own fortune by such assist- 
ince as I knew my uncle willing to give me. Lu- 
iaSf afraid lest I should change my affection in ab- 
ence, diverted me from my design by dissuasives to 
rhich my passion easily listened. At last my uncle 
lied, and considering himself as neglected by me» 
rom the time that Flavilla took possession of my 
leart, left his estate to my younger brother, who 
ras always hovering about his bed, and relating 
tones of my pranks and extravagance, my con- 
emptjof the commercial dialect, and my impatience 
o be selling stock. 

Mv condition was soon known, and I vs-as no 
oager admitted by the father of Flavilla. I re • 
>eated the protestations. of regard, which had been 
brmerly returned vdth. so much ardour, in a letter 
irhicfa she received privately, but returned by her 
ather's footman. Contempt has driven out my 
ovcy and I am content to have purchased, by the 
OS8 of fortune, an escape from a haipy who has 
oiaed the artifices of age to the allurements of 
r'oi^th. I am now going to pursue my former pro- 
ects with a legacy which my uncle bequeathed 
{le, and if I succeed, shall expect to hear of the 
-epentance of Flavilla. 

I am, SiE, Yours, &c. 

yoL. IV. S 
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T/tudu am^re tames f sunt eerttt piaevta qua fk 
Terpure ieetopottmnt recreare iibeii^. 

Or art tkoa vain ? boola yidd 3: certaiir spell. 
To stop thy tumour ; you shall cease to swell 
When you have read them thrice, and studkdwell 

C&SBCII4 



Whatbybkis uniTcrsaBy desired^ will besoughf 
by industry and artifice^ by merit and crimes^ 
by means good and bad, rational and absurd, accor- 
ding to the prevalence of virtue or vice, of wisdom 
or folly. Some will always mistake the degree of 
their own desert, and some will desire that otheft 
may mistake iu The cunning will have recoune 
to stratagem, and the powerful to violence^ for the 
attainment of their wishes ; some ^U- st^oop XX^ 
theft, and others venture upon plunder. 

Praise is so pleasing to the mind of man, that if 
is the original motive of almost all our actionst 
The desire of commendation, as of every thing elsCf 
is varied indeed by innumerable differences of 
temper, capacity, and knowledge ; some have no 
higher wish than for the applause of a club ; some 
expect the acclamations of a county ; (and some 
Aa ve hoped to fill the mou\\\% ol ^ ^^% «oA ifl«Jtipns 
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their names. Every man pants for the 
t eminence within his view ; none, however 
ever sinks below the hope of being distin- 
d by his fellow-beings, and very few have^ 
gnanimity or piety, been so raised above it| 
act wholly wiihout regard to censure or 
n. 

be praised, therefore, every man resolves ; 
solutions will not execute themselves. That 
atU think too parsimoniously distributed to 
i¥n claims, they will not gratuitously squander 
others, and some expedient must be Cried, 
uch praise may be gained before it can be 

da 

ong the innumerable bidders for praise, some 
ling to purchase at the highest rate, and offer 
nd health, fortune and life. Yet even of 
only a small part have gained what they so 
ly desired; the student wastes away ia 
tion , and the soldier perishes on the ramparts ; 
iless some accidentid advantage co-operates 
i^t, neither perseverance nor adventure at» 
ttention, and learning and bravery sink into 
ave, without honour or remembrance. 

ambition and vanity generally expect to be 
:d on easier terms. It has been long ob» 
» that what is procured by skill or labour to 
It possessor, may be afterwards transferred fof 

; and that the man of wealth may partake 
acquisitions of courage without hazard, and 

products of industry without fatigue. It 
fisUy discovered, that riches would obtain 
among other con veniences« and tha.tlA'vVkiOMfe 
PS5 unluckily associatedl vr\0l^sm\»M^\%ctf3it« 
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ancc, or cowardice, needed only to pay the hire of 
a panegyrist, and he might be regaled with perio* 
dical eulogies ; might determine, at leisure^ what 
virtue or science he would be pleased to appro- 
priate, and be lulled in the evening with soothing 
serenades, or waked in the morning by sprightly 
gratulations. 

The happiness which mortsds receive from the 
celebration of beneficence which never relieved^ 
eloquence which never persuaded, or elegance 
which never pleased, ought not to be envied oi dis- 
turbed, when they are known honestly to pay for 
their entertainment. But there are, unmerciful 
exactors of adulation, who withhold the wages of 
venality ; retain their encomiast from year to year 
by general promises and ambiguous blandishments ; 
and when he has run through the whole compass 
of flattery, dismiss him with contempt^ because hit 
vein of fiction is exhausted. 

A continual feast of commendation is only to 
be obtained by merit or by wealth ; many are 
therefore obliged to content themselves with single 
morsels, and recompense the infrequency of their 
enjoyment by excess and riot, whenever fortune 
sets the banquet before them. Hunger is never 
delicate ; they who are seldom gorged to the fiill 
with praise, may be safely fed with gross complin 
ments ; for the appetite must be satisfied before it 
is disgusted. 

It is easy to find the moment at which vanity ii 
eager for sustenance, and all that inpudence or ser- 
vility can offer will be well received. When any one 
complains of the want of what he is known to 
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possess in an uncommon degree, he ccrtsunly wait^ 
with impatience to be contradicted. When the 
trader pretends anxiety about the payment of his 
bills, or the beauty remarks how frightfully she 
lookst then is the lucky moment to talk of riches 
or of charmsy of the death of lovers, or the honour 
of a merchant* 

Others there are yet more open and artleds, who, 
^pstead of suborning a flatterer, are content to 
supply his place, and, as some animals impregnate 
themselves, swell with the praises which they hear 
from th^ir own tongues. Rette it dlcitur laudare 
teset cut memo alius configit laudator, ** It is right," 
says Era&mus, ** that he whom none else v^iU 
commend, should bestow commendations on him* 
self." Of all the sons of vanity« these are surely 
the happiest and greatest ; for, what is greatness or 
happiness but independance on exteraal influences, 
exemption from hope or fear, and the power of 
supplying every want from the common stores of 
aature, which can neither be exhausted nor prohi- 
bitcH I Such is the wise man of the Stoicks ; such 
is the divinity of the Epicureans, and such is the 
flatterer of himself. Every other enjoyment ma- 
lice may destroy ; every other paneygrick envy 
may withold ; but no human power can deprive the 
boaster of his own encomiums. Infamy may hiss, 
or contempt n^ay growl, the hirelings of the great 
may follow fortune, and the votaries of tnith may 
attend on virtue ; but his pleasures still remain the 
^ame : he can always listen with rapture to himself^ 
a^d leave those who dare not repose upon their 
own attestation^ to be elated or de:^t^2&»&\ V^. 

SS 
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chance^ 'tod toil on in the hopeless task of fixing 
caprice and propitiating malice* , 

This art of happiness has been long practised by 
periodical writers, with little apparent Yiolation of 
decency. When we think our excellencies o?er- 
looked by the world, or desire to recal the atten- 
tion of the publickto some particular performanccj 
we sit down with great composure and write a let- 
ter to our selves* The correspondent^ whose cha- 
racter we assume, always addreses us with the de- 
ference due to a superior intelligence ; proposes his 
doubts with a proper sense of his own inability ; 
offers an objection with trembling diffidence ; and 
at last has no other pretensions to our notice than 
his profundity of respect, and sincerity of admira- 
tion, his submission to our dictates, and zeal for 
our success. To such a reader it is impossible to 
refuse regard, nor can it easily be imagined with 
how much alacrity we snatch up the pen which 
indignation or despair had condemned to inacti- 
vity, when we find such candour and judgment yel 
remaining in the world. 

A letter of this kind I had lately the honour of 
perusing, in which, tho' some of the periods were 
negligently closed, and some expressions of famili- 
arity were used, which I thought might teach otLert 
to address me with too little reverence, I was so much 
delighted with the passages in which mention was 
made of universal learning — unbounded genius- 
soul of Homer, Pythagoras, and Plato — solidity 
of thought — accuracy of distinction — elegance 
of combination — vigour of fancy — strength of 
reason — and regularity of composition — that I 
had once determined to\uy \\.\i^^'^x^^^^'^\i5^^^^t» 
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Iliree times I sent it to the printer, and three 
Umes I fetched it back* My modesty was on the 
point of yielding, when, reflecting that I was a- 
Dout to waste panegyricks on myself, which might 
>e more profitably reserved for my patron, I lock- 
id it up for a better hour, in compliance with the 
farmer's principle, who never eats at home what he 
;an carry to the market. 
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Si damnosa senemjuvat alM, luditet haret 
Bullatus^ parmoque eadem quatit armafritilhm 

JUV. 
If gaming does an aged sire entices 
Then my young master swiftly learns the vice, 
And shakes in hanging sleeves the little box and dice. 

J. D&YDlii* 
Td THS RAMBLER. 

?HAT vanity which keeps every man important 
1 his own eyes, inclines me to believe that nei- 
lier you nor your readers have yet forgotten the 
ame of Eumathes, who sent you a few month's 
go an account of his arrival at London with a 
oung nobleman his pupil, I shalUKet^^Cix^ ^cs^- 
aue my narrativQ without prciace or x^ca.-^xXvjSa-* 
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My pupily in a very sbprt tiq^ie, by his motliex^ 
countenance and direction^ actomplislied hinuell 
with all those qualifications which constitute puetih 
politeness. He becapve in a few days a perfect 
master of his ha{» which with a careless nicety b 
could put off or on, without any need to adjust i 
by a second motion. This was not attained bo 
by frequent consultations with his dancing-maste 
and constant practice before the glass, for he hat 
some rustick habits to overcome ; but ^hat wil 
not time and industry perform ? A fortnight mor 
furnished him with all the airs and forms of fami 
liar and respectful salutation^ from the clap on th 
shoulder to the humble bow; he practises the stai 
of strangeness, and the smile of condescension, th 
solemnity of promise, and the graciousness of en 
couragement, as if he had been nursed at a levee 
and pronounces with no less propriety than his fi 
ther, the monosyllables of coldness, and sonorofl 
periods of respectful profession. 
' He immediately lost the reserve and timidit 
which solitude and study are apt to impress upo 
the most courtly genius ; was able to enter 
crowded room with airy civility ; to meet ll 
glances of a Hundred eyes without perturbation 
and address those whom he never saw before wit 
ease and confidence. In less than a month his ov 
ther declared her satisfaction at his proficiency I 
a triumphant observation, that she believed noiih 
would mahe htm blush. 

The silence with which I was contented to hei 

my pupiPs praises, gave the lady reason to suspe 

xnenot much delighted with his acquisitions ; bi 

she attributed my disconXetii v.o ^^ ^^socoxca^iQa i 
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my influence, and my fears of losing the patronage 
of the fanxily ; and though she thinks favourably 
of my learning and morals, she considers me as 
SvhoUy unacquainted with the customs of the po- 
lite part of mankind ; and therefore not qualified 
to form jche manners of a young nobleman, or com- 
liaunicate the knbwledge pf the world. This 
knowledge she comprises in the rules of visiting, 
the history of the present hour, an early intelli« 
gence of the change of fashions, an extensive ac- 
quaintance with the names and faces of persons of 
rank, and a frequent appearance in places of resort* 

All this my pupil pursues with great applica- 
tion. He is twice a-day in the Mall, where he 
itudies the dress of every man splendid en6ugh to 
attract his notice, and,never comes home without 
lonie observation upon sleeves, button holes, and 
embioidery. At his return from the theatre, he 
cgn give an acount of the gallantries, glances, 
whispers, smiles, sighs, flirts, and blushes of every 
box, so much to his mother's satisfaction, that 
when I attempted to resume my character, by in- 
quiring his opinion of the sentiments and dictioii 
of the tragedy, she at once repressed my criticism, 
by telling me, that she hope J hi did not go to lose his 
time In attending to the creatures on the stage. 

But his acutencss was most eminently signalized 
It the masquerade, where he discovered his ac- 
quaintance through their disguises, with such won- 
icrful facility, as has affi)rded the family an inex- 
haustible topick of conversation. Every new visi- 
;or is informed how one was detected by his gait, 
uid another by the swing of his arms, a third b>f 
the toss of his head, and anotVicr \>^ Vvi Iviqmx>xa 
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phrase ; nor can you doubt but theae performancoB j 
receive their just applause, and a genius thus hat- | 
tcning to maturity is promoted by every art of 
cultivation. 

Such have been his endeavours, and such hii 
assistances, that every trace of literature was soon 
obliterated. He has changed his language with 
his dress, and instead of endeavouring at purity or 
propriety, has no other care than to catch tht 
reigning phrase and current exclamation, till bj 
copying whatever is peculiar in the talk of sH 
those whose birth or fortune entitle them to imi* 
tation, he has collected every fashionable barbarism 
of the present winter, and speaks a dialect not to be 
understood among those whi» fbrni their style bj 
poring upon authors. 

To this copiousness of ideas and felicity of la&r 
guage, he has joined such eagerness to lead ths 
conversation, that he is celebrated among the ladirs 
as the prettiest gentleman that the age can boast 
of, except that some who love to talk themselves 
think him too forward, and others lament that, 
with so much wit and knowledge, he is not taller. 

His mother listens to his observations with her 
eyes sparkling and her heart beating, and csa 
scarcely contain, in the most numerous assembUei, 
the expectations uhich she has formed for his fu? 
turc eminence. Women, by whatever fate, al- 
ways judge absurdly of the intellects of boys. The 
vivacity and confidence which attract female ad- 
miration, are seldom produced in the early part of 
life, but by ignorance at least, if not by stupidi- 
ty ; for' they proceed not from confidence of right, 
hut ^arlcssness of wroiv^. "Wlx^ever has a clear 
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sioD) must have quick ^nsibilityy and 
\ has no sufficient reason to trust his own 
t) will proceed with doubt and caution^ 
le perpetually dreads the disgrace of error* 
I of miscarriage is naturally proportionate 
sire of excelleiice ; and therefore> till men 
ened by long familiarity with reproach^ 
ttained, by frequent struggles, the art of 
ng their emotions, diffidence is found the 
)le associate of understancfing. 
> little distrust has niy pupil of his own: 
that he has for some time professed him- 
:, and tortures his imagination on all oc- 
?br burlesque and jocularity. How he 
a character which, perhaps, no man eveif 
without repentance, may be easily con« 
Wit, yoii know, is the unexpected copu* 
ideas, the discovery of some occult rela* 
veen images iu appearance remote from 
et ; an emision of wit, therefore, presup^ 
accumulation of knowledge; a memory 
ith notions, which the imagination may 
bo compose new assemblages. Whatever 
:he native vigour of the mind, she can 
rm any combinations from few ideas, as 
anges can never be rung upon a few bells* 
t may indeed sometimes produce a lucky 
)r a striking contrast; but these gifts of 
re not frequent ; and he that has nothing 
m, and yet condemns himself to needless 
I, must live upon loans or theft, 
adulgence which his youth has hitherto 
, and the respect which his TOivk ^^«i\a^^^ 
^erto supplied Ae. waut o£ VoXrifikftcX^M^- 
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qualifications; and he imagines that all admire wb 
applaud, and that all who laugh are pleased. B 
therefore returns every day to the charge with ii 
crease of courage, though not of strength, an 
practises all the tricks by which wit is counte: 
feited. He lays trains for a quibble ; he contri?( 
blunders for his footman ; he adapts old stories t 
present characters ; he mistakes the question, thj 
he may return a smart answer ; he anticipates tli 
argument, that he may plausibly object ; when li 
has nothing to reply, he repeats the last words ( 
his antagonist, then says, ** your humble servant, 
and concludes with a laugh of triumph. 

1 hese mistakes I have honestly attempted t 
correct ; but what can be expected from reasoi 
unsupported by fashion, splendour, or authority 
He hears me, indeed, or appears to hear me, hi 
is sopn rescued from the lecture by more pleasin 
avocations ; and shows, diversions, and caress^ 
drive my precepts from his remembrance. 

He at last imagines himself qualified to enb 
the world, and has met with adventures in his fin 
sally, which I shall, by your paper, commuoical 
to the publrck, . I am, &c. 

CVMATKS! 
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Nescit equo tudh 

Harere ingenuus puer, 
Venarique timet; ludere doctior 

Sett Grgeco jubeas trocho^ 
Seu maUs vetUa Ugibus alea* 

HOR. 

Nor knows our yonth, of noblest race, 
To mount the managed steed, or urj^e the chase ; 

More skiird in the mean arts of vice. 
The whirling troque, or law-forbidden dice. 

FRAN. 

TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

?'avourS of every kind are doubled when they 
xt tpeedily conferred. This is particularly true of 
he gratification of curiosity ; he that lonor ('i,;Iays 
I story, and suffers his auditor to torment himself 
?ith expectation, will seldom be able to recom- 
)cnse the uneasiness, or equal the hope which he 
uffers to be raised. 

For this reason, I have already sent you the con- 
inuation of my pupil's history, which, though it 
rontai IS no events very uncommon, may be of use 
o young men who are in too much haste to trust 
heir own prudence, and quit the wing of protec- 
ion before they are able to shift for themselves. 

When he first settled in London, he w:\%^o 
nuch bewildered in the enormow^ ctX^wX. sA ^\^ 

Vol. IV. T 
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towtt» SO confounded by incessant noise^ and 
and huny» and so terrified by rural narr 
tbc artfr df ibarpers, the rudeoeu of th 
lace, malignity of porters, and treac 
coachmen, that he was afraid to^ go be]f 
door witlM)ut an attendant, and imaginei 
in danger if he was obliged to pass the t 
night in any irehicle but his motner^s cha: 

He was therefore contented, for a tim* 
should accompany him in all his excursioc 
lus fear abated as he grew more familiaT 
objects ; and the contempt to which his 
exposed him from such of his companioi 
accidentally known the town longer, obli 
to disfemble his remaining terrors. 

His desire of liberty made him now v 
spare me the trouble of observing his i 
but knowing how much his ignorance exp 
to mischief, I thought it cruel to abando 
the fortune of the town. We weiit togetl 
day to a coffee-house, where he met wit 
and fops, airy, ignorant, and thoughtlest 
self, with whom he had become acqus 
card-tables, and whom he considered as 
beings to be envied or admired. Wl 
their topicks of conversation I could nev 
ver ; for so much was their vivacity depr 
iny intrusive seriousness, that they seldom ; 
od beyond the exchange of nods and st 
archgrin, or a broken hint, except when th 
retire, while I was looking on the papi 
corner of the room, when they seemed t( 
Jen their im^nation%« ^nd commonly ve 
^ripcrfluity ofth«usp«i^xXvna^'&\sv^'^«^ 
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r. When they had tittered themselves into 
gligence, I could sometimes overhear a few sylla- 
!s, such as,— ——solemn rascal ;*— — ^icademicai 

•8 ;— smoke the tutor ; coii^pany for gen- 

rp:ien ! and other broken phrases, by which 

iid not suffer my quiet to be disturbed, for they 
ver proceeded to avowed indignities, but con- 
ited themselves to murmur in secret, and when- 
?r I turned my eye upon them, shrunk into still- 

He was, however, desirous of withdrawing from 
i subjection which he could not venture to break, 
i made a secret appointment to assist his com- 
mons in the petsecution of a play. His foot- 
in privately procured him a catcall, on which 
practised in a back-garret, for two hours in the 
emoon. At the proper time a chair was call«- 
; he pretended an engagement at lady Flutter's, 
1 hastened to the place where his critical asso- 
tes had assembled. They hurried away to the 
*atre, full of malignity and denunciations against 
nan whose name they had never heard, and a 
rformance which they could not understand ; 
they were resolved to judge for themselves, 
1 would not suffer the town to be imposed upon 
scribblers. In the pit, they exerted themselves, 
th great spirit and vivacity ; called out for the 
nes of obscene songs, talked loudly at intervals 
Shakespes^re and Johnson, played on their cat- 
Is a short prelude of terror, clamoured vehe- 
ntly for the prologue, and clapped with great 
cterity at the first entrance of the players. 
Two scenes they heard without attcm^Uw^x^v- 
ruptlpa ; but being no lonjpt AAa X.^ wJvx^isBw 
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their impatiencey they then began to exer 
selves in groans and hisses, and plied their 
with incessant diligence ; so that they w€ 
considered by the audience as disturbers 
house, and some who sat near them, eith 
voked at the obstruction of their entertainr 
desirous to preserve the author from the m< 
tion of seeing his hopes destroyed by c 
snatched away their instruments of critici 
by the seasonable vibration of a stick, subdu< 
instantaneously to decency and silence. 

To exhilarate themselves after this vc 
defeat, they posted to a tavern, where thi 
vercd their alacrity, and after two houis oj 
perous jollity, burst out, big with enterpi 
panting for some occasion to signalize the: 
■ess. They proceeded vigorously throu 
streets, and, with very little opposition, d 
a rabble of drunkards less daring than the: 
then rolled two watchmen in the kennel, an 
the windows of a tavern, in which the 1 
took shelter. At last it was determined t< 
up to a row of chairs, and demolish tl 
standing on the pavement ; the chairmen 
a line of battle, and blows were exchange 
time with equal courage on both sides, 
the assailants were overpowered, and the cl 
when they knew their captives, brougl 
home by force. 

The young gentleman next morning h 

head, and was so much ashamed of his c 

and defeat, that perhaps he might ha^ 

checked in his first follies, had not his 

partly in pity of liia de^<ecX\oii> ^^d ^mbj 
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probation of his spirit, relieved him from his per- 
plexity by paying the damages privately, and dis- 
couraging all animadversion and reproof. 

This indulgence could not wholly preserve him 
^m the remembrance of his disgrace, nor at once 
lertore his confidence and elation. He was for three 
days silent, modest, and compliant, and thought 
liimself neither too wise for instruction, nor too 
manly for restraint. Bat his levity overcame this 
Balntary sorrow ; he began to talk with his former 
raptures of masquerades, taverns andfrolicks; blus- 
tered when his wig was not combed with exactness ; 
and threatened destruction to a tailor who had 
mistaken his directions about the pocket. 

I knew that he was now rising again above con- 
troul, and that his inflation of spirits would burst 
out into some mischievous absurdity. I therefore 
watched him with great attention ; but one even- 
ing, having attended his mother at a visit, he with- 
drew hiniself, unsuspected, while the company 
was engaged at cards. His vivacity and officious- 
Dess were soon missed, and his return impatiently 
expected ; supper was delayed, and ■ conversation 
suspended ; every coach that rattled through the 
itreet was expected to bring him, and every ser- 
irant that entered the room was examined concern- 
ng his departure. At last the lady returned home, 
md was vrith great difficulty preserved from fits by 
ipirits and cordials. The family was dispatched 
I thousand ways without success, and the house 
¥as filled with distraction, till, as we were delibe- 
ating what further measures to take, he returned 
rem a petty gaming-table, with hl% cq^X Vw^> 

T3 
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and his kead broken; without liis sword, 
box, sleeve buttons and watch. 

Of tliis loss, or robbery, he gave little acc< 

but instead of sinking into his former shami 

deavoured to support himself by surliness and 

rity. " He was not the first that had j 

** away a few trifles, and of what Mse were 

*< and fortune if they would not admit some 

*' and cxpences ?" His mamma was so 

provoked by the cost of this prank, that she 

neither palliate nor conceal it ; and his : 

after some threats of rustication which his fo 

would not suffer him to execute, reduced 

^owance of his pocket, that he might not be 

ed by plenty to profusion. This method 

have succeeded in a place where there are r 

ders to foUy and extravagance, but was now 

to have produced pernicious consequence 

we have discovered a treaty with a broker, 

daughter he seems disposed to marry, on co 

that he shall be supplied with present moi 

which he is to repay thrice the value at th 

of his father. 

There was now no time to be lost. A 
tick consultation was immediately held, 
was doomed to pass two years in the count 
his mother, touched with his tears, declai 
she thought him too much of a man to 
longer confined to his book ; and he tj 
begins his travels to-morrow under a Fre 
vcrnor. 

I am, Sir, 6cc. 

£UM 
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Multa ferunt anni venientes commoda lecum, 
Jdidta ncedentts adimunt, 

HOR.. 
The blessings flowing in with life*s full tide, 
Down with our ebb of life decreasing glide. 

FRAN. 

Baxter, in the narrative of his own life, haa 
enumerated several opinions, which, though he 
thought them evident and incontestable at his first 
entrance intq the world, time and experience dis- 
posed him to change. 

Whoever reviews the state of his own mind from 
the "dawn of manhood to its decline, and consider* 
what he pursued or dreaded, slighted or esteemed 
at different periods of his age, will have no reason 
to imagine such changes of sentiment peculiar to 
any station or character. Every man, however 
careless and inattentive, has conviction forced upon 
him : the lectures of time obttude themselves upon 
the most unwilling or dissipated auditor ; and, by 
comparing our past with our present thoughts, we 
perceive that we have changed our minds, though 
perhaps we cannot discover when the alteration 
happened, or by wh^t causes it was produced. 

The revolution of sentiments occasions a perpe- 
tual contest between the old and young. They 
who imagine themselves entitled to veneratiotv b^ 
the prerogative of longer life, are \ti<Xvafc^ ^.^ xx^*^ 
the notions of those whose coxvdutV. xXv^^ vx^^y^s 
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tend with superciliousness and contempt, for want 
of considering that the future and the past have 
different appearances ; that the disproportion will 
always be great between expectation and enjoy- 
ment> between new possession and satiety ; that the 
truth of many maxims of age, gives too little plea- 
sure to be allowed till it is felt ; and that the mise- 
ries of life would be increased beyond all human 
power of endurance, if we were to enter the worid 
with the same opinions as we carry from it. 

We naturally indulge those ideas that please us, 
Hope will predominate in every mind, till it has 
been suppressed by frequent disappointments. The 
youth has not yet discovered how many evils are 
continually hovering about us, and when he is set 
free from the shackles of discipline, looks abroad 
into the world with rapture ; he sees an Elysian 
region open before him, so variegated with beauty, 
and so stored with pleasure, that his care is rather 
to accumulate good, than to shun evil ; he stands 
distracted by different forms of delight, and has 
to other doubt, than which path to follow of 
those which all lead equally to the bowers of hap- 
piness. 

He who has seen only the superficies of life be- 
lieves every thing to be what it appears, and rarely 
suspects that external splendour conceals any latent 
sorrow or vexation. He never imagines that there 
may be greatness without safety, afnuence wthout 
content, jollity without friendship, and solitude 
without peace. He fancies himself permitted to 
cull the blessings of every condition, and to leave 
its inconveniences to the idle and the ignorant. 
He is inclined to believe uo m'a.uiw&^'wJc^Ri'WvV? 
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his own faulty and seldom looks with much pity 
upon failings or miscarriages, because he thinks 
them willingly admitted, or negligently incurred. 

It is impossible, without pity and contempt, to 
hear a youth of generous sentiments and warm im- 
agination, declaring in the moment of openness and 
confidence his designs and expectations ; because 
long life is possible, he considers it as certain, and 
therefore promises himself all the changes of hap- 
piness, and provides gratifications for every desire. 

He is, for a time, to give himself wholly to fro- 
lick and diversion, to range the world in search of 
pleasure, to delight every eye, to gain every heart, 
and to be celebrated equally for his pleasing levities 
and solid attainments, his deep reflections and his 
sparkling repartees. He then elevates his views to 
nobler enjoyments, and finds all the scattered ex- 
cellencies of the female world united in a woman, 
who prefers his addresses to wealth and titles.; he 
is afterwards to engage in business, to liissipate dif- 
ficulty, and overpower opposition ; to climb by 
the mere force of merit to fame and greatness ; and 
reward all those who countenanced his rise, or paid 
due regard to his early excellence. At last he will 
retire in peace and honour ; contract his views to 
domestick pleasures ; form the manners of children 
like himself ; observe how every year expands the 
beauty of his daughters, and how his sons catch 
ardour from their father'shistory ; he will give laws 
to the neighbourhood ; -dictate axioms to posterity, 
and leave the world an example of wisdom' and of 
happiness. 

With hopes like these, he sallies .\^oc\iwl v^\5^ 
life; to litde purpose is he toVd, \3wX ^^ ^w^^v 
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lion of humanity admits no pure nor untningled 
happiness ; that the exuberant gaiety of youtk 
enjs in poverty or disease ; that uncommon qut<> 
lificatiobs and contrarieties of excellence^ produce 
envy equally with applause ; that whatever adoii* 
ration and fondness may promise him, he must 
marry a wife like the wives of others, with some 
virtues or some faults, and be as often disgusted 
by her vices, as delighted by her elegance ; that 
if he adventures into the circle of action, he must 
expect to encounter men as artful, as daring, as 
resolute as himself; that of his children^ some may 
be deformed, and others vicious ; some may dis- 
grace him by their follies, some offend him by their 
insolence, and some exhaust him by their profusioiL 
He hears all this with obstinate incredulity, and 
wonders by what malignity old age is influencedt 
that it cannot forbear to fill his ears with predic- 
tions of misery. 

Among other pleasing errors of young minds, 
is the opinion of their own importance. He that 
has not yet remarked, how little attention his con- 
temporaries can spare from their own affairs, con- 
ceives all eyes turned upon himself, and imagines 
every one that approaches him to be an enemy or 
a follower, an admirer or a spy. He therefore 
considers his fame to be involved in the event of 
every action. Many of the virtues and vices of 
youth proceed from this quick sense of reputation. 
This it is that gives firmness and constancy, fide- 
lity and disinterestedness, and it is this that kindles 
resentment for slight injuries, and dictates aA the 
principles of sanguinary honour. 

Mut as time brings him £orww^ VcvVq \S\^^orld^ 
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he soon discovers that he only shares fame or re- 
proach with innumerable partners ; that he is left 
unmarked in the obscurity of the crowd ; and that 
what he does> whether good or bad, soon gives 
way to netr objects of regard. He then easily 
sets himself free from the anxieties of reputation^ 
and considers praise or censure asa transient breath, 
which, while he hears it, is passing away, without 
any lasting mischief or advantage. 

Ib youth it is common to measure right and 
wrong by the opiniop* of the world, and in age to 
act without any measure but interest, and to lose 
shame without substituting virtue. 

Such is the condition of life, that something 
is always wanting to happiness. In youth we 
bave warm hopes, which are soon blasted by rash- 
ness and negligence, and great designs which are 
defeated by inexperience. In age, we have know- 
ledge and prudence without spirit to exert, or mo- 
tives to prompt them ; we are able to plan schemesy 
and regulate measures ; but have not time remain- 
ing to bring them to completion. 
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Cj/Juj n)ulturif hoc erit-cadaver ? mart. 

Say, to what vidtur^'s share this carcase falls ? 

F. LEWIS, 

TO THE RAMBLER* 
SIRV 

J BELONG to an order of nvatiVm^^ ^atysA«- 
stble at ka9t for their num\>eT> Vo ^Vv^v "^^^^^ 
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notice has never been formally extended^ though 
equally entitled to regard with those triflersy woo 
have hitherto supplied you wfth topicks of amuae- 
ment or instruction. I am, Mr. Rambler, a le- 
gacy-hunter ; and as every man is willing to think 
well of the tribe in which his name is registered* 
you will forgive my vanity if 1 remind you that 
the legacy-hunter ; however degraded by an ill- 
compounded appellationin our barbarous lang^uage, 
was known> as 1 am told, in ancient Rome, by 
the sonorous titles of Captator and Haeredipeta. 

My father was an attorney in the country, who 
married his master's daughter in hopes of fortune 
which he did not obtain, having been, as he after- 
wards discovered, chosen by her only because she 
had no better offer, and was afraid of sen'ice. 1 
was the first offspring of a marriage thus recipro- 
cally fraudulent, and therefore could not be ex- 
pected to inherit much dignity or generosity, and 
if 1 had them not from nature, was not likely ever 
to attain them ; for in the years which 1 spent at 
home, 1 never heard any reason for action or for- 
bearance, but that we should gain money or lose 
it ; nor was taught any other style of commenda- 
tio?i, than that Mr. Sneaker is a warm man, Mr. 
Gripe has done his business, and needs care for 
nobody. 

My parents, though otherwise not great philo- 
sophers knew the force of early education, and 
took care that the blank of my understanding 
should be filled with impressions of the value of 
money. My mother used upon all occasions, to 
hwnlcate some salutary axioms, such as might in- 
ej'tc me to keep wbaf I had% and l^\ vjhot I couW ; 
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»he informed me that we were in a world, where 
a/J muit catch that catch can ^ and as 1 grew up, 
stored my memory with deeper observations ; re- 
strained me ^m the usual puerile expences, by 
remarking, that many a little made a mickle; and 
when 1 envied the finery of any of my neighbours^ 
told me, that brag was a good dogy hut holdfast 
was a better* 

1 was soon sagacious enough to discover that 1 
was not bom to great wealth ; and, having heard 
no other name for happiness, was sometimes in« 
clined to repine at my condition. But my mother 
always lelieved me, by saying, that there was 
money enough in the familjr, that H was good to 
be of kin to means \ that 1 had nothing to do but 
to please my friends, and 1 might come to hold 
up my head with the best squire in the country. 

These splendid expectations arose from our alli- 
ance to three persons of considerable fortune. My 
mother's aunt had attended on a lady, who, when 
she died, rewarded her officiousness and fidelity 
with a large legacy. My father had two relations, 
of whom one had broken his indentures and run 
to sea, from whence, after an absence of thirty 
years, he returned with ten thousand pounds ; and 
the other had lured an heiress out of a window* 
who, dying of her first child, had left him her 
estate, on which he lived without any other care 
than to collect his rents, ai\d preserve from, poach- 
ers that game which he could not kill himself. 

1'b.cse hoarders of money were visited and 
couited by all who had any pretence to approach 
thcni, ayd received presents and cortv^XvtcvtvyXA itofwv 

cousins who could scarcely leU tVie ivigc^^ ^^ xXj^ss^. 
Vol. IV. 1.1 
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relation. But we hzi, peculiar ad^ntages whiob 
encouraged ns to kope, that we iboidd by degraci 
supplant our competitors. My father, by hit pio* 
fcssion, made himself necessary in their affairs^ far 
tlic sailor and the chambermaidy he htqnired dol 
mortgages and securittesy and wrote bonds and 
contracts ; and had endeared hinaelf to tht oU 
woman, who once rashly lent an hundred^ pouadi 
without consulting him, by infermiDg' her, tbt 
her debtor was on the point of bankruptcyy ui 
posting so expeditiously with an ezeooticMit thit 
all the other creditors were defrauded^ 

To the squire he was a kind of stewardf anl 
had distinguished himself in his office by bwaddrew 
in raising the rents, his inflexibility in dtatreirfag 
the tardy tenants, and his acuteness in setting tiw 
parish free from burdensome inhabitantSf by shift* 
ing them off to some other settlement. 

Business made frequent attendance necessary; 
trust soon produced intimacy ; and success gave a 
claim to kindness ; so that we had opportunity M 
practise all the arts of flattery and endearment* 
My mother, who could not support the thought 
of losing any thing, determined that all their for" 
tunes should centre in me ; and, in the prosecution 
of her schemes, took care to inform me, that noth- 
ing cost less than good words, and that it is com- 
fortable to leap into an estate which another has 
^ot. 

^ She' trained me by these precepts to the utmost 

ductility of obedience, and the closest attention 

to profit. At an age when other boys are sports 

i/Aq- in the fields, or m\rrm\mtv^m >CRfe %fi^x»»L» -I 

u'«7s contriving some t«n? tc»V^q^^ i^^pcft»^w\ 
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cofurt ; inqiwing the age of my future benefac* 
ton ; or considering how I should employ their 
legacies. 

- If our eagerness of money could have been sa« 
ftisfird with the- possessions of any one of my i%la« 
tiiMis» they might perhaps have been obtained ; 
bnt as it was impossible to be always present with 
all tkne, oar competitors were busy to efface any 
ftnoe of affection which we might have left be- 
hmd I and siiice there was not, on any party such 
tnperionty of merit as could enforce a constant 
mnd unshaken preference^ whoever was the last 
that fiatteted or obliged had, for a time, the 
•Mendant. 

My relations maintained a regular exchange of 
eomtesyy took care to miss no occasion of condo- 
lence or oongratidation, and sent presents at stated 
timesy but had in their hearts not much esteem for 
one another. The seaman looked vnth contempt 
i^on the squire 'as a milksop and a landman, who 
had lived without knowing the points of the com- . 
pass, or seeing any part of the world beyond the 
county town ; and whenever they mety would talk 
of longitude and latitude^ and circles and tropicks ; 

. would scarcely tell him the hour without some 
mention of the horizon and meridian, nor shew him 
the news without detecting' his ignorance of the 
situation of other countries. 

The squire considered the sailor as a rude uncul- 
tivated savage, with little more of human than his 
form, and diverted himself with his ignorance of 
all common objects and affairs ; when he could 
|>ersuade }um to go into the ^eVd^ Vie Anm'k*^^ «^* 

posed bin to the sportwnen, \sy ^codMi^ '^^sa \»k 
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look for game in improper places ; and c 
▼ailed upon him to be present at the rae 
that he might shew the gentlemen how 
sat upon a horse* 

The old gentlewoman thought herself v 
bothy for she lived with no servant but a t 
saved her money. The others were ind< 
ciently frugal : but the squire could not 1 
out dogs and horses^ and the ssulor nevei 
the day to pass but over a bowl of p 
which) as he was- not critical in the chpi 
company, every man was welcome that c 
out a catchy or tell a: story. 

AU these, however, I was to please ; ai 
task : but what will not youth and avari 
take ? I had an unresisting suppleness < 
and insatiable wish for riches ; I was pe 
instigated by the ambition of my par 
assisted occasionally by their instructions 
these advantages enabled me to perform 
told in the next letter of^ 

Yours, &c. 

CAP! 
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jy»/ mihi das kthous^ diets post fata daturumg 
Si non ituaMh, scU, MarOf quid cupiam, 

You*v€ told me» Mtro, whilst you live^ 
You*d not a single pennr give. 
But that whene er you oiance to die, 
Yoo'd leave a handsome legacy ; 
You must be mad beyond redress, 
If my next wish you cannot guesiu 

TO TH£ RAMBLBR* 

Touy wIh) must have observed the inclination 
irhich almost every many however unactive or ia<* 
ignificant, discovers of representing his life as dis>> 
inguished bj extraordinary events, will not won- 
ler that Captator thinks his narrative important 
nougb to be continued. Nothing is more com^ 
non than for those to tease their companions with 
heir history, who have neither done nor suffered 
tny thing that can excite curiosity or a£Ebrd in- 
itruction. / 

As I was taught to flatter with the first essays 
>f speechy and had very early lost every other 
passion in the desire of money» I began my pursuit 
ytrith omens of success ^ for Idivid^^iK^ qI^s^^n^^* 
less so judiciously mnonft my TeAaXiosa^VJttafc*^'"'*^ 
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equally the favourite of alL Wfaeb. aoyj pf tKem 
entexed the door» t went to welcome hva> with 
raptures ; when he went «way» I,bHng.4^M|ni my 
head^ and aometioies entreated, to. go ipritji him 
with to much importunily' tbati v^t^iarrowlf 
escaped a consent which I dreaded iji.ffiy,^)Kait* 
When at an annual entertainment .th^y ,weft all 
together, I had a harder task ; but .plied :tiNsm to 
impartially with caresseSf th^t none could- f harp 
me with neglect ; and uhen they were/weuvd 
with my fondness and pvilitieSf I ^99 alw^Jf dii* 
missed with inoney to buy playt|ttnga«: • .^ 

Life cannot be kept at a stand;. th(B.. years ct 
innocence and prattle were soonM Anendf aii4 other 
quafilcations were necessary to recommend me to 
continuance of kindness* It luckily Jtiftpp^nedt 
that none of my friends had high notions^of.hodK- 
leaniing. The sailor hated to see tall bays shut up 
in a school* when they might more protperiy be 
seeing the world» and making their fortunes &. and 
was of opinion* that wben the first rules. of arith- 
metick were known* all that was necessary Jt0 make 
a man complete might be learned on sbijp?j)oaid. 
The squire only insisted* that so much scholarshil 
was indispensably necessary* as might coxier abi' 
lity to draw a lease and read the CQUi]t4x9nda ; anc 
the old chambermaid declared loudly her CQutemp' 
of books* and her opinion that they only took thi 
head off the main chance^ 

To unite* as well as we could* all tbeu* aysteme 

I was bred at home* Each was taught to belief^ 

that I followed his directions* and I gained likewise 

as my mother observed* this adYantage^jtfiat I wi 

tdway$^ in the' way^.fox ^/Wo&^^mvu^ tb»s 
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favourite children sent to schools or acadamies and 
forgotten, 

■ I grew litter to be trusted to my own dis- 
cretiouy I was often dispatched upon various pre- 
tences to visit my relations, with directions from 
my parents how to ingratiate myself, and drive 
away competitors. 

I was, from my infancy, considered by the sailor 
as a promising genius, because I hked punch bet- 
ter than wine ; and I took care to improve this 
prepossession by continual inquiries about theart 
of navigation, the degree of heat and cold in dif- 
ferelQt climates, the profits of trade, and the dan- 
gers of shipwreck. I admired the courage of the 
seaman, and gained his heart by importuning him 
for a recital of his adventures, and a sight of his 
foreign curiosities. I listened with an appearance 
pf close attention to stories which I could already 
repeat, and at the close never failed to express my 
resolution to visit distant countries, and my con- 
tempt of the cowards and drones that spend all 
their lives in their native paiish ; though I had 
in reality no desire of any thing but money, nor 
ever felt the stimulations of curiosity or ardour of 
adventure, but would contentedly have passed the 
years of Nestoi in receiving rents and lending upon 
mortgages. 

■ ' The squire I was able to please with less hypo- 
crisy, for I really thought it pleasant enough to 
kill the game and eat it. Some arts of falsehood, 
however, the hunger of go/d ^persvoided me to prac- 
tise, by which, though no other mischief was pro- 
-duoedy the purity of my tho^^VvU >«^'i >i>toa^fc^^ 
mid the reitrcnoc of truth. gcaA^jaSL'^ ^«too^^^' 



men. One only obstruction to the advano 
of my reputation I could never fully 8urm< 
I was naturally a co^\*ard» and was therefo 
ways left shamefully behind, when there ' 
necessity to leap a hedge, to swim a river, ox 
the horses to their utmost speed ; but as 
exigencies did not frequently happen, I main' 
my honour with sufficient success, and was 
left out of a hunting party. 

The old chambermaid was not so certainl 
80 easily pleased, for she had no predominan 
sign but avarice, and vtras therefore cold and 
ccssible. She had no conception of any vir 
a young man but that of saving his money, 
she heard of my exploits in the field, she 
,<^<iJ shake her head, inquire how much I should 

richer for all my performances, and lamen 
such sums sliould be spent upon dogs and 1: 
If the sailor told her of my inclination to i 

SnP wa.Q Rlirp tV»pri» txrym no r»la/»#» lilrp ITncrlsini 
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80 awkward and bashful among women, that we 
concluded him secure from matrimony ; and the 
noisy fondness with which he used to welcome me 
Xo his house, made us imagine that he would look 
out for no other heir, and that we had nothing to 
do but wait patiently for his death. But in the 
midst of our triumph, my uncle saluted us one 
morning with a cry of transport, and clapping his 
hand hard on my shoulder, told me, I was a happy 
fellow to have a friend like him in the world, for 
he came to fit me out for a voyage with one of 
his old acquaintances. I turned pale and trem- 
bled ; my father said to him, that he believed my 
constitution not fitted to the sea ; and my mother, 
bursting into tears, cried out, that her heart would 
break if she lost me. All this had no effect ; the 
sailor was wholly insusceptive of the softer pas- 
sions, and, without regard to tears or arguments^ 
persisted in his resolution to make me a man. 

We were obhged to comply in appearance, and 
preparations were accordingly made. I took leave 
oi my friends with great alacrity, proclaimed the 
beneficence of my uncle with the highest strains . 
of gratitude, and rejoiced at the opportunity now- 
put into my hands of gratifying my thirst of 
knowledge. But a week before the day appointed 
for my departure, I fell sick by my mother's di- 
rection, and refused all food but what she privately 
brought me ; whenever my uncle visited me I was 
lethargick or dilirious, but took care in my raving 
fits to talk incessantly of travel and merchandize. 
The room was kept dark ; the table was filled 
viith vials and gallipots ; my TsvoX-Vvax '^^i-aa ^\^ 
diSffidtjr persuaded not to eudam^x \^x \si^ ^"^ 



noctural attendance; my father lamented tbt 
loss of the profits of the voyage ; and such ftuper* 
fluity of artifices was employed, as perhaps mijg^ 
have discovered the cheat to a man of penetratiom 
But the sailor, unacquainted with subtiltiea and 
stratagems^ was easily deluded ; and as the ship 
could not stay for my recovery, sold the caigo^ 
and left me to re-establish my health at leisure. 

I was sent to regain my flesh in a purer air, lest 
it should appear never to have been wasted, and 
in two months returned to deplore my disappoinU 
ment. My uncle pitied my dejection, and yd mt 
prepare myself against next year, for no land4iib* 
ber should touch his money. 

A reprieve however was obtained, and per&api 
some new stratagem might have succeeded another 
spring ; but my unde unhappily made amorous 
advances to my mother's maid, who, to promote 
so advantageous a match, discovered the Sfccfety 
with which only she had been entrusted. He 
stormed and raved, and declaring that he would 
have heirs of his own, and not give his substance 
to cheats and cowards, married the girl in tWf 
days, and has now four children. 

Cowardice is always scorned, and deceit univer^ 
sally detested. I found my friends, if not whoHy 
alienated, at least cooled in their affection-^ the 
squire, though he did not wholly discard me, was 
less fond, and often inquired when I would go to 
sea. 1 was obliged to bear his insults, and endea^ 
vour to rekindle his kindness by assiduity and res- 
pect ; but all my care was vain ; he died without 
a wi]], and the estate devolved to the legal heir. 

Thus has the foUy of ra^ Tjw^^^* V»^a«o«R^ 
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qae to spend in flattery and attendance those years 
ia which I might have been qualified to place 
Siyself above hope or fear, I am arrived at man- 
lioody without any useful art or generous senti- 
oient ; and^ if the old woman should likewise at 
la$t deceive me, am in danger at once of beggary 
iiMl ignorance. I am &c. 

CAPTATOll. 
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Decolor, ohfcurus^ vilh, non ille repexam 
Ceforum regurh, nee Candida 'virginh ornat 
CoUa^nec insigni fplendet per cingula morsu ; 
Sed nova n nigri videos miracula saxu 
YuHc tvperat pulcbros cultus, W quicquid Eoir 
l^ndaa Hi tor ibm- rubra icrutatvr in alga, 

CLAUDIANVS» 

Obtcure, impriaM and dark, the magnet lies. 

Nor lures the search of avaricious eyes, 
I Nor binds the neck» nor sparkles in the hair. 

Nor dignifies the great, nor decks the fair. 

But search the wonders of the dusky stone. 

And own all glories of the mine outdone, 
' £ach grace of form, each ornament of state, 

*2*hat decks the fair, ir dignifies the great, 

TO THE RAMBLER. 
SJR> 

'ifOUGi! you have seldom digressed from mo** 
1 subjects, I suppose you are not so rigorous 
• cynical as to deny the value or >]L^i>A»ftw^ o\ 
turai philoBophy ^ or to have \iv^^ m Oda* ^'iL^ 
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of inquiry and experiment without any attention 
to the wonders every day produced by the pockers 
of magnetism and the wheels of electricity. At 
least, I may be allowed to hope that» since no- 
thing is more contrary to moral excellence than eo« 
vy, you will not refuse to promote the nMral hap- 
piness of others, merely because you cannot par- 
take of their enjoyments. 

In confidence, therefore, that your ignorance 
has not made you an enemy to knowledge* I of- 
fer you the honour of introducing to the notice of 
the publick, an adept, w^ho, having long laboured 
for the benefit of mankind, is not willing, like too 
many of his predecessors, to conceal his secrets in 
the grave. 

Many have signalized themselves by melting 
their estates in crucibles. I was born to no for- 
tune, and therefore had only my mind and body 
to devote to knowledge ; and the gratitude of 
posterity will attest, that neither mind nor body 
have been spared. I have sat whole weeks without 
bleep by the side of an anthanor, to watch the mo- 
ment of projection ; I have made the first experi- 
ment in nineteen dividing engines of new construc- 
tion ; I have fallen eleven times speechless under 
the shock of electricity ; I have twice dislocated 
ray limbs, and once fractured my skull, essaving 
to fly; and four times endangered my life by sub- 
nutting to the tran^ifiision of blood. 

In the first period of my studies, I exerted the 

powers f)f my body more than those of my mind, 

and was not without hopes that fame miglit l)C 

^iirchased by a few Wokcw \>QT\t^ \n \vW\3l\. \.W toll 

"■timkfiig 5 but heiviu^ oeQu ^\\^xv<i\t^ \i>j %^w 
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violent experiments, and constrained to confiii 
myself to my books, I psssed six and thirty years 
in searching the treasures of ancient wisdom, but 
am at last amply recompensed for all my perse- 
verance. 

The curiosity of the present race of philoso- 
phers, having been long exercised upon electricity, 
has been lately transferred to magnetism ; the 
qualities of the loadstone have been investigated, if 
not with much advantage, yet with great ap- 
plause ; and as the highest praise of art is to imi- 
tate nature, I hope no man will think the makers 
of artifical magnets celebrated or reverenced above 
their deserts. 

I have for some time employed myself in the 
same practice, but with deeper knowledge and 
more extensive views. While my contemporaries 
were touching needles and raising weights, or 
busyiqg themselves with inclination and variation, 
I have been examining those qualities of magnetism 
which may be applied to the accommodation and 
happines of common life. I have left to inferior 
underttandings the care of conducting the sailor 
l;hrough the hazards of the ocean, and reserved to 
myself the more difficult and illustrious province of 
preserving the connubial compact from violation, 
and setting mankind free for ever from the danger 
of supposititious children, and thetorments of fruit- 
less vigilance and anxious suspicion. 

To defraud any man of his due praise is unwor- 
thy of a philosopher; I shall therefore openly con- 
fess, that I owe the first hint of this inestimable 
secret to the Rabbi Abraham Ben HavitwA^, ^\\o> 
in his treatise of precious stoties, \ka.% V'iSx. ^^ass* 

Vol. IV. X 
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account of the magnet. *' The calamita, or load- 
'< stone that attracts iron produces many bad fan- 
'« tasies in man. Women fly from this stone. If 
*< therefore any husband be disturbed with jealousy 
<< and fear lest his wife converses with other men, 
** let him lay this stone upon her while she is asleep. 
" If she be pure, she will, when she wakes, clasp 
*• her husband fondly in her arms ; but if she be 
*' guilty, she will fall out of bed, and run away." 
When first I read this wonderful passage, I 
could not easily conceive why it had remained hi- 
therto unregarded in such a zealous competition 
for magnetical fame. It would surely be unjust ta 
suspect that any of the candidates are strangers to 
the names or' works of Rabbi Abraham, or tO' con- 
clude, from the late edict of the royal society in fa- 
vour of the English language, that philosophy and 
literature are no longer to act in concert. Yet, 
how should a quality so useful escape promulgation 
but by the obscurity of the language in which 
it was delivered ? Why are footman and chamber- 
maids paid on every side for keeping secrets whicb 
no caution nor expence could secure from the all- 
penetrating magnet ? Or, why are so many wit- 
nesses summoned, and so many artifices practised, 
to discover what so easy an experiment would in- 
fallibly reveal ? 

Full of this perplexity, I read the lines of Abra- 
ham to a friend, who advised me not to expose 
my life by a mad indulgence of the love of fame ; 
he warned me of the fate of Orpheus, that know- 
ledge or genius could give no protection to the in- 
vader of female prerogatives ; assured me that 
neither the armour of Ac\ffl!\s^> wQt >J&r ^afcldotp 
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of Mithridates, would be able to presenre me ; and 
counselled me, if I could not Htc without renown, 
to attempt the acquisition of universal empire, in 
which the honour would peihaps be equal and the 
danger certainly be less. 

If a solitary student, pretei\d not to much know- 
ledge of the world, but am unwilling to think it 
eo generally corrupt, as that a scheme for the de- 
tection of incontinence should bring any danger 
upon its inventor. My friend has indeed told me, 
that all the women will be my enemies, and that 
however i flatter myself with hopes of defence 
firom the men, I shall certainly find myseU* deserted 
an the hour of danger. Of the young men, said 
be, some will be afraid of sharing the disgrace of 
their mothers, and some the danger of their mis- 
tresses ; of those who are married, part are already 
convinced of the falsehood of their wives, and part 
-^ut their eyes to avoid conviction ; few ever 
^ught for virtue in marriage, -and therefore few 
will try whether they have found it. Almost 
every man is careless or timorous, and to trust is 
jeasier and safer than to examine. 

These observations discouraged me, till I begaa 
to consider what reception I was likely to find 
among the ladies, whom I have reviewed under the 
three classes of maids, wives, and widows ; and 
cannot but hope that I may obtain some counte- 
nance among them. The single ladies I suppose 
universally ready to patronise my method, by 
which connubial wickedness may be detected, since 
no woman marries with a previous design to be: 
unfaithful to her hueband. Aud to Vs^-*^ ^^xcw 
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■teady in ay cuuci t promue oever to tdk one tt 
my inigBcti toa mm wBo rtnlt ajpti from adhad f 

marrina woman fbrtyyeanyoupgfTtluui'faiiBa^ 

- or employ! the authority « parenti tqbbtUfa a' 
wife without her own coniniL: ' ' 

AmoBg themard^ ladies, notwithstanding the 
insinuationiof aJao^i t ytt rc3olvi> to believe thai 
the greater pari are. my friends, and am at least 
confioced* uai'they «ho demand the test, nL 
appear on iny vdet'^wiU supply, by their spiriti 
deficiency of thnr numbers, and that their ene 
will 8lmiik.and i^uaLe at the sight of a magnetj 
the slavet of dcythia fled from the scourge. 

The wi^wk will hie confederated in my &i 
by their curiftsity, if^ot by theh- virtue ; foi 
may be bbterrcd, tl»t women who haij '"'' 
their 'hoBhanda^ ifl«a^™■lh^nk ihemselvejN 
siipennteod the Condiict of vowig v/im 
they are themselreB in^iio ^ngerfii&gi''tidi'aii»>'| 
nctick trial, I shall expect them^td'be' tiuuiiU By 
and unanunously zealous m recoibmeiidin^ it,'' ' 

With'fli^Be llopeB I ahall, jir P idibrt'tlS^ ofc 

- to sale magnets armed witha particular metafit^ 
compoaition, which concentrateB their Tirtue, and 
determine!' their agency. It is known, that the 
efficacy of the magnet, in common operations, de- 
pends much upon its armature j and it cannot be 
imagined, that a stone, naked or cased only in the 
common manner, will discover the virtues ascribed 
to it by Rabbi" Abraham. The secret of thii 
metal I shall carefully oonceal, and therefore, am 
not afraid of imitators, nor shall trouble the office* 

tn'th toUdUaoa foi a ^ateoXt 
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I shall sell them of different 8izes> and various 
degees of strength* I have some of a bulk pro. 
per to be hung at the bed's head> as scar-crows, 
and some so sniall that they may easily be conceal- 
ed. Some I have ground into oval forms to be 
hung at vvatches ; and some for the curious, I have 
set in wedding-rings, that ladies may never want an 
attestation ox their innbcence* Some I can pro- 
duce so sluggish and inert that they will not act 
before the tmrd ftilure ; and others so vigorous and 
animated, that they exert their influence against 
unlawful wishes, if they have been willingly and 
deliberately indulged. As it is my practice ho- 
nestly to tell my customers the properties of my 
magrnets, 1 can judge by their choice, of the deli- 
cacy of their sentiments* Many have been con- 
tent to spare cost by purchasing only the lowest 
degree of efficacy, and all have started with terror 
from those which operate upon the thoughts. 
One young lady only fitted on a ring of the strong- 
est energy, and declared that she scorned to sepa- 
rate her wishes from her acts, or allow herself to 
think what she is forbidden to practise. 

I am» &c. 

HE&METICVS* 
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Nemo petit m§diei* qua tnittehanfur amirie 
A Seneca^ quee Pho honus^ quee Cctta solebai 
Largiriy nempe et titulit et fascibus olim 
Major babebatur donandi gloria ; solnm 
Potcimus ut ccenes civiliter ; hoc faee^ et esto 
Esto, utnuncmulti, dives tibi, pauper amicis^ 

JUT» 
No man expects (for who lo much a sot 
Who has the times he lives in so forgot I) 
What Seneca, what Piso tis*d to send, 
To raise, or to support a sinking friend. 
Those godlike men, to '^yanting virtue kind. 
Bounty well placM, preferr'd, and well designM, . 
To all their titles, all that height of pow'r. 
Which turn the brains of fools, and fools sdone adorc» 
When your poor client is condemned t* attend, 
'Tis all we ask, receive' him as a friend : 
Descend to this, and then we ask no more ; 
Rich to yourself, to all xjesides be poor. 

BOWLES. 

TO THE RAMBLER, 
MR RAMBLER, 

Such is tbe tenderness or infirmity of many 
minds, that when any affliction oppresses them, 
they have immediate recourse to lamentation and 
complaint, which though it can only be allowed 
reasonable when evils admit of remedy, and then 
only when addressed to those from whom theremedy 
is expected, yet seems evttv \tvVio^^W%^xid iacurable 
distresses to be natviYa\> met VivQ^^Xil ^\kK>W\\>^ 



I 
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not indulged, imagine that they give a proof of 
extraordinary fortitude by suppressing it. 

I am one of those who, with the Sancho of 
Cervantes, leave to higher characters the merit of 
suffering in silence, and give vent without scruple 
to any sorrow that swells my jheart. It is there- 
fore to me a severe aggravation of a calamity, 
when it is such as in the common opinion will not 
justify the acerbity of exclamation, or support the 
solemnity of vocal grief. Yet many pains are 
incident to a man of delicacy, which the unfeeling 
world cannot be persuaded to pity, and which, 
when they are separated from their peculiar and 
personal circumstances, will never be considered as 
important enough to claim attention or deserve 
redress. 

Of this kind will appear to gross and vulgar ap- 
prehensions, the miseries which I endured in a 
morning visit to Prospero, a man lately raised to 
wealth by a lucky project, and too much intoxi- 
cated by sudden elevation, or too little polished by 
thought and conversation, to enjoy his present 
fortune with elegance and decency. 

We set out into the world together ; and for a 
long time mutually assisted each other in our exi- 
gencies, as either happened to have money or in- 
fluence beyond his immediate necessities. You 
know that nothing generally endears men so much 
as participation of dangers and misfortunes ; I 
therefore always considered Prospero as united 
with m£ in the strongest league of kindness, and 
imagined that our friendship was only to be bro* 
ken by the hand of death. I felt ^X. V\\'^ ^xA^'^v 
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but as 1 want no part of his superfluities^ am not 
willing to descend from that equality in which we 
hitherto have lived. 

Our intimacy was regarded by me as a dispensa* 
tion from ceremonial visits ; and it was so long be« 
fore I saw him at his new house^ that he gently 
complained of my neglect, and obliged me to come 
on a day appointed. 1 kept my promise, but 
found, that the impatience of my friend arose not 
from any desire to communicate his happiness, but 
to enjoy his superiority. 

When I told my name at the door, the footmao 
went to see if his master was at home, and, by the 
tardiness of his return, gave me reason to su^iect 
that time was taken to deliberate. He then in- 
formed me, that Prospero desired my company, 
and shewed the stair case carefully secured by mats 
from the pollution of my feet. The best apart- 
ments were ostentatiously set open, that 1 might 
have a distant view of the magnificence which 1 
was not permitted to approach : and my old fnend, 
receiving me with all the insolence of condescension 
at the top of the stairs, conducted me to a back 
room, where he told me he always breakfasted 
when he had not great company. 

On the floor where we sat, lay a carpet covered 
with a cloth, of which Prospero ordered his ser* 
▼ant to lift up a comer, that I might contem« 
plate the brightness of the colours and the elegance 
of the texture, and asked me whether 1 had ever 
seen any thing so fine before : 1 did not gratify 
his folly with any outcries of admiration, but cold* 
}/ bade the footman let down the cloth. 

Wc then sat down, aud \ \>«gML\»VoYi ^^a^^ 
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ide was glutted with persecution, wlien Prosper© 
sired that I would give the servant leave to adjust 
e cover of my chair, which was slipt a little aside 
show the damask ; he informed me that he had 
spoke ordinary chairs for common use, but had 
en disappointed by his tradesman. I put the 
air aside with my foot, and drew another so has* 
y, that I was entreated not to rumple the carpet. 
Breakfast was at last set, and as I was not wil* 
fg to indulge the peevishness that began to seize 
?, I commended the tea : Prospero then told 
?, that another time 1 should taste his finest sort, 
it" that he had only a very small quantity remain- 
J, and reserved it for those whom he thought 
tnself obliged to treat with particular respect. 
While we were conversing upon such subjects as 
lagination happened to suggest, he frequently di- 
essed into directions to the servant that waited, or 
ide a slight inquiry after the jeweller or silver- 
dth ; and once, as I was pursuing an argument 
th some degree of earnestness, he started from 
3 posture of attention, and ordered, that if Lord 
ohy called on him that morning, he should be 
ewn into the best parlour. 
My patience was not, yet wholly subdued, f 
•18 willing to promote his satisfaction, and there- 
re observed, that the figures on the china were 
linently pretty. Prosper o had now an opportu- " 
ty of calling for his Dresden china, which, says 
?,• I always associate with my chased tea-kettle, 
he cups were brought ; I once resolved not to 
tve loorked upon them, but my curiosity prevailed. 
/Tien I had examined them a \ut\e, "^tov^^xck ^'^- 
vd mc to set them down, for tVve^ viVwo ^^x^^^^- 
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cuttoned only to cx>tniiion diahes* tddom t»<dM] 
^hina with tnnch care* You'wQI> I hopc^. 
aoend my phikMopfay, winen'I tdl yon that li 
aot dadihisbauUettotliegroimiL . . ,\ -j* 

He wa» now to much dew^jttd. 
greatnesiy that he thought «om hsnlilky 
toavert the glance of e&Yy»:abd: ~ 
with an air of u>h compotartf siMti<mm< 
estimate life by extenni appednnoe^ thatnAl 
shining acquisttiont hitd: added littkto Iwdhi 
nets, that he still tltmembered widrfAntiiMii 
days in which he and 1 wereupbnrtne 
had often, in the moment of reilectiaai».liees 
fui whether he shouU loaemnch by-t 
cpndition lor mine* *^. «^ ^v^ «3^ 

1 began now to be i^vUllMtiib pridcribMW 
by silence and submiesionybeemboideiiedtoJDirif 
that could not easily be borne, and therefore coeb 
considered, how I should repress it witl^out lidl 
bitterness of reproof as I was yet unwilling to-aNb 
But he interrupted my meditation, by askidg km 
to be dressed, and told me, that he pronMdII 
attend some ladies in the park, and if 1 waagiw| 
the same way, would take me in his ciiariot* '^ 
had no inclination to any other &vours» and Aenr 
fore left him without any intention of aeeing Mm 
again, unless some misfortune should restore hii 
understanding* 

1 am, &c. 

Asria. I 

Though 1 am not wholly insensible of the pro^ 

v'ocationa which my coTTe%i^Tv^<ecv\.\!Aa teoeived, 1 

cannot altogether comsDifii<^^ \)b.^ VftKQBQR«^^>B 
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'resentment, nor encourage him to persist in his re- 
!|ioIution of breaking off all commerce with his old 
quaintance. One of the golden precepts of Py^ 
agoras directs^ that a friend should not be bated 
r little J aulti ; and surely, he, upon whom nothing 
worse can be charged, than that he matt his stairs 
Vndcovershis carpcty and sets out his finery to show 
Wfore those whom he does not admit to use ity 
hat vet' committed nothing that should exclude 
him trom conimon degp^es of kindness. Such im- 
proprieties oftien proceed rather from stupidity than 
}9alice« Those who thus shine only to dazzle, are 
[ibfluenced merely by custom and example^ and 
flrither examine^ nor are qualified to examine, the 
atotivea of their own practice, or to state the nice 
limits between elegance and ostentation. They 
are often innocent of the pain which their vanity 
prodocesy and insult others when they have no 
worse purpose than to please themselves. 

He that too much refines his delicacy will al* 
ways endanger his quiet. Of those with whom 
nature and virtue oblige us to converse, some are 
iffnorant of the art of pleasing, and offend when 
tney design to caress ; some are negligent, and 
gratify themselves without regard to the quiet of 
another \ tome, perhaps, are malicious, and feel no 
greater satisfaction in prosperity, than that of 
raising envy and trampling inferiority. But what* 
ever be the motive of insult, it is always best to 
overlook it ; for folly scarcely can deserve rcscnt- 
loeat; and malice is punished by Qcglect. 
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■ ' SanctUi baberl 
Promiffique tfiiax dict'u factisque mereris / 
AgnofcQ procertm Jmr. 

Convince the world that you're devont andtrne^ 
Be just in all you say and all you do ; 
Whatever be your birth, you*re sure to bd 
A peer of the first magnitude to me. 

STEM 

Boyle has observed, that the excellency 
tnanufacturesy and the facility of labour^ fro 
be much promoted, if the various expedients ; 
contrivances which lie concealed in private hii 
were by reciprocal communications made gener 
known ; for there are few operations that arc 
performed by one or other with some peculiar 
vantages, which, though singly of little imp 
ance, would, by conjunction andconcurrence^ o 
new inlets to knowledge, aiid give new power 
diligence. 

There are, in like manner, several moral ex 
lencies distributed among the different classes * 
community. It was said by Cujacius, that he 
vcr read more than one book, by which he 
not instructed ; and he that shall inquire a 
\'irtue with ardour^and attention, will seldom 
a man by. whose example or sentiments he : 
not be improved. 

Every profession has some essential and ap 
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Dur or success, and which, as it is more or 
Itivated, confers within its sphere of activi- 
jrent degrees of merit and reputation. As 
irologers range the subdvisions 6f mankind 
the planets which they suppose to influence 
\res, the moralist may distribute them accord- 
the virtues which they necessarily practise, 
nsider them as distinguished by prudence or • 
de, diligence or patience, 
nuch are the modes of excellence settled by 
nd place, that men may be heard boasting in 
-eQt of that which they w^ould anxiously con- 
another. The grounds of scorn and esteem, 
picks of praise and satire, are varied accord- 
the several virtues or vices which the course 
has disposed men to admire or abhor; but 
o is solicitous for his own improvement, 
lot be limited by local reputation, but select 
jvery tribe of mortals their characteristical 
I, and constellate in himself the scattered 
which shine single in other men. 
; chief praise to which a trader aspires is that 
ctuality, or an exact and rigorous observance 
imercial engagements ; nor is there any vice 
ich he 80 much dreads the imputation, as of 
ence and instability. This is a quality which 
terest of mankind requires to be diffused 
rh all the ranks of life, but which many 
to consider as a vulgar and ignoble virtue, 
the ambition of greatness or attention of 
carcely requisite among men ot gaiety and 
and sold at its highest rate when it is sacri- 
:o a frolick or a jest. 

iry man has daily occasvotv \.o leroasV ^Vax 
^. IV. Y 






strengthened by petty indulgences. He 
not yet hardened by custom, ventures not 
violation of important engagements, but 
himself bound by his word in cases of prop 
danger, though he allows himself to forget s 
time he is to meet ladies in the park, or a 
tavern his friends are expecting him. 

This laxity of honour would be more to) 
if it could be restrained to the play-house, tl 
room, or the card-table ; yet even there it i 
cicntly troublesome, and darkens those m 
with expectation, suspense, and resentment, 
are set aside for pleasure, and fromv which 
turally hope for unmingled enjoyment an< 
relaxation. But he that suffers the slightest 
in his morality, can seldom tell what shall e 
or how wide it shall be made ; when a pai 
open, the influx of corruption is every n 
wearing down opposition, and by slow < 
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lewn to a young man whose birtli and fortune 
ive him a claim to notice, and who has neither by 
ce or folly destroyed his privileges. Aliger was 
leased with this general smile of mankind, and 
B8 industrious to preserve it by compliance and 
[ficiousness, but did not suffer his desire of pleas- 
g to vitiate his integrity. It was his established 
axim, that a promise is never to be broken ; nor 
as it without long reluctance, that he dnce suf- 
red himself to be drawn away from a festal en- 
igement by the importunity oi another company* 
He spent the evening, as is usual in the rudi- 
exits of vice, in perturbation and imperfect en- 
yment, and met his disappointed friends in the 
orning, with confusion and excuses. His com* 
inions not accustomed to such scrupulous anz-> 
:y, laughed at his uneasiness, compounded the 
Fence for a bottle, gave him courage to break his 
>id again, and again levied the penalty. He ven- 
red the same experiment upon another society, 
d found them equally ready to consider it as a 
oial fault, always incident to a man of quicknest 
d gaiety ; till, by degrees, he began to think 
nself at liberty to follow the last invitation, and 
18 no longer shocked at the turpitude of false- 
od. He made no difficulty to promise his pre- 
ice at distant places, and if listlessness happened 
creep upon him, would sit at home with great 
nquillity, and has often sunk to sleep in a chair, 
lile he held ten tables in continual expectations 
his entrance. 

It was so pleasant to live in perpetual vacancy^ 
It he soon dismissed his attention as atv\iw\s.%<&\cv- 
mhrance, apd resigned himself to c«t«\fcwafiSA"asA 
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jMMprtioiii widboiit toy Kfud to tihe fia 
the puty or any otber motiTe of actkm t 
impolte of a radden detm, ortheattractio 
mcdatf pleasure. The absent were imm 
fotvottent and the hopei or kmn bit hj 
had no influence up<m his conduct* He 
sp^cubrtion completely josty but never kept 
nuse to a creditor ; ne was benevolent, bol 
deceived those friends whom he luydertoo] 
tronize or assist ; he was pnident» but sufl 
a£BufB to be embarrassed for want of reg^ 
accounts at stated times. He courted s 
lady, and when the settlements were draw, 
a ramble into the country on the day appo 
sign thenu He resolved to traveljj^ and i 
c&sts on shipboard, but delayed to foUo 
tin he lost his passage. He was sumihom 
evidence in a cause of greatimportance, and 
on the way till the trial was past. It is sa 
when he had with great experience formed an 
in a borough, his opponent contrived, b 
agents, who knew his temper, to lure hiz 
on the day of election. 

His .benevolence draws him into the con 
of a thousand crimes, which others less 1 
civil would escape. His courtesy invites : 
tion, his promises produce dependence ; he 
pockets filled with petitions, which he inten 
time to deliver and enforce, and his table 
with letters of request, with which he purj 
comply i but time slips imperceptibly awa] 
he is either idle or busy ; his friends loae tl 
portunities, and charge u^\i bim. their misc 
Mad calamities* 



118 character, however contemptible, is not 
lar to Aliger. They whose activity of ima- 
on is often shifting the scenes of expectation, 
equently subject to such sallies of caprice as 
all their actions fortuitous, destroy the value 
Jir friendship, obstruct the efficacy of their 
8, and set them below the nieanest of those 
>er8i8t in their resolutions, execute what they 
1^ and perform what they have promised. 
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CALLIMACHUSk 

om no affliction is the poor exempt, 
e thinks each eye surveys him with contempt, 
imaniy poverty subdues, the heart, 
inkers each wound, a^d sharpens ev'ry dart. 

F. LEWIS. 

NG those whb have endeavoured to pro- 
learning and rectify judgment, it has been 
customary to complain of the abuse of 
, which are often admitted to signify things 
ferent, that instead of as«is\.\M >^v^ >axv^«ix* 
Fg- as veiiclea of knowledge, ui«^ y^'^'^^* 

Ya 
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error, dissention, and perplexity, because n 
afiirmed in one sehae, is received in another 

If this ambiguity sometimes embanrasf 
most solemn controversies, and obscures the < 
strations of science, it may well be expectedt 
the pompous periods of declaimers, whose f 
is often only to amuse with fallacies, and i 
the coloin^ of truth and fiedsehood ; or the i 
compositions of the poets, whose style is prof 
figurative, and whose art is imagined to coi 
distorting words from their original meanin 

There are few words of which the reai 
lieves himself better to know the import t 
poverty ; yet whoever studies either the p 
philosophers, will find such an account off] 
dition expressed by that term as his experic 
observation will not easily discover to h 
Instead of the meanness, distress, complaii 
xiety, and dependence which have hithert 
combined in bis ideas of poverty, he will i 
content, innocence, and cheerfulness, of hea 
safety, tranquillity and freedom ; of pleasu 
known but to men unencumbered with posse 
and of sleep that sheds his balsamick anodyn 
on the cottage. Such are the blessings to 
tained by the resignation of riches, that 
might descend from their thrones, and gene 
tire from a triumph, only to slumber undistu 
the elysium of poverty. 

If these authors do not deceive us, nothi 

be more absurd than that perpetual com 

wealth which keeps the world in commotio 

any complaints more *^\wxVj c^tv^uted thai 

wAich proceed frota w^luX o^ >i^c^^ %>iv'i ^^ 
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which we are taught by the great master of moral 
wisdom to consider as golden shackles, by which 
the wearer is at once disabled and adorned ; as lus- 
cious- poisonsy which may for a time please the 
palate, but soon betray their malignity by languor 
and by pain. 

It is the great privilege of poverty to be happy 
unenvied, to be healthful without physick, and 
secure without a guard ; to obtain from the bounty 
of nature, what the great and wealthy are compel- 
led to procure by the help of artists and attendants, 
of flatterers and of spies. 

But it uill be found, upon a nearer view, that 
they who extol the happiness of poverty, do not 
mean the same state with those who deplore it» 
miseries. Poets have their imaginations filled with 
ideas of magnificence ; and being accustomed to 
contemplate the downfal of empires, or to contrive 
forms of lamentations for monarchs in distress, rank 
all the classes of mankind in a state of poverty, 
who make no approaches to the dignity of crowns. 
To be poor, in the epick language^ is only not to 
command the wealth of nations, nor to have fleets 
>and armies in pay. 

Vanity has perhaps contributed to this impro- 
priety of style. He that wishes to become a phi- 
losopher at a cheap rate, easily gratifieshis ambition 
by submitting to poverty when he does not feel 
it, and by boasting his contempt of riches, when 
he has already more than he enjoys. He who 
would shew the extent of his views and grandeur 
of his conceptions, or discoverhis acquaintance with 
splendour and magnificence, ma^ \a\VL^\L<& Cg^«^ 
cf jii bumble station attd qtuiet o\iWSvmVji oV ^^ 
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paucity of nature's wants, and the incovenicncies 
of superfluity, and, at last, like him, limit his de- 
sires to five hundred pounds a-year ; a fortune in- 
deed not exuberant when we compare it with the 
expences of pride and luxury, but to which itJittU 
becomes a philosopher to affix the name of povertyt 
since no man can, with any propriety, be termed 
poor, who does not see the greater part of man- 
kind richer than himself. 

As little is the general Condition of human life 
understood by the panegyrists and historians, who 
amuse us with accounts of the poverty of heroes 
and sages. Riches are of no value in themselves; 
their use is discovered only in that which they' 
procure. They are not coveted, unless by narrow 
understandings, which confound the means with 
the end, but for the sake of power, influence, and 
esteem ; or, by some of less elevated and refined 
sentiments, as necessary to sensual enjoyment. 

The pleasures of luxury, many have, without 
nncoramon virtue, been able to despise, even when 
'ifflucnce and idleness have concurred to tempt 
them ; and therefore he who feels nothing from 
indigence but the want of gratifications which he 
could not in any other condition make consistent 
with innocence, has given no proof of eminent pa- 
tience. Esteem and influence every man desires, 
but tliey are equally pleasing and equally valuable, 
by whatever means they are obtained ; and who- 
ever has found the art of securing them without 
the help of money, ought, in reality, to be ac- 
counted rich, since he has all that riches can pur* 
chnsc to a wise man. Ciwcitvnatus, though he lived 
vjwn a few acres, cu\l\v?LteA.V'Y V\^^''''^^^^%"w*^ 
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sufEiciently removed from all the evils generally 
comprehended under the name of poverty, when 
his reputation wassuchy that the voice of his coun- 
try called him from his farm to take absolute com- 
mand into his hand ; nor was Diogenes much mor- 
tified by his residence in a tub, where he was ho- 
noured with the visit of Alexander the Great. 

The same fallacy has conciliated veneration to 
the religious orders. When we behold a man ab- 
dicating the hope of terrestrial possessions, and pre- 
cluding himself by zn^ irrevocable vow, from the 
pursuit and acquisition of all that his fellow-beings 
consider as worthy of wishes and endeavours, we 
are immediately struck with the purity, abstraction, 
and firmness of his mind, and regard him as wholly 
employed in securing the interests of futurity, and 
devoid of any other care than to gain, at whatever 
price, the surest passage to eternal rest. 

Yet, ^hat can the votary be justly said to have 
lost of his present happiness ? If he resides in a 
convent, he converses only with men whose condi- 
tion is the same with his own ; he has from the 
munificence of the founder all the necessaries of 
life, and is safe from that destitution, which Hooker 
declares to be such an impediment to virtue, as, till 
it be removed, sufferethnot themindof mantoadmit 
any other care. All temptations to envy and com- 
petition are shut out from his retreat ; he is not 
pained with the sight of unattainable dignity, nor 
insulted with the bluster of insolence, or the smile 
of forced familiarity. If he wanders abroad, the 
sanctity of his character amply compensates all 
other distinctions; he is seldom .se^w\s»X'SN\^^^- 
vercfice, nor heard but witli subxfii%%\QXi* 
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It has been mnaiked, that death, though often 
defied in the field* seldom fails to terrify when it 
approaches the bed of sickness in its natural horror; 
so poverty may easily be endured, while associated 
with dignity and reputation, but will always be 
shunned and dreaded, when it is accompanied with 
ignoininy and contempt. 
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Cmi volet ilia dies, qux nil rust corporh hujn^ 
yus habeti incerti spMtium mibifiniat ^evi» 

OVID. 

Come soon or late, death's undetermin'd day. 
This mortal being only can decay. 

WELSTED. 

I T seems to be the fate of man to seek all his 
consolations in futurity. The time present is 
seldom able to fill desire or imagination with im- 
mediate enjoyment, and we are forced to supply 
its deficiencies by recollection or anticipation. 

Every one has so often detected the fallaciousness 
of hope, and the inconvenience of teaching himself 
to expect what a thousand accidents may preclude, 
that, when time has abated the confidence with 
which youth rushes out to take possession of the 
world, we endeavour, or wish, to find entertainment 
7/7 thQ review of life, and to re^o^\v^oww.^€a,cts 
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and certain experience. This is perhaps one rea- 
son, among many, why age delights in narratives. 

But so full is the world of calamity, that every 
source of pleasure is polluted, and every retirement 
of tranquillity disturbed. When time has supplied 
us with eyents sufficient to employ our thoughts^ 
it has mingled them with so many disasters, that 
We shrink from their remembrance, dread their in- 
trusion upon our minds, and fly from them as from 
enemies that pursue us with torture. 

No man past the middle point of life can sit 
down to feast upon the pleasures of youth, with- 
out finding the banquet embittered by the cup of 
sorrow ; he may revive lucky accidents and pleas- 
ing extravagancies ; many days of harmless frohck 
or nights of honest festivity, will perhaps recur ; 
or, if he has been engaged in scenes of action, and 
acquainted with affairs of difficulty and vicissitudes 
of fortune, he may enjoy the nobler pleasme of 
looking back upon distress firmly supported, dan- 
gers resolutely encountered, and opposition artfully 
defeated. JEneas properly jcomforts his compa- 
nions, when, after the horrors of a storm, they 
have landed on an unknown and desolate country, 
with the hope that their miseries will be at some 
distant time recounted with delight. There are 
few higher gratifications than that of reflection on 
surmounted evils, when they were not incurred nor 
protracted by our fault, and neither reproach ut 
with cowardice nor guilt. 

But this felicity is almost aways abated by the 
reflection, that they with whom we should be most 
pleased to share it are now in the grave. A. i^^ 
years make such havock ia human g|&iLtx«xvyci&>''^ci^ 
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we soon see ourselves deprived of those with whom 
we entered the world, and whom the participation 
of pleasures or fatigues had endeared to our remem- 
hrance. The man of enterprize recounts his ad* 
ventures and expedients, hut is forced, at the dose 
of the relation, to pay a sigh to the names of those 
that contributed to his success $ he that passes his 
life among the gayer part of mankind, has his re- 
membrance stoi-ed >^ith remarks and repartees of 
wits, whose sprighthness and merriment are now 
lost in perpetual silence ; the trader, whose induiF 
try has supphed the want of inheritance, repinei 
in solitary plenty at the absence of companioni, 
with whom he had planned out amusements for 
his later years ; and the scholar, whose merit, 
after a long series of efforts, raises him from obscu- 
rity, looks round in vain from his exaltation for hii 
old friends or enemies, whose applause or mortifi- 
cation would heighten his triumph. 

Among Martial's requisites to happiness is, 
Res nonparta labor e^ 4ed relict a j an estate not gain* 
ed by industry, but left by inheritance. It is ne- 
cessary to the contemplation of every good, that it 
be timely obtained ; for whatever comes at the 
close of life, will come too late to give much de* 
light ; yet all human happiness has its defects. Of 
what we do not gain for ourselves we have only a 
faint and imperfect fruition, because we cannot com- 
pare the difference between want and possession, 
or at least can derive from it no conviction of our 
own abilities, nor any increase of self-esteem ; what 
we acquire by bravery of science, by mental or 
corporal diligence, comes at last when we cannot 
ronimuflicate, and tihcreigx^i caaaov ^yv^qtij It* 
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Thus every period of life is obliged to bbrrow 
its happiness from the time to come. In youth 
we have nothing past to entertain us, and in age^ 
we derive little from retrospect but hopeless sorrow* 
Yet the future likewise has its limits^ which the 
imagination dreads to approach, but which we see 
to be not far distant. The loss of our friends and 
companions impresses hourly upon us the necessity 
of our own departure : we know that the schemes 
of man are quickly at an end, that we must soon 
lie down in the g^ve with the forgotten multitudes 
of former ages, and yield our place to others, who, 
like us, shall be driven awhile^ by hope or fear, 
about the surface of the earth, and then, like us, 
be lost in the shades of death. 

Beyond this termination of our material exist- 
ence, we are therefore obliged to extend our hopes ; 
and almost every man indulges his imagination 
with something, which is not to happen till he has 
changed his manner of being : some amuse them- 
lelves with entails and settlements, provide for the 
perpetuation of families and honours, or contrive to 
obviate the dissipation of the fortunes which it has 
been their business to accumulate ; others, more 
re£uied or exalted, congratulate their own hearts 
upon the future extent of their reputation, the re- 
verence of distant nations, and the gratitude of un<« 
prejudiced posterity. 

They whose souls are so chained down to coffers 
and tenements, that they cannot conceive a state 
in which they shall look upon them with a less soli* 
citude, are seldom attentive or flexible to argu- 
ments ; but the votaries of fame are ca.^^\& q»S. x^« 

Vol. IV. Z 
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flection, and therefore miy be called to re-conader 
the probability of their expectations. 

Whether to be remembered in remote times be 
worthy of a wise man's wish, has not yet been satis- 
factorily decided ; and, indeed, to be long remem- 
bered, can happen to so small a number, that the 
bulk of mankind has very little interest in the ques- 
tion. There is never room in the world for.more 
than a certain quantity or measure of renoinu 
The necessary business of life, the immediate plea- 
sures or pains of every condition, leave us not ]tu 
sure, beyond a fixed proportion for contemplations 
which dojnot forcibly influence our present wel&re. 
When this vacuity is filled, no characters can be 
admitted into the circulation of fune, but by oc- 
cupying the place of some that must be thrust into 
oblivion. The eye of the mind, like that of tho 
body, can only extend its view to new objects, by 
losing sight of those which are now before it. 

Reputation is therefore a meteor which blazes a 
while and disappears for ever ; and if we except s 
few transcendant and invincible names, whicli no 
revolutions of opinion or length of time is able to 
suppress ; all those that engage our thoughts, or 
diversify our conversation, are every moment hast- 
ening to obscurity, *as new favourites are adopted 
by fashion. 

It is not therefore from this world, that any ray 
of comfort can proceed, to cheer the gloom of the 
last hour. But futurity has still its prospects ; 
there is yet happiness in reserve, which, if we 
transfer our attention to it, will support us in the 
pains of disease, and the languor of decay. This 
fjnppinesa we may expect Yf\x\k.cQi&^<^tL<^)b«cauA? 
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it is out of the power of chance^ and may be at- 
tained by all that sincerely desire and earnestly pur- 
sue it. On this therefore every mind ought finally 
to rest* Hope is the chief blessing of man^ and 
that hope only is rational, of which we are certain 
that it cannot deceive us. 
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^<*Mo tarn dives bait/it favenier, 
CrOftinum ut possit sibi polHcerL 

SSNECl* 

Of heav'n's protection who can be 
So confident to utter thi»— ? 
To-morrow I will ^od in blitt. 

F. LBWIS-. 

Seged, lord of Ethiopia, to the inhabitants of the 
world : To the sons of presumption, humility and 
fear ; and to the daughters of sorrow, content and 
acquiescence. 

Thus, in the twenty*seventh year of his reign, 
tpoke Seged, the monarch of forty nations, the 
distributor of the waters of the Nile : ** At length, 
« Seged, thy toils are at an end s thou hast rccon- 
<< ciled disaffection, thou hast suppressed rebellion, 
<' thou hast pacified the jealousies of thy courtiers, 
•* thou hast chased war from thy covi^<^%^ "^sl^ 
'< erected fortre9K9 in the land& oi tlb^y «ciCT^^« 
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All who HaTe^oHended thee tremble in thy pre- 
sence, and wherever thy voice is heard, it it 
obeyed. Thy throne is surrounded by armieiv 
numerous as the locusts of the sunmier, and re- 
sistless as the blasts of pestilence. Thy magazisei 

< are stored with ammunition, thy treasuries over* 

< flow with the tribute of conquered kingdoms. 
' Plenty waves upon thy fields, and opulence gilt- 

< ters in thy cities. Thy nod is as the earthquake 

< that shakes the mountains, and thy smile as the 
' dawn of the vernal day. In thy hand is the 
' strength of thousands, and thy health is the 

< health of millions. Thy palace is gladdened bj 

< the song of praise, and thy path perfumed by 

* the breath of benediction. Thy subjects gaze 
' upon thy greatness, and think of danger or 

* misery no more. Why, Scged, wilt not thou 

< partake the blessings thou bestowest ? Why 

* shouldst thou only forbear to rejoice in this ge- 

< neral fehcity ? Why should thy face be clouded 

* with anxiety, when the meanest of those who 

* call thee sovereign, give the day to festivity, and 

* the night to peace ? At length, Seged, reflect 

* and be wise. What is the gift of conquest but 

< safety, why are riches collected but to purchase 

* happiness ?" 
Seged then ordered the house of pleasure, built 

n an island of the lake Dambea, to be prepared 

for his reception. ** I will retire," says he, " for 

' ten days from tumult and care, from counseli 

< and decrees. Long quiet is not the lot of the 

* governors of nations, but a cessation of ten dayi 
cannot be denied rcie. Tbia ^hort interval of 

happiness may BureVy \Mi ^c>ax^^^xBw>s^ ^s^sfc- 
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** ruption of fear or perplexity, sorrow or disap- 
•* pointment. I will exclude all trouble from my 
** abode, and remove from my thoughts whatever 
** may confuse the ^harmony of the concert, or 
** abate the sweetness of the banquet. » I will fill 
" the whole capacity of my soul with enjoyment, 
«* and try what it is to live without a wish un- 
« satisfied.'* 

In a few days the orders were performed, and 
Seged hasted to the palace of Dambea, which 
stood in an island cultivated only for pleasure, 
planted with every flower that spreads its colours 
to the sun, and every shrub that sheds fnfgrance in 
*the air. In one part of this extensive garden, were 
open walks for excursions in the ipoming ; in ano- 
ther, thick groves, and silent arbours, and bubbling 
fountains, for repose at noon. All that could so- 
lace the sense, or flatter the fancy, all that industry 
could extort from nature, or wealth fumislv to art, 
all that conquest could seize, or beneficence attract, 
was collected together, and every perception of 
delight was excited and gratified. 

Into this delicious region Seged summoned all 
the persons of his court, who seemed eminently 
qualified to receive or communicate pleasure. His 
call was readily obeyed ; the young, the fair, the 
vivacious, and the witty, were all in haste to be 
sated with felicity. They sailed jocund over the 
lake, which seemed to smooth its surface before 
them : Their passage was cheered with musick, 
and their hearts dilated with expectation. 

Seged, landing here with his band of pleasure, 
determined from that hour to bxe^ o^S. -sS^ ^<i- 
qiisintance with discontent, to ^Ne\i\^\s«wX ^^^ 
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ten days to ease and jollity » and then fall back to 
the common state of man, and suffer - his life to 
be diversified, as before, with joy and sorrow. 

He immediately entered his chamber, to consi- 
der where he should begin his circle of happinesi. 
He had all the artists of delight before him, bu^ 
knew not whom to call, since he could not enjoy 
one, but by delaying the performance of another. 
He chose and rejected, he resolved and changed hit 
resolution till his faculties were harassed, and hit 
thoughts confused; then returnedto theapartment 
where his presence was expected, with languid cyei 
and clouded countenance, and spread theinfect ion of 
uneasiness over the whole assembly. He observed 
their depression , and was offended, for he found 
his vexation increased by those whom he expected 
to dissipate and relieve it. He retired again to 
his private chamber, and sought for consolation in 
his own mind $ one thought flou-ed in upon ano« 
thcr ; a long succession of images seized his atten- 
tion ; the moments crept imperceptibly away 
tlirough the gloom of pensiveness, till, having re- 
covered his tranquillity, he lifted up his head and 
saw the lake brightened by the jsetting sun.— 
*' Such," said Seged sighing, " is the longest day 
" of human existence : before we have learned to 
•* use it, we find it at an end." 

The regret which he felt for the loss of so great 
a part of his first day, took from him all disposi- 
tion to enjoy the evening ; and after having endea- 
voured, for the sake of his attendants, to force an 
air of gaiety, and excite that mirth which he could 
3)ot share, he resolved to refer his hopes to the next 
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morping, and lay down to partake with the slaveg 
of labour and poverty the blessing of sleep. 

He rose early the second morning, and resolved 
now to be happy. He therefore fixed upon the 
gate of the palace an edict, importing that who- 
ever, during nine days, should appear in the pre-r 
•«ence of the king with a dejected countenance, or 
utter any expressionjof discontent or 8orrow,|8hould 
be driven for ever from the palace of Dambea. 

This edict was immediately made known in every 
chamber of the court and bower of the gardensi. 
Mirth was frighted away, and they who were be- 
fore dancing in the lawns or singing in the shades^ 
were at once engaged in the care of regulating 
their looks, that Seged might find his will punc- 
tually obeyed, and see none among them liable to 
banishment. 

Seged now met every face settled in a smile ; but 
a smile that betrayed solicitude, timidity, and con- 
straint. He accosted his favourites with fami- 
liarity and softness ; but they durst not speak with- 
out premeditation, kst they should be convicted of 
discontent or sorrow. He proposed diversions to 
which no objection was made, because objection 
would have implied uneasiness ; but they were re- 
garded with indifference by the courtiers, who had 
no other desire, than to signalize themselves by 
clamorous exultation. He offered various topicks 
of conversation, but obtained only forced jests and 
laborious laughter, and after manyatemptsto ani- 
mate his train to confidejice and alacrity, wad obli- 
ged to confess to himself the impotence of com- 
mand, and resign another <lay to ^rieC ^^^ ^\^-k:^- 
pQintmentf 
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He at last reliered his companions from their 
teiTorSt and shut himself up in his chamber to as- 
cen.iin, by different measures, the felicity of the 
succeeding days. At length he threw himself on 
the bed* and closed his eyes, but imagined, in his 
«leep, that his palace and gardens were overwhelm- 
ed by an inundation, and \^'aked with all the terrors 
of a man struggling in the water. He composed 
himself again to rest, but was affrighted by an iina- 
giiiary irruption into his kingdom, and striving, as 
is usual in dreams, without ability to move, fancied 
himself betrayed to his enemies, and again started 
up with horror and indignation. 

It was now day, and fear was so strongly im- 
pressed on his mind, that he could sleep no more. 
He rose, but his thoughts were filled with the de- 
luge and invasion, nor was he able to disengage his 
attcntioM, or mingle with vacancy and ease in any 
amusement. At length hia perturbation gave way 
to reason, and he resolved no longer to be harassed 
by visionary miseries ; -but before this reeolutioo 
could be completed, half the day had elapsed : he 
Lit a new conviction of the uncertainty of human 
schcroes, and could not forbear to bewail the weak- 
ness of that being, whose quiet was to be inter- 
rupted by vapours of the fancy. Having been 
fu- St disturbed by a dream, he afterwards grieved 
that a dream could disturb him. He at last dis- 
covered, that his terrors and grief were equally 
vain, ard that to lose the present in lamenting the 
past, was voluntarily to protract a melancholy 
vision. The third day was now declining, and 
Scgcd again resolved to be hai^^y on the morrow* 
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'Volat atrtbigttu 



Idobilu aJu bora, nee ulH 
Fr^tstat velox for tuna fidem, 

8ENECA» 

On fickle wiogs the minutes haste, 
And fortune's favours never last. 

F. LEWIsI 



On the fourth morning Seged rose early, refreshed 
with sleep, vigorous with health, and eager with ex- 
pectation. He entered the garden, attended by the 
princes and ladies of his court; and seeing nothing a- 
bout him but airy cheerfulness, began to say to his 
heart. This day shall be a day of pleasure* The 
CUA played upon the water, the birds warbled in 
the groves, and the gales quivered among the 
branches. He roved from walk to walk as chance 
directed him, and sometimes listened to the songs, 
then mingled with the dancers, sometimes let loose 
his imagination in flights of merriment ; and some- 
times uttered grave reflections and sententious 
maxims, and feasted on the admiration with which 
they were received. 

' Thus the day rolled on, without any accident 
of vexation, or intrusion of melancholy thoughts. 
All that beheld him caught gladness fcovci \».^ 
Ipoks, md the sight of happ\ne« coiAett^^V^i \cisft.- 
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self filled his heart with satisfaction : but having 
passed three hours in this harmless luxury, he was 
alarmed on a sudden hy an universal scream among 
the women, and turning back, saw the whole assem- 
bly flying in confusion. A young crocodile had 
risen out of the lake, and was ranging the garden 
in wantonness or hunger. Seged beheld him with 
indignation as a disturber of his felicity , and chased 
him back into the lake, but could not persuade his 
retinue to stay, or free their hearts from the terror 
which had seized upon them. The princesses in- 
closed themselves in the palace, and could yet 
scarcely believe themselves in safety. Every atten- 
tion was fixed upon the late danger and escape, 
and no mind was any longer at leisure for gay sal- 
lies or careless prattle. 

Seged had now no other employment than to 
contemplate the innumerable casualties which he in 
ambush on every side to intercept the happiness of 
man, and break in upon the hour of dehght and 
tranquillity. He had, however, the consolation of 
thinking, that he had not been now disappointed 
by his own fault, and that the accident which had 
blasted the hopes of the day, might easily be pre- 
vented by future caution. 

That he might provide for the pleasure of the 
next morning, he resolved to repeal his penal edict, 
since he had already found that discontent and 
melancholy were not to be frighted away by the 
threats of authority, and that pleasure would only 
reside where she was exempted from controuL He 
therefore invited all the companions of his retreat 
to unbounded pleasatvlry, h^ ^ro^josing prizes 
for those who should otv t\w& io^o^xx^^^, ^^wfibs^ 
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guish themselves by any festive performances ; the 
tables of the antichamber were covered with gold 
and pearls, and robes and garlands decreed the 
rewards of those who could refine elegance or 
heighten pleasure. 

At this display of riches every eye immediately 
sparkled and every tongue was busied in celebrat- 
ing the bounty and magnificence of the emperor. 
But when Seged entered, in hopes of uncom- 
mon entertainment from universal emulation, he 
found that any passion too strongly agitated puts 
an end to that tranquillity which is necessary to 
mirth, and that the mind, that is to be moved by 
the gentle ventilations of gaiety, must be first 
smoothed by a total calm. Whatever we ardently 
wish to gain, we must in the same degree be 
afraid to lose, and fear and pleasure cannot dwell 
together. 

AU was now care and solicitude. Nothing was 
done or spoken, but with so visible an endeavour at 
perfection, as always failed to delight, though it 
sometimes forced admiration : and Seged could not 
but observe with sorrow, that his prizes had more 
influence than. himself. As the evening approach- 
ed, the contest grew more earnest, and those who 
were forced to dlow themselves excelled, began to 
discover the malignity of defeat, first by angry 
glances, and at last by contemptuous murmurs. 
Seged likewise shared the anxiety of the day; for 
considering himself as obliged to distribute with 
exact justice the prizes which had been so zeal- 
pusly sought, he durst never remit his attention,^ 
but passed hi» time upoo the rack of fioubt in ba« 
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lancing different kinds of merit, and adjustbgtbe 
claims of all the competitors. 

At last, knowing that no exactness could satisfy 
those whose hopes he should disappoint, and think- 
irig that on a day set apart for happiness, it would 
be cruel to oppress any heart with sorrow, he de- 
clared that all had pleased him alike^ and dismissed 
all with presents of equal value. 

Seged ^oon saw that his caution had not been 
able to avoid offence. They who had believed 
themselves secure of the highest prizes were not 
pleased to be levelled with the crowd ; and though, 
by the liberality of the king, they received more 
than his promise had entitled them to expect, they 
departed unsatisfied, because they were honoured 
with no distinction, and wanted an opportunitjr 
to triumph in the mortification of their oppo- 
nents. " Behold here," said Seged, " the condi- 
** tion of him who places his happiness in the hap- 
*« piness of others.'* He then retired to medi- 
tate, and while the courtiers were repining at his 
distributions, saw the fifth sun go down in discon- 
tent. 

The next dawn renewed his resolution to behap- 
py, But having leamedhow little he could effect by 
settled schemes or preparatory measure8,he thought 
it best to give up one day entirely to chance, and 
left every one to please and be pleased his own way. 

The relaxation of regularity diffused a general 
complacence through the whole court, and the em- 
peror imagined, that he had at last found the se- 
cret of obtaining an interval of felicity. But as 
he was roving in this careless assembly with equal 
carelessness f he overYie^td oti^ ol V\i <y»ax\Kt^\\SL ^ 
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close arbour murmuring alone : " What merit has 
** Seged above us, that we should thus fear and 
** obey him ; a man, whom, whatever he may 
** have formerly performed, his luxury now shews 
** to have the same weakness with ourselves.** 

This charge affected him the more, as it was ut- 
tered by one whom he had always observed among 
the most abject of his flatterers. At first his indig- 
nation prompted him to severity ; but reflecting 
that what was spoken, without intention to be 
heard, was to be considered as only thought, and 
was perhaps but the sudden burst of casual and 
temporary vexations, he invented some decent pre- 
tence to send him away, that his retreat might not 
be tainted with the breath of envy, and after the 
struggle of deliberation was past, and all desire of 
revenge utterly suppressed, passed the evening not 
only with tranquillity, but triumph, though none 
but himself was conscious of the victory. 

The remembrance of this clemency cheered the 
beginning of the seventh day, and nothing hap- 
pened to disturb the pleasure of Seged. till look- 
ing on the tree that shaded him, he recollected 
that under a tree of the same kind he had passed 
the night after his defeat in the kingdom of Goia- 
ma. The reflection on his loss, his dishonour, and 
the miseries which his subjects suffered from the 
invader, filled him veith sadness. At last he shook, 
off the weight of sorrow, and began to solace him- 
self with the usual pleasures, when his tranquillity 
was again disturbed by jealousies which the late 
contest for the prizes had produced, and whicha 
having in vain tried to pacify iViemAo-^ ^^xv»»ss^'^ 
he was forced to silence by coroxnaLiA* 

Vol. IV. A a 
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On the eighth morning Seged was awakened 
early by an unusual hurry in the apartments, and 
inquiring the cause, was told that the princess 
Balkis was siezed with sickness. He rose, and 
calling the physicians, found that they had little 
hope of her recovery. Here was an end of jollity : 
all his thoughts were now upon hisdaughter^ whose 
eyes he closed on the tenth day. 

Such were the days which Seged of Ethiopia 
had appropriated to a short respiration from the 
fatigues of war and the cares of government. This 
narrative he has bequeathed to future generations, 
that no man hereafter may presume to say, ^* This 
<< day shall be a day of happiness.^' 
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frupositi ttondum pudet^ atque eadem est men/,, 
Ut bona svmma putefy aliena vivere quadra. 

JUV* 

But harden'd by affronts, and still the same, 

Lost to all sense of honour and of fame. 

Thou y et can*st love to haunt the great man*8 board^ 

And think no supper good but with a lord. 

BOWLES. 

When Diogenes was once asked, what kind of 
wine he liked best ? he answered, " That which is 
** drunk at the cost of others." 

Though the character of Diogenes has never 
excited any general zeal of imitation, there are 
many who resemble him in his taste of wine ; many 
who are frugal, though not abstemious, uhose 
appetites, though too powerful for reason, are 
kept under restraint by avarice ; and to whom all 
delicacies lose their flavour, when they cannot be 
obtained but at their own cxpence. 

Nothing produes more'singularity of manners 
and of inconstancy of life than the conflict of oppo- 
site vices in the same mind. He that uniformly 
pursues any purpose, whether good or bad, has a 
settled principle of action ; and as he may always 
find associates who are travelling the same way, is 
countenanced by example, and sheltered in the 
multitude ; but a man, actvialed 2i\. otvc:^\s^ ^^««» 
eat (iesirea, must moye in a dixecXAoti ^cv^»x ^.^ 
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himself, tnd toffer that reproach wUch weave n* 
turallf indined to hestow on thoee who devine 
from the rest itf the Worid, efcn without inqnning 
whether they are worse or hetter. 

Yet this conflict ctf dedres lometimet prodooei 
wonderfbl efforts* . To riot in fai4ietched didiesi 
or surfint with unexhausted variety, and.yet piac- 
tise the^nost rigid economy, is surely an art whidi 
may justly draw the eyes of mankind upon them 
whose industry or judgment hu enabled them to 
attain it. To him, mdeed, who is content to 
break open the chests, or mortgage the manors of 
his ancestors, that he may hire the ministers of ex* 
cess at the highest price, gluttony is an easy sci- 
ence ; yet we often hear the 4i>taries of luxury 
boasting of thedegance which they owe to the taste 
of others, relating with rapture the succession of 
dishes with which their cooks and catterers supplj 
them ; and exoecting their share of praise with the 
discoverers of arts and the civilizers of natioiis. 
But to shorten the way to convivial happiness, by 
eating without cost, is a secret hitherto in few 
hands, but which certainly deserves the curiosity of 
those whosje principal enjoyment is their dinner, 
and who see the sun rise with no other hope than 
that they shall fill their bellies before it sets. 

Of them that have within my knowledge at* 
tempted this scheme of happiness, the greater part 
have been immediately obliged to desist ; and some 
whom their first attempts flattered with success, 
were reduced by degrees to a few tables, from 
which they were at last chased to make way for 
0tbers ; and having long habitvated theiQselyes t« 
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superfluous plenty, growled away their latter years 
in discontented competence. 

None enter the regions of luxury with higher 
expectatioQR than men of wit, who imagine, that 
they shall never want a welcome to that company 
whose ideas they can enlarge, or whose imagina- 
tions they can elevate, and believe themselves able 
to pay for their wine with the mirth which it qua- 
lifies them to produce. Full of this opinion, they 
crowd with little invitation, wherever the smell of a 
feast allures them, but are seldom encouraged to 
repeat their vioits, being dreaded by the pert aa 
rivals, and hated by the dull as disturbers of the 
company. 

No man has been so happy in gaining and keep- 
in g the privilege of living at luxurious houses bs 
GuloBUlus, who, after thirty years of continual re- 
velry, has now established, by uncontro verted pre- 
Rcription, his claim to partake of every entertain- 
ment, and whoae presence they who aspire to the 
praise of a sumptuous table are careful to procure 
on a day of importance, by sending the invitation 
a fortnight before. 

Gulosulus entered the world without any emi- 
nent degree of merit ; but was careful to frequent 
houses where persons of rank resorted. By being 
often seen, he became in time known ; and from 
sitting in the same room, was suffered to mix in 
idle conversation, or usiited to fill up a vacant hour, 
when better amusement was not readily' to be had. 
From the coffee-house he was sometimes taken 
away to dinner ; and as no man refuses the ac- 
quaintance of himwhomhe seeaa^ixoUje^xn^nsNi- 
naritv bv otben of eoual iwrnVr, ■«'Wea.'VK."'K>*^ 
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been met at a few tables* he with less difficulty 
found the way to more, till at last he was regularly 
expected to appear wherever preparations are made 
for a feast* within the circuit of his acquaintance. 

When he was thus by accident initiated in lux- 
ury, he felt in himself no inclination to retire fixim 
a life of so much pleasure, and therefore very se- 
riously consideredhow he might continue it. Great 
qualities, or uncommon accomplishments, he did 
not find necessary ; for he had already seen, that 
merit ratherinforces respect than attracts fondness; 
and as he thought no folly greater than that of 
losing a dinner for any other gratification, he often 
congratulated himself, that he had none of that 
disgusting excellence which impresses awe upon 
greatness, and condemns its possessors to the so* 
ciety of those who are wise pr brave and indigent 
as themselves. 

Gulosulus having never allotted much of his 
time to books or meditation, had no opinion in 
philosophy or politicks, and was not in danger of 
injuring his interest by dogmatical positions or vio- 
lent contradiction. If a dispute arose, he took 
care to listen with earnest attention ; and when 
either speaker grew vehement and loud, turned 
towards him with eager quickness*, and uttered a 
short phrase of admiration, as if surprised by such 
cogency of argument as he had never known be- 
fore. By this silent concession, he generally pre- 
served in either controvertist such a conviction of 
his own superiority, as inclined him rather to pity 
than irritate his adversary, and prevented those 
outrages which are sometimas produced by the 
/vf^c of defeat or petulance oi Uvixw^Vx,. 
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GuloBulus Was never embarrassed but when be 
'waa required to declare his sentiments before he 
had been able to discover to which side the master 
of the house inclined, for it was his invariable rule 
to adopt the notions of those that invited him. 

It will sometimes happen that the insolence of 
.wealth breaks into contemptuousness, or the tur- 
bulence of wine requires a vent j and Gulosulus 
seldflm fails of being singled out on Buch emergen- 
cies, as one on whom any experiment of ribaldry 
may he safely tried. Sometimes his lordship finds 
himselfinclined to exhibit a specimenof raillery for 
the diversion of bia guest, and Gulosulus always 
supplies him with a subject of merriment. But he 
has learned to consider rudeness and indignities as 
iamilarities that entitle him to greater freedom : 
he comforts bimaelf, that those who treat and in- 
sult him pay for their laughter, and that he teeps 
his money while they enjoy their jest. 

His chief policy consists in selecting some dish 
from every course, and recommending it to the 
company, with an air so decisive, that no one ven- 
tures to contradict him. By this practice he ac- 
quires at a feast a kind of dictatorial authority ; 
his taste becomes the standard of pickles and sea- 
soning, and he is venerated by the professors of 
epicurism, as the only man who understands the 
niceties of cookery. 

Whenever a new sauce is imported, or any inno- 
vation made in the culinary system, he procures 
the earliest intelligence and the matt autbentick 
receipt; and by communicating his knowledge 
under proper injunctions of secrecy, gains a right 
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that lie may tell whether his directions have been 
fully understood. 

By this method of life Gulosulas has so im- 
pressed on his imagination the dignity of feastingy 
that he has no other topick of talk or subject of 
meditation. His calendar is a bill of fiare ; he 
measures the year by successive dainties. The on- 
ly common places of his memory are his meals; 
and if you ask him at what time an event happen- 
ed, he considers whether he heard it after a dinner 
of turbet or venison. He knows, indeed, that those 
^^'ho value themselves upon sense, learning, or 
piety, speak of him vnth contempt ; but he con- 
sideis them as wretches envious or ignorant, who 
do not know his happiness, or wish to supplant 
him ; and declares to his friends, that he is fully 
satisfied with his own conduct, since he has fed 
every day on twenty dishes, and yet doubled hit 
estate. 
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The Tolci of reuoD cries with winning force, 
LHMse from the rapid car your aged hone, 
Lest io the race derided, left behind, 
He drag hi> jaded limbs and buric bis wind. 



IwCH is the emptineaa of human enjoyment, that 
IK are always impatient of the present. Attain- 
ment is followed by neglect, and possessioa by , 
isguBt ; and the malicious remark of the Greek e- 
igrammatiat on marriage may be applied to every 
ther course of life, that its two days of bappinets 
re the first and the last. 

Few momenta are more pleasing than those in 
vhich the mind is concerting measures for a new 
ndertaking. From the firai hint that wakens the 
aiicy till the hour of actual execution, all is im- 
rovcment and progress, triumph and fehcity. 
livery hour brings additiooato the original scheme, 
uggests some new expedient to secure success, or 
Jscovers consequential advantages not hitherto 
:>reseen. While preparations are made, and ma> 
srials accumulated, day glides after day through 
n prospects, and the heaA dances to the song 



lysian pr 

.fhope._ 



Such i» the picaiure o£ proiectltv^i 'Ctia.v to»»i 
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content themselves with a succession of visionary 
schemes, and wear out their allotted time in the 
calm amusement of contriving what they never at- 
tempt or hope to execute. 

Others, not able to feast their imagination with 
pure ideas, advance somewhat nearer to the gross* 
ness of action, with great dihgence collect what- 
ever is requisite to their design, and, after a thou- 
sand researches and consultations, are snatched 
away by death, as they stand in procinctu waiting 
for a proper opportunity to begin. 

If there were no other end of life than to find 
some adequate solace for every day, I know not 
whether any condition could be preferred to that 
of the man who involves himself in his own 
thoughts, and never suffers experience to shew hint 
the vanity of speculation ; for no sooner are no- 
tions reduced to practice, than tranquillity and 
confidence forsake the breast ; every day brings its 
task, and often with,outbringingabilities to perform 
it : difficulties embarrass, uncertainty perplexes, 
opposition retards, censure exasperates, or neglect 
depresses. We proceed, because we have begun ; 
we complete our design, that the labour already 
spent may not be vain ; but as expectation gradu- 
al!} dies away, the gay smile of alacrity disappears, 
we are compelled to implore severer powers, and 
trust the event to patience and condtancy. 

When once our labour has begun, the comfort 
that enables us to endure it is the prospect of its 
end ; for though in every long vvork there are some 
joyous intervals of self^applause, when the attention 
is recreated by ut\expecl^d^^c\\\t^i^a.nd the imagina- 
tion soothed by itiddetiX.?! exc^«wL\«^\'^tx^t\ssl 
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with which performance struggles after idea, is so 
irksome and disgusting, and eo ^quent ib the neces- 
«ity of resting below that perfection which we ima- 
gined within ourreach, that seldom any man obtains 
more frfim his endeavours than a painful convictioa 
of his defects, and a continual resuscitation of de- 
tires which he feels himself unable to gratify. 

So certainly is weariness the concomitant of our 
undertakings, that every man, in whatever he u 
engaged, consoles him self with the hope of change; 
if he has made his way hy assiduity to publiclt 
employment, he talks among his fiiends of the de- 
light of retreat ; if by the necessity of solitary ap- 
plication he is secluded from the world, he listens 
with a beating heart to distant noises, longs to 
mingle with living beings, and resolves to take 
hereafter his fill of diversions, or display his abili- 
ties on the universal theatre, and enjoy the pleasute 
of distinction and applause. 

Every desire, however innocent, grows dange- 
rous, as by long indulgence it becomes ascendant 
in the mind. When we have been much accus- 
tomed to consider any thing as capable of giving 
happiness, it is not easy to restrain our ardour, or 
to forbear some precipitation in our advances, and 
irregularity in our pursuits. He that has culti- 
Tated the tree, watched the Si/elling bud and open- 
ing blossom, and pleased himself with computing 
how mu<^ cTcry sun and shower add to its growth, 
scarcely stays till the {ruit has obtained its maturity) 
but defeats his own cares by eagerness to reward 
them. When vc have diUgently laboured for anf- 
purpose, we are willing to belike ftax.-iit\o«t 
atWined jf, and Iwqiuw w? Iw^ i«*A.l ^*«* 
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much, too suddenly conclude that no more is to 
be done. 

All attraction is increased by the approach of 
the attracting body. We never find ourselves so 
desirous to finish as in the latter part of our work, 
or so impatient of delay, as when we know that 
delay cannot be long. Thus unseasonable impor- 
tunity of discontent may be partly imputed to 
languor and weariness, which must always oppress 
those more whose toil has been longer continued; 
but the greater part usually proceeds from fire- 
quent contemplation of that ease which is now 
considered as within reach, and which, when it 
has once flattered our hopes, we cannot suffer to 
be withheld. 

In some of the noblest compositions of wit, the 
conclusion falls below the vigour and spirit of the 
first books ; and as a genius is not to be degraded 
by the imputation of human faiHngs, the cause of 
this declension is commonly sought in the structure 
of the work, and plausible reasons are given why 
in the defective part less ornament was necessary) 
or less could be admitted. But, perhaps, the au- 
thor would have confessed, that his fancy was 
tiled, and his perseverance broken ; that he knew 
his design to be unfinished, but that when he saw 
the end so near, he could no longer refuse to be 
at rest. 

Against the instillations of this frigid opiate, 
the heart should be secured by all the considerations 
which once concurred to kindle the ardour of en- 
terprise. Whatever motive first incited action, has 
sti]\ ^reat force to s\.\Tcw3\*a\^ "^^^^^verance ; since 
Ae that might haxe l^m^vJSi^v^^Ssv'^^ass.^ 
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obscurity, cannot afterwards desist but with infamy 
and reproach. He, whom a doubtful promise 
of distant ^ood could encourage to set difficulties 
at defiance, ought not to remit his vigour when 
he has almost obtained his recompence. To faint 
or loiter when only the last efforts are required, is 
to steer the ship through tempests, and abandon it 
to the winds in sight of land i it is to break the 
ground and scatter the seed; and at last to neglect 
the harvest. 

The masters of rhetorick direct, that the most 
forcible arguments be produced in the latter part 
of an oration, lest they should be effaced or per- 
plexed by supervenient images. This precept may 
be justly extended to the series of life : nothing 
is ended, with honour, which does not conclude 
better than it began. It is not sufficient to main- 
tain the first vigour ; for excellence loses its effect 
upon the mind by custom, as light after a time ' 
ceases to dazzle. Admiration must be continued 
by that novelty which first produced it, and how 
much soever is given, there must always be reason 
to imagine that more remains. 

We not only are most sensible of the last impres- 
sions, but such is the unwillingness of mankind to 
admit transcendent meritthat, though it be difficult 
to obliterate the reproach of-^miscarriages by any 
subsequent atchievement, however illustrious, yet . 
the reputation raised by a long train of success, 
inay be finally ruined by a single. failure ; for weak- 
ness or error will be always remembered by that 
malice and envy which it gratifies. 
- For the prevention of that disgrace, V5\\\Ow\^'5»'» 

Vol. IV. B b 
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situde and negligence may bring at last upon the 
greatest performances, it is necessary to proportion 
carefully our labour to our strength. If the de- 
sign comprises many patts, equaDy essential, and 
therefore not to be separated, the only time for 
caution is before we engage ; the powers of the 
mind must be then impartially estimated ; and it 
must be remembered, that not to complete the plan 
is not to have begun it ; and that nothing is done, 
while any thing is omitted. 

But, if the task consists in the repetition of 
single acts, no one of which denTes its efficacy 
fiom the rest, it may be attempted with less scruple, 
because there is always opportunity to retreat with 
honour. The danger is only, lest we expect from 
the world the indulgence with which most are dis- 
posed* to treat themselves ; and in the hour of 
listlcssness imagine, that the diligence of one day 
will atone for the idleness of another, and that 
applause begun by approbation will be continued 
by habit. • 

He that is himself weary will soon weary the 
piiblick. Let him therefore lay down his employ- 
rr.ent, whatever it be, who can no longer exert his 
former activity or attention ; let him not endeavour 
to struggle with censure, or obstinately infest the 
stage till a general hiss command hira to depart. 
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Oahii ricifi'' (tuJii xiti rufnUifrifet. 

DlOa. LAGBT. 

Begone, ye blockheads, Heraclitui cries, 
And leave laj laboun to the learn'd and n!se; 
By wil, by knowledge, studious to be read, 
I scom che tnultltade, alive or dead. 

TiHE) which puts aa eoil to all human plaa- 
sures and Borrows, has likewise coacluded the 
labours of the Kamhler. Having supported for 
two years, the anxious employment of a periodical 
writer, and mulliptied my essays to four volumes, 
1 have now determined to desist. 

The reasons of this resolution it is of Lttle im- 
portance to declare, sincejustiBcation is unneceasary 
when no objeclioa is made. I am far from sup- 
posing, that the cessation of my pctformancet 
will raise any inquiry, for I have never been so niuch 
a favourite of the publick, nor can boast, that, in 
the progress of my undertaking, I have been ani- 
mated by the rewards of the liberal, the caresaes of 
the great, or the praites of the eminent. 

But I have. BO design to gratify pride by suh- 
tniasion, or malice by lamentation ; nor think it 
reasonable xa complaiii of neglect from those whose 
regard I nevar aohcitcd. ll X Wf « nn\.^»eR.vi. *=>»'■ 
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tingiiishedby the distributors of literary honours, I 
ha\e seldom descended to the arts by which favour 
is obtained. I have seen the meteors of fashion 
rise and fall without any attempt to add a moment 
to their dutation. I have never complied with 
temporary curiosity, nor enabled my readers to 
discuss the topick of the day. I have rarely 
exemplified my assertions by living characters ; in 
my papers, no man could look for censures of his 
enemies, or praises of himself ; and they only were 
expe^te^ to peruse them, whose passions left them 
leisure for abstracted truth, and whom virtue could 
please by its naked dignity. 

To some however, I am indebted for encourage- 
ment, and to others for assistance. The number 
of my friends was never greats but they have been 
such as would not suffer me to think that 1 was 
writing in vain, and I did not feel much dejection 
from the want of popularity. 

My obligations having not been frequent, my 
acknowledgments may be soon disj^atched. I can 
restore to all my coiTespondents their productions, 
with little diminution of the bulk of my volumes, 
though not without the loss of some pieces to 
which particular honours have been paid. 

The parts from which I claim no other praise 
than that of having given them an opportunity of 
appearing, are the four billets in the tenth paper, 
the second letter in the fifteenth, the thirtieth, 
the forty-fourth, the ninety-seventh, and the hun- 
dredth papers, and the second letter in the hundred 
and seventh. 

Having thus deprived myself of many excuses 
which candour mig\\t \i^N^ ^^xxAWad Cor the ine- 
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quality of my compositions, being no longer able 
to alledge the necessity of gratifying correspond- 
enta, the importunity with which publication was 
solicited, or obstinacy with which correction was 
rejected, I must remain accountable for all my 
faults, and submit, without subterfuge, to the 
censures of criticism, which, however, I shall not 
endeavour to soften by a foimal deprecation, or to 
overbear by the influence of a patrpn. The sup- 
plications of an author never yet reprieved him a 
moment from oblivion ; and though greatness has 
sometimes sheltered guilt, it can afford no protec- 
tion to ignorance our dulnees. Having hitherto at- 
tempted only the propagation of truth, I will not 
at last violate it by the confession of terrors which 
I do not feel : having laboured to maintain the 
dignity of virtue, I will not now degrade it by the 
meanness of dedication. 

The seeming vanity with whichlhavesometimes 
spoken of myself. Would perhaps requite an apo- 
logy, were it not extenuated by the example of 
those who have published essays before me, and 
by the privilege which every nameless writer has 
been hitherto allowed. " A mask," says Casti- 
gUone, " confers a right of acting and speaking 
*' with less restraint, even when the wearer hap- 
" pens to be known." He that is discovered with- 
out his own consent, may claim some indulgence, 
and cannotbe rigorously called to justify those sallies 
or frolicks which his disguise must prove him desi- 
rous to conceal. 

But I have been cautious lest this offence should 



' be frequently or grossly commited ; for aa obr uS. 
the philosophers directs us to U^e Vfiiv » %n.«A»»» 



\?ith one tint » airaie tKA^ tQ VMPinr 49 fi^^ 
have alwujf thoogkt H ibe inly 9f 911 aaonynooi 
author to wiite a^if^f evp^otfid ioIk ^ifieafter 
known* 

. I am w9Uag to Kiittbpr »ji^ witk liQpf%tbf^t» 
by coiki^iig %\m^ V9mh I «» QotjMcep^itff 
for mjr fiituffi fife, ^ilW >hMlf^ or 9^>aiHa«Qe. 
That all ine bafpUy ifnagiped* #r aeouraulf pot 

lishedy dnt tfie aaqie sentHUii^M l4i^t|<^ 
recunedt or the lao^ eiqpMmPi bftn too fm 
queatly Mj^iffiAp I 1u|ire imt aoofiime in oqr 
abiHdes iafj^iaat to watm^ H4lhHte«a4eBuif 
himself to eompQie oq a tt^tfddi^ w9l ofi^nbiiog 
to hia talk ap attep^jop diMisateiji a vmwotj tmr 
bamu^ ^ iiiiasia^^ O^enrh^l^ a miod 
4uitrac^ with «iixic^»abfi4f iMgwbmgiiitk 
4iaea9e: be wiUhdxMivp9%ttMn$9topic]it^iti* 
too late to change it ; or, ia the ardour of iateOf 
tion, diffuse his thoi^ghti^ into wild exubempcei 
which thepreninghour gf pubUcalioq cannoi su&r 
judgment to ^i^mine or reduce. 

Whatever shall be the final sentence of OMmkipdi 
t have at leaa( endeavonred (Q deserve their kindr 
ness. I hnve laboured to n^fipe our language to 
grammatical purity^ and to clear it trom eoUoquisl 
barbarisinsii liqentioui idioms> and irregular coralH- 
nationf. Sbmethii^i perhaps, 1 have; added to 
the elegance of its constmctioD> and something to 
the harmony of its cadence* When conunon 
words were less pleasing to the ear* or leas distinct 
in their signification, I have familiariaed the terms 
of philosophy by applying them to popular ideas, 
but have rarely admitted any word not authorized 
i]r former writers ; (pt 1 b^Sk<«^ that^ whoever 
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knows the English tongue in its pretent eitent) 
will be able to express his thoughts without fur> 
ther help from other nations. 

As it has been ray principal deugn to inculcate 
wisdom or pietyi I ha're allotted fcwpapers to the 
idle sports of imagination. Some, perhaps, may 
be found, of which the highest excellencels harin- 
less merriment : but scarcely any man is so steadily 
eerious as not to complain, that the seTenty of 
dictatorial instruction hie been too seldom reUend^ 
and that he is driven by the sternness of the Ram- 
bier's philosophy to more cheerful and airy cotn- 
paiiions. 

Next to the excursionsof &ncy are the disquiu- 
tions of criticisifi, which, in my opinion, is only toi 
be ranked among the subordinate and instrumental 
aris. Arbitrary decision and genera! exclamation 
I have carefully avoided, hy asserting nothing 
without a reason, and estabhshing all my principles 
of judgment on unalterable and evident truth. 

In the pictures of life I have never been so stu- 
dious of novelty or surprize as to depart wholly 
from all resemblance ; a fault which writers de> 
Bei-vedly celebrated frequently commit, that they 
may raise, as the occasion requires, either mirth or 
abhorrence. Some enlargement may be allowed to 
declamatio[i, and some esaggeration to burlesque ; 
but as they deviate further from reality, they be- 
come less useful, because their IcBCoas will fail of 
application. The mind of the leader it carried 
away from the contemplation of his owli manners ; 
he finds in himself no Ukeaess to the phantom be- 
fore him ; and, though he lflu{^\i& ot Ta^w, ■» ■dkb- 
reformed. 
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The essays professedly serious^ if I have been 
able to execute my own intentions^ will be found 
exactly conformable to the precepts of Christianity^ 
without any accommodation to the licentiousness 
and levity of. the present age. 1 therefore look 
back on this part of my work with pleasure^ which 
no blame or praise of man shall diminish or aug- 
ment* 1 shaU never envy the honours which wit 
and learning obtain in any other cause, if I can be 
numbered among -the writers who have given ar- 
dour to virtue, and confidence to tnith. 

A Tuv *iK /AttneifOv avra'^ior f* n ufioiC^, 

Celestial pow'n ! that piety regard. 

From you my labours wait their last reward. 



F 1 N I S, 




Mntcd at Edinburgh 1 
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